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In global warfare 

considerations of strategy and 
transportation are inseparable 
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C T I ON 



THE MAGNITUDE OF THE TASK 



The burden imposed upon transportation in World War II far 
exceeded that in any previous war. The truth of iiliB state- 
ment is so obvious that no supportiiig arijuments are necessary. 
Yet as a background for this somewhat detailed report on the 
work of the Army Transportation C'orps, a brief review of the 
more important circumstances which contributed to making the 
transportation task both large and complicated will be useful. 

First, there was the size of the military establishment. It 
was unprecedented in the nation's history. From November 
1940 to the conclusion of hostilities in August 1945, the Army 
inducted more than 10,000,000 men and women, as compared 
with 3,832,000 during World War I. In the zone of interior, 
this personnel had to be transported to induction stations, re- 
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ception centers and training centers. After completion of 
basic training, a large portion of the troops was given specialized 
traininc; and put through field maneuvers, all of which involved 
further tra\el. By the time the soldier had reached a port of 
embarkation ready for ser\ice overseas, he had made at lea.st 
five Army-planned trips by railway or highway, and in most 
cases more. In addi&m, he prcbaldy had made several fur- 
lough trips at bk own txpewc 

More than 7,290,000 passengers were mo\ ed by the Army 
from United States ports to o\ ersea destinations between De- 
cember 1941 andAugust 1945, as compared with about 2,059,- 
000 in 1917-18. American soldiers were stationed on every 
continent and on a multitude of large and small islands. Some 
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obf them were transported relatively short distances to our nearby 

bases, but more than 4,000,000 were sent to North Africa and 
Lurope o\ er routes averaging about 3,500 nautical miles, more 
than 2,000,000 were moved to the Pacific where the shifting 
4anes ranged up to 6,300 miles, and substantial numbers were 
Itransported much greater distances to India and Iran. 

In addition to the long routes o\cr which troops and their 
t)>upporting supplies had to be moved before contact with the 
5jncmy could be made, there was the perpetual problem of 
^versea discharge ports. During the war, vessels under Army 
Control delivered men and freight at 330 different ports and 
beaches throughout the world. Many of the ports were small 
^and their facilities wholly inadequate. Others had been badly 



damaged before our forces gained control of them. Often the 

operations at ports and beachheads were carried on under 
enemy artillery fire and aerial attack. Frequently the avail- 
able native labor was insufficient in quantity and inefficient in 
quality. The swifUy developing tactical situation sometimes 
rendered it inadvisable for ships to discharge at the ports for 
which they had been loaded. These working conditions 
added to the great distances which had to be covered, meant 
long turn-arounds for the vessels and limited the amount of 
traffic which they could handle in a given period. 

The maintenance of so large a fighting force involved a tre- 
mendous amount of construction work. In the zone of interior 
there were cantonments, depots, fortifications, airfields, and 
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many other typ>es of military installations to be built. The 

same was true o\erscas, and in addition the Army constructed 
or reconstructed many poi Ls, raihs ays and highways to facihtatc 
the movement of our forces and their supplies into and through 
foreign countries. The transportation of the necessary mate- 
rials and building equipment was in itself a sizable task. This 
was espccialh' true as regards o\crsea construction, and it is 
worth noting that wiiilc in some areas it was possible to obtain 
building materials locally, in many instances most or all of 
those materials had to be supplied from the United States. 

Whether at home or abroad, whether training or fighting, 
whether in the mountains or the desert, tin An lir or the tropics, 
our forces had to be supported with a constant stream of mili- 
tary equipment and supplies suitable to the operation in which' 
they were engaged. The American soldier was provided with 
the best fighting tools, the best food and clothing, the best liv- 
ing conditions and the best medical care that our scientific and 
industrial genius could provide and the circumstances of his 
employment would allow. Morale was considered as impor- 
tant as physical condition, and so books and magazines, athletic 
and recreational equipment, ice cream, soft drinks, and many 
other things to which the American youth is accustomed at 
home, were provided at training camps and oversea stations — 
even though they added considerably to the tightness of an 
already tight transportation situation. 



The strategy of the war, involving as it did so many amp 

ous assaults upon enemy-held territory, had lar-ge transpo 
tion implications. In only a few instances were these assaul 
launched from American ports. Generally they were mounted 
at oversea bases where our troops, military supplies, and c 
struction materials had been assembled in advance. This' 
volvcd the employment of large numbers of ships u ithin the 
theaters, and necessitated repeated loadings and unloadin 
It necessitated the construction of port facilities, depots, 
fields, etc., at many rear bases which later were abandoned 
more advanced bases. It meant that more men and sup~ 
had to be kept in the "pipeline" between our own shores and 
the combat areas, involving a proportionately greater amo 
of transportation. 

This global conflict saw many significant developmrr_ 
the art of warfare. Prominent among them were the i 
complete mechanization of ground forces and the great ad\ ancc 
in air power. Each of these had direct transportation 
cations. The machines themsdves — ^the motor vehicles, 
mored tanks, and airplanes were bulk\- and required a qjeat 
amount of space when shipped by railway, highway or wat 
They consumed fabulous quantities of gasoline and oil, a 
part of which moved from point of origin to point of con^ 
tion in tank cars, tank tnu^, and tank vcssds. The in' 
mechanisms required constant maintenance, so that 



TranspertaHen Corps troops unloading an Amorican-b 

locomotive at Cherburg. 



Troops of a task force move forward "on wheelt" at a bate 
in the Pacific. 



Soldiers of the Fifth Army cross the Brenta River in northern 
itoiy in an amphibian truclc. 



shops and replacement parts had to be shipped wherever they 
might be needed. Animals and forage were considered space- 
consuming freight, but they did not approach the requirements 
of the motor-propdled machines which characterized the recent 
conflict as the firM great medianized war. 

The increased mechanization of the land forces and the 
widespread employment of air power added greatly to the 
oj tempo of the fighting, and this greater tempo, together with the 
'g'grcatcr power of explosives, stepped up the destnictiveness of 
warfare to a marked degree. Another result was the greater 
^attrition suffered by weapons and other equipment kept con- 
SJstantly in action. This greater destruction and greater attri- 
^tion meant that greater quantities of replacements had to be 
^shipped to the forces. The t6nnage differed with different 
theaters and at different times, but on the average about six 
^measurement tons of equipment and supplies accompanied 
^each soldier sent overseas, and one ton per man was shipped 
.^each month thereafter. 

ra In addition to destroying all facilities which might be of use 
gto the invading American forces, the retiring foe consumed or 
||to(dc with him as much subsistence, fuel, and other supplies as 
^he could seize, and the United States Army found it both 

humanitarian and politically expedient to provide the necessi- 
ties of life for the impo\erished civil population — another 
^charge upon transportation. 

5, At times during the period of hostilities, the Army utilized as 
?niuch as 50 percent of the 'sleeping cars and 30 percent of the 
^gcooches in service on the American railroads, shipped as high as 
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1 2.5 percent of the freight carried by the raQroads, and had in 

its service more than 48 percent of the ocean-going shipping, 
other than tankers, under American control. 

The heavy transportation requirements of the Army by land 
and sea, naturally constituted only part of the load placed upon 
the carriers. The shipping program of the Navy also was 
large. The huge quantities of equipment and foodstuffs 
which were sent to our Allies under the Lend-Lease Act com- 
peted for car and ship Space wth the supplies which \ve were 
transporting to our own forces. Whereas in 1917-18 the 
American Expeditionary Forces obtained about half of their 
supplies and equipment from European sources, in World War 
II the United States assumed the role of the Arsenal of Democ- 
racy. The home civilian economy, though curtafled in some 
respects, suffered no serious encroachments and continued to 
make heavy demands upon the carriers. 

Hie difficulties which the American transportation indus- 
tries encountered as a result of the war were great, and the 
manner of their overcoming was truly remarkable. Something 
of that story must be told in order that the problems and ac- 
complishments pf the Army Transportation Corps may be 
clearly visualized and fully understWKl. It breaks down into 
two phases — that of domestic transportation and that of ocean 
shipping. Success in both fields was necessary to the winning 
of the war. Both ocperienced their periods of crisis. The most 
critical stage in ocean shipping came in the early months of 
American participation; that in domestic transportation came 
toward the close of the war. 
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The Shipping Situation 

Since all active theaters of operation were overseas, the 
United States Army was wholly depcncictU upon ocean trans- 
port in making its strength effective against the enemy. The 
only way the cause of the democracies could be vitidic&tcd was 
to attack and defeat the foe on his own soil. The Axis pow ers 
were as well aware of that fact as we were, and they did all 
they could to capitalize upon it. Gennany particularly, from 
the early days of Hitler's regime, stressed the construction of 
submarines. The undersea raider had almost accomplished 
its purpose in the last war; now there were impro\ed types of 
U-boats available, air power was an added menace to ship- 
ping, and the Allies again were unprepared. 

When Europe went to war in September 1939, the 
world's ocean-going merchant shipping totaled approximately 
80,000,000 deadweight tons. Britain and France controlled 
27,000,000 tons and a good portion of neutral shipping was 
available to the Allies. Yet, because Britain and France were 
cut off from the rest of Europe, were heavily dependent upon 



imports and had failed to stockpile essential commodities, their 
requirements of oversea shipping were at once large and vital. 
The German blockade became effective immediately, and dur- 
ing the 27 months prior to the ciiti\ of the United Stales into 
the war about 16,000,000 deadweight tons were sunk by the 
Axis. During the same period the combined output of the 
shipyards of the United Kingdom and the United States, which 
were almost the sole source of new merchant shipping for the 
.\llies, was only 5,000,000 deadweight tons. 

On 1 December 1941, the ocean-gCHng' passenger, dry cargo, 
and tank vessels under the flag of the United States aggregated 
about 11,600,000 deadweight tons. A few .\nierican mer- 
chant ships, engaged in services which the Germans considered 
unneutral, had been sunk by submarines, but up to that time 
our lasses had been negligible. From the date of our open 
belligerency, however, they began to mount. Concentrations 
of German submarines appeared in the Western Adantic, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean, and unescorted vessels mov- 
ing coastwise were sunk within o^^ttx^ our ibores. American 
ships totaling about 3^609,000 deadwdgfat tons were lost during. 



In order to meet the requirements of the oversea theaters, 
ships were worked "round the clock" of American ports. 



CHART NO. 1 



MONTHLY LOSSES AND COMPLETIONS, OCEAN-GOING MERCHANT VESSELS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
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ajl942, the year of heaviest casualties, and approximately 
oB,764,000 deadweight tons went to the bottom during the 

course of the war. 
For the entire war period, the losses of vessels controlled by 

or available to the United Nations aggregated over 36,000,000 
jieadweight tons. Allied shipping losses during World War I 
§were about 18,000,000 DWT. The total lor Wta-ld War II 

. |)reaks down as follows : 

p' 

Nontanker DWT Tanker DWT Total DWT 



Sept.1939-Dec.'41. 13,700,000 2,600,000 16,300,000 

Year 1 942 ....... . 8,957,000 3,070,000 1 2,027,000 

Year 1943 4,342,000 977,000 5,319,000 

Year 1944 1,804,000 293,000 2,097,000 

Jan.-Aus. 1945... 679,000 160,000 839,000 



Total 29,482,000 7,100,000 36,582,000 



t~ The greater part of the sinkings resulted from submarine ac- 
i'vities, but the losses from other causes were substantial. Thus, 
■ |2 percent of the United Nations' tonnage loss during the pe- 
' ^iod 1942-44 was attributable to U-boats, 9 percent to aircraft, 
' ^ percent to surface raiders, 5 percent to other enemy action, 

(3 
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and 1 1 percent to marine casualties. Losses from marine cas- 
ualties were rdatively high because of the unususd hazards of 

operating in convoys at sea and in congested harbors, and 
the necessity of navigating without lights. 

During 1940 and the early part of 1941 there were several 
months when the Allied shipping losses (scceeded the combined 
shipping output of the United Kingdom and the United States 
by more than 500,000 deadweight tons. The winning of the 
war required not only that losses be offset by new construction, 
but that they be exceeded by a substantial margin in order that 
sufficient shipping eventually might be available to the United 
Nations to enable them to launch the heavy offensives which 
were necessary to the defeat of the Axis. There were two 
means to this end — reduction of the losses by improved defen- 
sive and offensive measures, and a colossal ship construction 
program. Both means were pursued with utmost vigor. 

The exceedingly heavy losses during 1942, as during the 
preceding years, were the result of the inadequate protection 
afforded merchant shipping. Immediately following Pearl 
Harbor and die extension of hostilities to the Pacific, the United 
Nations had a whoUy inadequate number of escort vessels for 
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Gasoline was among the first supplies landed in support of 
an invading force. 



the convoys that sailed, and many vessels sailed independently 
which should have been escorted. Aerial coverage by either 

shore based or carrier based planes was practically nonexistent. 
However, the tremendous program of new escort vessels and 
aircraft carriers executed by the Navy, and the establishment 
of offshore aerial patrols, together with the improvement of 
defensive devices and weapons, gradually placed the submarine 
in check. By the summer of 1943, although the losses still were 
heavy, confidence wa.s felt that the danger point had been 
passed. By early 1 944 the number of submarines being de- 
stroyed was greater than the number of Allied merchant vessels 
being lost through submarine activity. 

Considering the low ebb of American shipbuilding during 
the early thirties, and the vital part which the American ship- 
building industry was called upon to play in the successful pros- 
ecution of the war, it was fortunate that this industry was well 
on the way toward rehabilitation when we entered the conflict. 
Broadly speaking, this rehabilitation began with the passage of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which set up a definite na- 
tional maritime policy, established the Maritime Commission 
as an effective agency for the promotion of that policy, and 
opened the way to the inauguration of a long-range shipbuild- 
ing program aimed at modernizing and balancing our mer- 
chant fleet 

From the early days of the fighting in Europe, it was foreseen 
that the tonnage los.ses suffered by the .Allies could not be re- 
placed by ships built in European yards. After the German 
forces had overrun Norway, the Low Countries, and France 
in the early summer of 1940, this fact was even more apparent 
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and its imphcations became more serious. Accordingly, in 
the fall of 1940 the British placed orders with American ship- 
yards for 60 freighters. Early in 1941 the Maritime Commis- 
sion ordered 200 more cargo carriers. By the end of 1941 the 
American shipbuilding program, including foreign and Ameri- 
can orders, had been expanded to include about 1,200 vesselsl 
aggregating about 14,000,000 dcadwdght tons, to be deliveredl 
by the end of 1943. It was with a view to expediting the de- 
liveries of the British orders that a ship of simplified design, uti- 
lizing the reciprocating engine, which was the type most readily 
available, was agreed upon. This ship — ^the LIBERTY — be- 
came the backbone of the entire wartime shipbuilding program 
because of the speed which it could be constructed. 

Our entry into the war, and the necessity of transporting 
troops and supplies to all comers of the globe, eventually re- 
sulted in an unprecedented program of merchant ship construc- 
tion by American yards. During the 5-year period 1941-45, 
a total of 5,280 ocean-going vessels, aggregating over 54,000,- 
000 deadweight tons, was delivered. . This total figure for 
American merchant ship deliveries breaks down into annual 
figures as follows: 



Year 

1941 ...... 

1942. 

1943 

1944 

1945. 

Total 



No^ef tfclp* D««idw«l9ht toM 



105 
740 
1,719 
1,623 
1,093 



1,165,200 
7,918,000, 
1 8,561 ,400 
1 5,982,200 
10.597,300 



5,280 54,224,100 
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A few comparisons with the above figures will serve to 
emphasize the magnitude of the American shipbuilding achieve- 
ment in World War II. British Empire shipyards during this 
period delivered less than 11,000,000 deadweight tons. The 
program of the United States in World War I called for the 
instruction of 3,270 vessds of 18,400,000 deadweight tons, 
l)ut only a small part of that program was completed prior to 
the conclusion of hostilities, and the deliveries during the 5 years 
following April 1917 totaled only 2,311 vessels of 13,627,000 
deadweight tons. During the period 1936-40, despite the 
favorable pfovisi(His of the Merchant Marine Act, American 
shipyards delivered only 136 ocean-going vessels of 1,579,000 
deadweight tons. 

Any attempt to break down American ship construction dur- 
ing World War II into types is likely to be misleading, since 
the basic types were subject to many modifications to meet the 
I varied requirements of the war. Many LIBERTY ships were 
'converted to serve as troop transports, as hospital ships, and as 



spedai carriers of tanks and airplanes. Modifications were 
made m the standard cargo designs which were developed by 
the Maritime Commission prior to the war, and in the VIC- 
TORY type cargo ship which was introduced as an improve- 
ment over the LIBERTY ship after the need for maximum 
ptroduction had abated. Cargo and troop ships were adapted 
to ser\'e as assault vessels in amphibious operations. However, 
the following analysis of ocean-going merchant ship deliveries 
during the period 1941-45, according to original designs, is 
of interest : 

No. of tliipt Dcodwaiglrt torn 

Standard cargo 475 4,694,400 

Liberty ships 2,708 29,1 82,400 

Victory ships ... 41 4 4,491 ,700 

Tankers 678 10,934,200 

Military troop ships 245 1 ,243,700 

Other military types 266 1,791J00 

Miscellaneous 494 1,886,000 

Total 5,280 54,224,100 




Bet^iiining the vvai with an ocean-going merchant fleet of 
11,600,000 deadweight tons, the United States had at the 
close of hostilities a colossal fleet i^;gr^;ating about 54,000,000 
deadweight tons. By the end of the war, merchant shipping 
under the control of the United Nations had grown to an 
aggregate of about 90,000,000 deadweight tons. Yet at no 
time was there a surplus. Rather, there was a constant 
demand for more. Shipping was the key to the War effort. 

Complete coordination was necessary to insure that the 
ships available to the United Nations were employed fully 
and to best ad\antage. This coordination took place both 
on a national and an international level. All American 
shipping, except the relatively small amount owned or char- 
tered hv the Army and Na\y, was regarded as a pool under 
the management of the War Shipping Administration. The 
requirements of the armed services, as determined by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, constituted a first claim against the 
pool. This American shipping, and a similar pool operated 
under British control, composed the shipping resources of the 
United Nations. Strategic decisions affecting the employ- 
ment of the two pools were made by the Combined Chiefs 
of Staff, and the necessarv' interchange of \essels was worked 
out by the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board. The 
Chief of Transportation worked in close cooperation with the 
"joint" and "combined" organizations in all shipping matters. 



Under the impact of wartime economy the American rail- 
raMh ImmRmI M aiipiiMMlMilMi.irolMli« of frvight. 




a. 



1%«ri3oindstic Carriers 

It Is s rtm a nbered fact that during World War I 
particularly the first year of our participation, the transpoi 
tation situation in the zone of interior was confused an 
constituted a detriment to the militar\ effort. No such situa 
tion was pennitted to develop in World War II. Althou^ 
the carriers were hard pressed at times to handle the unprec' 
edented traffic, they were able to do so in a manner that] 
in\ ol\ ed no impairment of militan,' efTectiveness and only a 
limited curtailment of civilian prixileges. J 

Several basic factors operated to make the load whi^M 
upon the domestic carriers a heavy one. The war foIl(M^| 
period of general business depression, during which the po^ 
tion of the transportation industries in regard to equipiMjj 
had undergone some recession. After the United State^H 
came a belligerent, the possibility of procuring add^^^ 
equipment to meet the rising demand for transportation^ 
severely restricted by the pridi' claims (if strictly militar% sup- 
plies upon the available materials and manufacturing laaij^ 
of the country. The necessity of withdrawing shif^l^H 
coastwise and intercoastal serv ices in order to use. them on IS? 
strategically more important oversea routes, threw a hean 
additional burden upon the railways and the highways. The 
rationing of gasoline and tires and the scarcity of replacement 
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Corps and the railroads was greatly simplified, .^s a matter 
of fact, the Association's Military Transportation Section was 
located in The Pentagon and functioned as much as an agent 
of the Army as of the railroads. This same close coordina- 
tioh existed between representatives cif the AAR and the 
Transportation Corps throughout the country. 

The pressure of wartime operations was felt by the rail- 
roads fii«t in the pasmgN field. To the heavy demand 
upon passenger equipment created by the mobilization of 
large military forces, there was added the necessity for in- 
creased business travel and the tendency of the civil popula- 
tion to spend a portion of its mounting income on pleasure 
trips. Siiice the military traffic had priority, some curtail- 
ment of regular train services was necessary, beginning in 
1942, to insure sufficient sleeping cars and coaches for troop 
trains. More drastic action in that direction was required 
after the end of the war, to handle the heavy movement of 
repatriated troops. 

In the freight field, the strain upon the railways developed 
gradually as the war progressed. There were temporary local 
shortages of certain types of equipinent, but through a free 
interchange of rolling stock between carriers, and persistent 
eflforts to avoid wastage through backhauls, empty hauls, part 
loads, and other uneconomical practices which characterized 
peacetime operations, nonmilitary shipments were effected 
Without serious ddays and fniUtary traffic was handled 
promptly. The most serious situation developed during the 
severe winter of 1944—45. Exceptionally bad snow and ice 
conditions in the northeastern states immobilized large blocks 
of equipment or slowed down operations to the extent that it 
was necessary to place several brief embargoes against nonmili- 
tary shipments into that territory. The ^ect of this situation 
was felt throughout the country and it was not cleared up until 
wdl inlo flie spmig; However, except for some restrictions on 
the ntdvdAfleht of less urgently needed types of supplies, which 
the Anrty voluntarily placed in effect, shipments destined to 
the forces at home and overseas moved without delay. 



Tabic II. Indexes of traffic handled bv the several types of domestic carrieis, 
bated on an average for me yean 1935-39 as 100 

Passenger traffic :(pqs$eii3CF<intl'es) 



1939 1944 

Railroad 103 434 

Intercity motor bus 104 292 

Air , 148 445 

Local transit , . . . 101 179 

Freight traffic (ton-miles) 

1939 1944 

Railroad 104 223 

Intercity for-hire truck 114 210 

Water-borne .... 113 68 

Pipeline.. . 110 252 

Air 132 78S 

Source: Domesf/c Transporfafion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com> 
merce, Department of Commerce, Washington, April-May 1945. 
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From the end of 1939 to the end of 1944 the number of pas- 
senger cars on American railroads increased from 29,685 to 
30,997, but between those years the number of passenger 
carried per car increased from 13.36 to 31.87, and the total 
revenue passenger mQes increased from 22,651,000,000 to 95. 
549,000,000. During this period the number of freight can 
of all types increased only from 1,931,217 to 2,040,514, but th 
average net tons per loaded car was stepped up from 26.9 t' 
32.7, while revenue ton miles advanced from 333,438,OOO,0ai 
to 737,246,000,000. The number of railroad-owned locomo- 
tives increased only from 42,511 to 43,612, but the average 
miles traveled per day increased from 184.2 to 222.9 for active 
passeiiger locomodves, and from 104.0 to 122.8 for acti\e 
freight locomotives. In these figures is reflected the increased 
efficiency which enabled the railroads to cope with the tremend- 
ous traffic which the war threw upon them. This increased 
efficiency was the result of whole-hearted cooperation betwefn 
die government agencies concerned, the carriers, and tht 
shippers. 

The danger that railway equipment might fall short of 
requirements in the evmt df Our invcdvemcnt in the war was 
foreseen in some quarters at least a year before Pearl Harbor, 
but no efTective steps were taken at that time to prepare for thf 
contingency. The railroads, which for a number of years had 
experienced a surplus of rolling stock, were disinclined to invest 
in additi(nial equipment rtterdy on tihe chance that it might be 
needed. With somewhat the same point of view, and in line 
with its policy to rely entirely upon the common carriers for 
transport^On in the zone of interior, the Army was not dis- 
posed to procure such equipment. After our entry into the 
War, the number of new cars and locomotives that could be 
built without encroaching upon the supply of weapons and 
other strictly military equipment was severely limited. The 
railroads were able to procure a small amount df new rolling 
stock, and Government orders were placed for about 2,400 
troop sleepers, 800 troop kitchen cars, and 380 hospital cars. 

Between the two wars, motor bus and truck services had 
undergone great expansion and they played a significant role 
in the recent conflict. The flexibility of their equipment gave 
them definite advantages in handling certain types of traffic. 
The Army, which in the early stages of the emergency stuck to 
its traditional reliance upon the railroads, found the motor car- 
rieis of increased utility as the warprpgieased. Although the 
American Trucking Associations and the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators did not co\ er their respective indus- 
tries as completely as the .Association of American Railroads, 
they were influential agencies and proved exceedingly useful 
both to their members and to their shippers, including the 
Army. The fact that vehicle manufacturing plants were 
turned over completely to the production of strictly militan' 
equipment, the shortage of labor and the scarcity of tires and j 
reptaceM«it parte, imposed severe handicaps, but Iboth truck! 
and bus operators did remarkable jobs at maintaining their 
services and getting maximum results from each unit of 
equipment. 

The inland waterways and the coastwise barge routes also 
were utiHzed extomvdy, and tiiey gave substantial rdief to the 
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railways, pardcularly in the transportation of bulk commodi- 
Both steel and concrete barges were built on order of the 
PHRe of Defense Transportatian to augment these serviceis. 

The Army established a barge line between Puget Sound and 
Alaska. The huge boats which brought iron ore' down the 
Great Lakes from the Superior mininjf regions were powerful 
factors in maintaining the steel industry at the high level of 
production which was necessary to meet the requirements of 
I ^obal war. The uneasiness felt o\ er the possibility that the 
at Sault Sainte Marie might be sabotaged in an effort to 
ipt that service was evidence of its high strategic value, 
index numbers presented in Table 11 indicate the extent 
traffic increase handled by the several types of carriers as 
it of the war. The marked decline in water-borne freight 
ic was due to the withdrawal of .ships from the coastwise 
and Great Lakes routes for oversea service. The great increase 
in the air freight index must be \ iewed in the light of the fact 
that prior to the war the airlines handled only mail and a very 
Hmited amount of express freight. The tremeodous qicreaiE 
Iway passenger traffic is especially noteworAy. 

The Role of Forwdid Floumaig 

fu on so vast a scale demanded long-range planning of 

highest order. The opening of new theaters and the 
Bching of repeated assaults against enemy-held territory 
involved visualization of the requirements for men, materiel 
tipping far in advance of the event. When a military 
ion was finally decided upon, it was with confidence 
whatever means mii^ht he necessary to its initial and 
nate success would be available. It was the Transpor- 
on Corps' responsitnfity to see that the shipping require- 
ments of the Army were correcUy estimated and that the 
vessels actually were available when needed. While the 
traasportation plaiiiiini; for intratheater operations began in 
the theaters, the requirements for such operations had to be 
coordinated with the Transportation Corps* over-all plans 
and estimates, in order to assure that the necessary vessels, 
would be provided. 

Even before the United States entered the war, the critical 
nature of the shipping situation was dear and a planning 
staff was set up in the Transportation Branch of the Supply 
Division, War Department General StafT. The experience 
which that unit gained in the c onipilatiun of shipping require- 
ments for the transportation of \arious types of troop units 
Jjf various kinds of materiel proved highly valuable in 
ays immediately following Pearl Harbor, when it was 
S.'^ary to reinforce our o\ersca ha.scs with the least possible 
W and to use the available shipping to the best possible 
This experience provni useful also in estimating . 
lount of new construction that would have to be under- 
to provide the shipping necessary to the conduct of a 





Tamperary docks were constructed at many Pacific bates to 
facilitate the landing of military supplies. 





The pert of Marseilles was damaged badly when it fell 
Allied hcmdt, but wot restored to usefulness quickly. 
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Antwerp was captured the greater part of the docks 
and equipment was intact. 
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two-ocean war. In ihc t ransportation Ciorps, the Planning 
Division functioned under tiic supcr\ision of the Chief of 
Transportation and his Director of Operations. 

Early in 1942 the Joint Chiefs of Staff created a Joint 
Militar\ Transportation Clomniiltcc to coordinate the shipping 
requirements of the Army and the Navy, as well as the 
transportation planning necessary to the prosecution of the 
war by the armed forces of the United States. The Chief of 
Transportation was a member of that committee, and also of 
the Combined Military Transportation Committee which 
dealt with matters in which both the British and the Ameri- 
can shipping pook were involved. His Planning Diviaon 
participated in all phases of the committees' activities, and one 
or more of its members attended each conference of the heads 
of the principal Allied governments, to aid the American 
delegation in dealing with proposals which involved shipping 
considerations. 

In order to prepare the Army's shipping requirements for 
presentation to the Joint Military Transportation Committee, 
the Transportation Corps' planning staff worked closely with 
the appropriate elements of the War Department General 
Staff and the Army Service Forces Headquarters, and trans- 
lated their csiiniates of troops and materiel to be moved into 
terms of shipping space. In so doing they relied basically 
on experience gained in earlier movements. Proceedii^ in 



this way, the estimated amount of shipping space for each 
soldier sent overseas was materially reduced. The space 
required for the supplies and equipment which accompanied 
each man to his oversea station dropped from 10 measurement 
tons to 5 measurement tons in the course of the war, and the 
estimated space required for supplies to be shipped each fol- 
lowingmraith for the maintenance of that soldier dropped from 
1.4 measnrtment tons to 0.8 measurement tons. These reduc- 
tions were possible because of more compact packing and stow- 
ing, as well as more precise knowledge of actual oversea 
requirements. 

Since shipping was the chief limiting factor, the joint plan- 
ning procedure was to compute the anticipated shipping capa- 
bilities over a period of 6 months or a year, and gear militan' 
operations to those capabilities. In other words, operation 
were not approved without reasonable assurance that there 
would be transportation to cany them into effect. In such 
computations the Maritime Commission's estimates of fu> 
ture ship deliveries and the planners" estimates of futurd 
ship losses were essential factors. The plans were revised 
monthly and adjusted to meet any changes in the governing 
factors. Fortunately, ship completions and ship losses from 
enemy action could be < alculated in ad\ ancc w ith fair ac curacy, 
so that no serious alterations in strategical plans were necessar) 
because of the failure of available shipping to measure up to 
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expectations. On the other hand, changes in transportation 
plans to meet new strategical conditions frequently were neces- 
sary, and sometimes projected military, operations had to be 
scaled down in order to permit the War Shipping Administra- 
^ tion to allocate additional vessels to the movement of lend-lease 
g' siqpfllies. In such cases the shipping factors had to be carefully 
D> icooniputed for all military operations affected, 
Q. It was necessary to plan not only the number but also the 
t\"pes of ships which would be needed for anticipated operations. 
1 The fleet had to be kept in balance according to the prospective 
a! requirements, so that there always would be the right propor- 
tion as between troop ship, dry- cargo ship, and tank ship ca- 
pacities. Any unbalance in this respect impaired ability to use 
■ijiall vessels to maximum capac ity. Considering the uncertain 
J incidence of sinkings and the necessary changes in strategical 
^ plans, this was no simple task. 

When we entered the war our cargo lift was relatively greater 
than, our troop lift and orders were placed for many new troop 
^ships. The situation soon was changed, however, due to the 
hasty conversion of troop tratu^rts to increase their capacity, 
the acquisition of the services of some of the large British 
^passenger liners and the heavy sinkings of cargo ships and tank- 
'%ltts. Then in 1943, the tremendous output of new cargo ships, 
"i^iccotnpaiiied by a decrease in the rate of sinkings, rendered it 
Dicxpedient to convert cargo ships of the LIBERTY type and 



utilize them for the ti ansportation of troops to the active Medi- 
terranean Theater. When Germany's surrender necessitated 
the redeployment or repatriation of 3,000,000 men with utmost 
dispatch, the troop lift was further increased by the in- 
stallation of passenger equipment in about 300 LIBERTY and 
VICTORY cargo ships. The above gives but tile roughest in- 
dication of the task which devolved upon the transportati<m 
planners in their effort to maintain fleet b^ance, but it affords 
a general idea of the problem. 

Another factor of primary importance in planning oversea 
operations was the capacity of the docharge ports to handle tiie 
required \ olume of cargo. In establishing new bases or open- 
ing new combat areas, this capacity frequently was a limiting 
factor. When necessary, assault troops and their supplies could 
be landed over beaches, but that was a slow and costiy process. 
It was part of the plaimcrs* task to estimate the capacities of 
existing facilities, not only to discharge cargo but to clear it 
through the ports to Army dumps, and also to estimate how 
much time would be required to restore demolished docks and 
warehouses, and to build new facilities where necessary. The 
situation was hot essentially different when our troops occupied 
ports which had not handled deep water shipping previously. 

After port operations had been regularized, the planners 
endeavored to retrain over'Kjptimsstic tiieatm from calling for- 
ward more cargo than they could discharge and holding the 
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ships in idleness for indefinite periods. Despite all precautions 
in that direction, however, such a situation obtained in the 
Southwest Pacific in 1943 and 1944 where the rapidly changing 
strategical situation frequently caused a change in supply priori- 
ties and sometimes made it impracticable to discharge ships 
at the ports to which they oiig^ally had been consigned. A 
similar condition developed in the European Theater in the 
latter part of 1 944 when failure to capture certain French and 
Belgian f>orts as early as had been expected and failure to set 
up an adequate system of base depots to permit the docks and 
warehouses at the ports to be cleared protnptly resulled in as 
many as 200 ships being held idle awaiting discharge. Aggres- 
sive action in Washington aided by the opening of additional 
ports cleared up the situation in Europe and improved it in the 
Southwest Pacific. In the latter instance, however, the kaleido- 
scopic nature bf the o|>erations, together with the lack of large 
and well-equipped ports, forestalled a complete solution. 

Transportation within the theaters also required careful for- 
ward planning. Before the assaults upon North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and Continental Europe, the railway networks had been 
minutely studied, their principal operational facilities located, 
and their potential capacities estimated. C^alculations nvck 
made of the amount of American railway equipment that 
would ht required to supplement local equipment, and the 
number of United States railway operating and shop troops 
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that would be needed to augment such native personnel as 
might become available. Similar studies were made of the 
railways in Japan and China in anticipation of large-scale in- 
vasions into those countries. In like manner, all possible in- 
formation was gathered regarding the highway networks in all 
potential combat areas. Sometimes this planning was subject 
to severe handicaps because the information available regarding 
highways in many countries was less complete and reliable than 
that regarding railways. Where new highway projects wen 
anticipated, as in the case of the Ledo Road, complete estimato 
of equipment and other operating requirements were prepared 
in the Transportation Corps. Similar though less extensive re- 
search was undertaken with regard to inland w aterways. Such 
technical studies were made by the Rail, Highway, and Water 
Divisions of the Office of the Chief of Transportation, and were 
coordinated by the Planning Division. 

One of the many difficult planning tasks which confronted 
the Chief of Transportation during the early part of the war 
was that of programming the delivery of railway and floating 
equipment to meet future requirements as they developed. On 
the one hand there was the high degree of flexibility in the 
strategical planning of the Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff; 
on the other, there was the fact that the Transportation Corps 
was not established until after we were well into the war and as 
a consequence was at a disad\'antage in placing contracts for 
equipment and obtaining deliveries according to schedule. 
This problem was appreGiably eased when in the summer of 
1943 the War Department developed a system under which 
each future military operation, whether originating in the War 
Department or in a theater, was set up as a project with 
itemized equipment requirements. Such projects, once ap- 
proved, not oiily served to guide the Chief of Transportation in 
ordering the materiel for which he had procurement responsi- 
bility, but also assisted him in planning ship space for the move- 
ment of all materiel embraced in the project. 

The fact that Army and Navy activities were so closeh 
interlocked, especially in the Pacific theaters, meant that clos- 
est cooperation between the two ser\ ices was necessary, not only 
in the broad strategical planning but also in the details of 
execution. The Joint Staff Plaimers and the Jomt Military 
Transportation Commitee had the major coordinating role?. 
The Joint Army-Navy Petroleum Board dealt with all phases of 
the procurement and handling of petroleum products. In the 
summer of 1942 a Joint Army-Navy Logistical Plan was agreed 
upon, with a view to the better coordination of the movement 
of supplies and the more efficient utilization of shipping, par- 
ticularly in the Pacific. Joint committees, on which the War 
Shipping Administration also was represented, were established 
at Pacific coast ports to implement this agreement. In the fall 
of 1943 a Joint Logistical Committee was set up by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. In May 1945, with the weight of the war 
effort turned toward Japan, a joint conference was held in 
Washington with a view to further coordinating the flipping 
and supply procedures of the Anny and the Navy. While prog- 
I CSS was made in some directions, the differing principles upon 
which these activities of the two services were based forestalled 
the attainment of complete harmony. 
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I The Army Transportation Corps 

Although a more extensive account of organizational de- 
velopments and administrative problems in the Transporta- 
tion Corps will be given in later sections of this report, a few 
facts regarding the Corps' establishment and early history, 
presented at ttas point, will be helpful as background for the 
discussion of operating problems and accomplishments which 
is to foUow. 

The most significiant facts to be noted are that an integratol 

^ transportation serv ice did not come into existence until three 
g months after the United States entered the war; that its 
transition into the Transportation Corps did not take place 
until several months more had passed; and that the final 
^ substantial addition to the Corps' responsibilities came almost 
a year after Pearl Harbor. Thus the new transportation 
^ service was under the necessity of building up its organization 
^ and establishing procedures while also coping with unprece- 
q dented operating problems during the most critical phase of 
^ the war. 

During the peace period the movement of troops and sup- 
^ plies by common carriers in the zone of interior, and by Army 
I transports and commercial vessels between the United States 
^ and our oversea bases was the responsibility of The Quarter- 
ed master General. The Chief of Engineers was responsible for 
^ the construction of military and utility raihoatls, the proc urc- 
^ inent of all railroad equipment required by the Army, the 
training of railroad troop units, and the operation and main- 
Di tenancc of militarv- railroads: The Quartermaster General was 
i responsible for the operation and maintenance of utility rail- 

o 
o 

I 
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roads, except at installations which were under the exclusive 
control of other supply services. The commandei-s of ports 
of embarkation reported direcdy to the War Department 
General Staff, and the line of demarkation between their 
duties with regard to Army transports and those of The 
Quartermaster General was not clearly drawn. As matters 
were developing in the fall of 1941, the commanders of the 
two holding and reconsignment points which were being buflt 
to aid in the regulation of the flow of traffic to the ports, also 
were to be responsible directly to the General Staff. Over-all 
supervision of these activities was exercised by the Supply 
Division (G-4) of the General Staff. 

This decentralization of transportation operations was in 
line with the Army Reorganization Act of 1920, which dis- 
regarded the recommendations of the War Department for 
the establishment of a permanoit Transportation Corps, 
although the experiences of World War I had shown such a 
corps to be highly desirable. The situation was further com- 
plicated by the fact that those elements of the Army which 
had heavy procur^ent and shipping responsibilities — 
notably the Ordnance Department, Corps of Engineers, and 
Air Corps — had developed traffic organizations of their own, 
which in their eagerness to move supplies without delay some- 
times encroached upon The Quartermaster Genend's ^here. 
Also, the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War, in connec- 
tion with its procurement responsibilities, had concerned itself 
with the general aspects of transportation, largely in duplica- 
tion of the activities of G-A. 

As the size of the Army increased under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of September 1 940, and the extension and strengthen- 
ing of our system of oversea bases pro rre^sed, the Army's 
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transportation problems grew in both size and complexity. 
In this situation the decentralization of operating responsi- 
bilities was a definite handicap. The necessary and logical 
solution was for G-4 to assume the authority required to effect 
the coordination of Army transportation activities, even though 
this would involve stepping outside the recognized sphere of 
the General Staff. Accordingly, in the spring of 1941, the 
Transportation Branch of G-^ began to expand, and by early 
December it embraced sections to deal with the respective 
types of transportation, as well as plaiming and administra- 
ti\'c matters. Following our entry into the war this expansion 
increased at a quickened pace. 

The weaki^sse d this cunalx^tne arrangement were 
accentuated during the pressure period immediately following 
Pearl Harbor. The most earnest cooperation of all concerned 
could not overcome the faults inherent in the system. It was 
abundantly clear that a revision of the transportation set-up 
was highly dtisirable and that it should he accomplished 
without delay. 

The first step in that direction was taken in connection with 
the Army reorganization which became effective 9 March 
1 942. A Transportation Division ( soon renamed Transporta^ 
tion Service) was e^abtished as one of the cotttpbheiits bf the 
newly created Services of Supply ( predecessor to the Army Serv- 
ice Forces). The new Transportation Division took over the 
personnel and responsibilities of the Transportation Branch of 
G-4 and the Transportation Division in the Office of The 
Quartermaster General. The new Chief of Transportation 
was made responsible also for the ports of embarkation and the 
holding and reconsignment points. Steps were taken promptly 
to eliminate duplicating s^Sk and activities in other elements 
of the War Department. 

This measure of integration was a step in the right direction, 
but it fell short of the destred^ial. The personnel of the new 
Tranqsortation S€arim:e was madeup entirdy of officers who had 
been detsuled from various other services and thus lacked uni- 
form training, a common point of view, and a single allegiance. 
The transportation officers at Army installations in the zone of 
interior were appointed by the commanders of those iilstailla- 
tions, and the Chief of Transportation had little or no super- 
vision of their activities. The Chief of Transportation jJso 
lacked proper relationships with the transportation officers with 
the forces in the field. No adequate provision had been made 
for the training of traifisportation troop uiiitSi Reconunehd^- 
tions looking to the correction of these shortcomings were pre- 
pared in June 1942, with the result that a Transportation Corps 
was created by the War Department under its wartime powers, 
effective 31 July 1942. 

Responsibility for the procurement of floating equipment had 
been taken o\ cr by the Transportation Service from The Quar- 
termaster General in March 1942. At the same time it took 
over the training of port headquarters and port battalions, 
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which had been conducted at the ports of embarkation, al- 
though this responsibility was not formally transferred from 
The Quartermaster General until the Transportation Corps wa? 
created in July 1942. The operation and maintenance of way 
atid equipment of military railways were transferred from the 
Corps of Engineers to the Transportation Corps in September 
1942, and the operation and maintenance of equipment of 
utility railroads were transferred frOitt the Qttaitenndster 
Corps at the same time. The design, procurement, storage, 
and issue bf all railway equipment, the training of railway troop 
organizations, and the entire Military Railway Service were 
transferred from the Corps of Engineers to the Transportation 
Corps in November 1942. 

No further significant transfers of responsibility to the Trans- 
portation Corps took place during the war. The procurement 
of motor vehicles remained with the Ordnance Department, 
and the training of truck companies was handled chiefly by the 
Army Groimd Forces and Army Air Forces. 

The control of air traffic within the zone of interior and m 
the o\crsca theaters and bases, was begun by the Transporta- 
tion Branch of G-4 and continued by the Chief of Transporta- 
tion until 1 July 1942, when it was transferred to the Army Air 
Forc« by War Dfcpartment directive. Tht Chief of Trans- 
portation, who had built up a staff to handle this traffic, opposed 
the transfer on the ground that movements by air and surface 
carriers required careful coordination and that this could b 
accomplished best if all traffic were controlled by one agency 
He contended also that his organizatiian was in the best posi- 
tion to administer priorities for the movement of personnel and 
suppfies by air. The experiences of the war justified those 

T5l€ gradual increase in the responsibilities of the Chief of 
Transportation in regard to transportation, training, and pro- 
curement had been accompanied l)y the establishment of a 
variety of new field agencies, as well as the opening of addi- 
tional portSi of embarkation. In December 1942 all agencies, 
except the ports of embarkation, and the headquarters of the 
Military Railway Service which were soon to move overseas, 
were placed under the direction of nine zone Crans^rtation 
offic«e^. The transpoitation zones were coextensive with the 
nine service comands, and the zone officers were located in the 
same cities as the scr\ ice command lu'aclquar tcrs. 

Thus, in 1943 and 1944 the organization in the zone of inte- 
rior consisted of the Office of the Chief of Transportation, the 
ports of embarkation with their subports and cargo ports, and 
the transportation zones with their subordinate installations. 
In 1 945 the existing field organization was changed somewhat 
by the removal of the field procurement offices and the supply 
depots from the jurisdiction of the zorie transportation officers, 
and the Transportation Corps Board was set up as an added 
field agency to carry on research and development work over 
the entire range of Transportation. G«*ps activity. 
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It has been th« general policy of the War Oeparttnent to iltUtze 
the common carriers in the zone of interior, rather than to 
establish and operate Army transportation systems. This has 
proved satisfactory in times of war as well as of peace, and 
departures from the policy have been found necessary only in 
isolated instances. Siich departures have been made oidy 
when unusual conditions encountered by the common carriers 
have affected or threatened to affect their services to the extent 
of interfering with essential military traffic. 

Recognizing the difficulties under which the carrieis were 
obliged to work in view of wartime shortages and restrictions, 
the Transportation Corps endeavored to aid them in every way 
po.ssibic to maintain their services. The Corps supported the 
railroads in thdf endeavors to obtain allocations of scarce mate- 
rials for the construction of additional equipment, and in their 
applications for special amortization for tax purposes in con- 
nection with new facilities acquired specifically to meet war 
conditions. The motor carriers were aided in obtaining new 
vdiides, as well da tires and spare part:^, through ihterce^ons 
with the Government agencies concerned and with manufac- 
turers and dealers. The Transportation Corps assisted the 
carriers to meet the manpower shortage in a variety of ways, 
and placed troops at their disposal to meet ^pedal em«!^encies. 
TTie Clorps exercised all po8sildeiAfluenc«i toprev^tli^^ 

^ pages, and to bring about a r<satni»tion of work when strikes 

8 occurred. 

^ The Tran^rtation Corps was the operating agency of the 
* Har Department when it took control of the American rail- 
^ roads on 27 December 1943. Because continued operation of 
'he railroads by their managements was threatened by strikes 
^ scheduled to begin 30 December, the President, by Executive 
^ Order, empowered and directed the Secretary of War "to man- 
° age and operate or arrange for the management and operation 
P of the carriers," in such manner as might be necessary to assure 
continuous and uninterrupted transportation service. The See- 
retary of War delegate4 his authority to the Commanding 
I General, Army Seriace Forces, who in turn char^di the Chief 
^ of Transportation with direct rci^Oi^bility for operations. A 
S- comprehensive plan for the possession, control, and operation of 
the railroadsby the Arihy, which had been prepared in advance 
-a °f the emergency, was placed in effect immediately. The 
president of a large railroad was appointed principal advisor 
to the War Department. Seven leading railroad executives 
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were commissioned colonels and a|^inted region:^ directors. 
The field personnel of the Transportation Corps, augmented 
by staff officers provided by the service commands, was organ- 
ized to operate under the supervision of the regional directors. 
The plan contemplated that the Army would leave operations 
In the hands of the raiiroad maniagements unles a different 
course should become necessary. Fortunately this did not 
eventuate, and following the settlement of the dispute between 
labor and management, the Army relinquished control of the 
railroads on 18 January 1944. An interruption or impair- 
sntnt of service at that time would have had serious military 
telpUcations. 

Aldose relationship was formed with the Office of Defense 
IVansportation at th^ time of its establishment and maintained 
thereafter. The attitude of the Chief of Transportation was 
that all regulations of ODT, which increased the efficiency of 
the national transportation system and promoted a smooth 
flow of traffic, were essential to the war effort and should be 
fiilly supfxjrtcd by the Artny. A" ™dar!rtaifidihg Was readied 
that all such regulations wouM be submitted for clearance by 
the Chief of Transportation before being placed in effect, and 
when these regulations interposed difficulties in the way of the 
Army's transportation operations, which were not offset by the 
general improvement which they would effect, ODT was re- 
quested to make an exception of military traffic. Generally 
speaking this arrangement worked out satisfactorily to the 
Army, though in some instances aribltrary action by ODT 
proved embarrassing until correction was made. 

Close working relations were maintained also with the Public 
Roads Administration in all matters affecting Army highway 
transportation. Under Public Law 521, 78th Congress, PRA 
has been engaged in developing a national system of inter- 
state highways, so located as to link up the principal industrial 
areas in the United States, connect at suitable border points 
with routes in Canada and Mexico, and adequately serve the 
national defense. The War Department was requested to 
cooperate with PRA in matters affecting military uses and re- 
quirements, and for some months the Transportation Corps 
was engaged in studies to determine what changes should be 
recommended in a network preliminarily proposed by the 
National Interregion^ Highway Committee. 

One section of Altny Inland freight traffic was not under 
the direct control of l3tit Chi<sf of Trani^)ortation — that of the 
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Army Air Forces. The War Department regulation which 
established an integrated transportation service in March 
1942, made no exception of that traffic. However, prior to 
that time the Air Corps had established a traffic organization 
and dcvdoped techniques and procedures, which it contended 
could not be transferred without an adverse effect upon its 
over-all operations. Under these circumstances the Chief of 
Transportation temporarily delegated the requisite authority 
to the Army Air Forces, to enable them to continue the day- 
to-day management of their own freight traffic, but reserved 
the right to establish policies and to represent the War Depart- 
ment in dealings with other Government agencies. Despite 
the good intentions of all parties, such a divided responability 
could not exist without giving rise to inconsistencies and mis- 
imderstandings, and the arrangement should be terminated 
as soon as conditions make this possible. 

Inland Passenger Traffic 

During the period of our participation in the war — a period 
of 45 months from December 1941 through August 1945 — 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation routed 33,678,000 
passengers in organized groups of 40 or more. Of this total, 
32,881,000 (97.6 percent) were routed by rail, and 797,000 
(2.4 percent) by motorbus. The best comparable data 
for World War I indicate that 5,046,000 passengers were 
moved by special train during a period of 18}^ months, from 
1 May 1917 through 10 November 1918. 

Under Army regulations all organized groups of 40 or 
more traveling on War Department orders were routed by 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation. Smaller groups 
and individuals were routed by the transportation officers at 
points of origin. In all cases where the groups confflsted of 
15 or more and traveled by railroad, the routings were 
worked out initially by the respective territorial passenger 
associations of the railroads. The War Department relied 
upon those associations to effect the proper distribution of 
traffic among the individual carriers, and look after other 
railroad interests. When the routings proposed by the asso- 
ciations did not meet Army requirements, appropriate changes 
were requested. Representatives of the passenger associations 
were stationed in the Traffic Control Division of the Office 
of the Chief of Transportation, as well as at the larger Army 
installations, so that such adjustments were made quickly. 

The objective during the war was to provide sleeping cars 
for troops en route over 12 hours, whose trips terminated after 
midnight. Due to the shortage of sleeping cars it frequently 
was not possible to adhere to that plan, and it sometimes was 
necessary in order to carry out prescribed schedules, to require 
troops to travel in coaches one or more nights. When travel- 
ing by tourist sleeper, two men were assigned to a lower berth 
and one to an upper. One of the 14 sections was reserved for 
other than sleeping purposes, so that the usual complement 
was 39 men to a sleeping car. In normal coach travel, three 
men were assigned to two seats, but when coaches were used 
for overnight or very long trips an effort was made to assign 
only one man to a seat. 
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When a sufficient number of troop cars was moving over a 
given route, special troop trains were made up, since this greatly 
simplified the control of the movement and the discipline of 

the men, as compared with troop cars attached to regular 
trains. Each troop train was in charge of a troop train com- 
mandor and was attended by a medical officer. The .troop tr^ 
commander appointed an assistant, a baggage officer, a mess 
officer, and a commander for each car to maintain discipline 
and enforce sanitary regulations. A troop kitchen car was 
assigned to each train carrying 100 or more troops, and an addi- 
tional kitchen' car was added if the number exceeded 250. 
Baggage cars were fitted up by the Army to serve as kitchen 
cars, until specially built kitchen cars were provided by the 
Government. Sometimes the Urains included boxcars and flat 
cars, the latter for heavy organizational equipment such as 
tanks and artillery. 
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A train of Govemmont-own«d troop sloopors vrinds thraugh the mountains. 
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D| During the years 1943 and 1944 the railways assigned the special troop sleepers, and also 400 special troop kitchen cars, 

^foDowing equipment to move troops and other passengers with funds provided by the Defense Plant Corporation. The 

y traveling in groups of 40 or more : sleepers, although light and of very simple design, were well- 

p 1943 1944 equipped and each provided 30 berths in tiers of three. They 

°Tourist sleepers 137,421 138,253 were turned over to the Pullman Company for operation. 

pCoaches 97,635 55,987 When it became evident that the redeployment and dcmobiliza- 

z^psgasecars i^'i'f^ tion of forces from Europe would require an unprecedented 

raFlotcars 47,454 13,732 , , , . jj-.- i j i 

"^Standard sleepers 3 077 3 1 34 amount of sleepmg cax i^ace, additional orders were placed for 

iBoxcars and miscellaneous. . . 1 4^759 25^330 1>200 troop sleepers and 400 kitchen cars. Unfortunately, de- 

:t livery of the sleepers was seriously delayed by strikes. 

a Total 345,790 274,048 When troop movement orders involving considerable num- 

^ bers were being drawn up by the Operations Division of the 

■g In the spring of 1 943 when troop movements were especially Generid Staff, representatives of the Traffic Control Division of 

^heavy, the armed forces at times used as much as 50 percent of the Office of the Chief of Transportation were taken into con- 

the sleeping car equipment available in the country and 30 sultation regarding any transportation or traffic factors which 

a; percent of the coaches. It then was decided to build 1,200 might affect the movement. In this way peaks and valleys of 
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CHART NO. 3 




troop travel were leveled off and it was possible to schedule 
movements so that railway equipment wotdd be rd^ased hy 6m 
group in time for it to be used by another group leaving from 
the same general area. Eventually it was arranged that de- 
parture times would be left flexible and that the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation would be permitted to adjust them 
•udthin a limit of 72 hours. By so doing it was possible to Work 
out a much more economical utilization of railway equipment 
through a reduction in the deadheading of passenger cars. 

An drptmzt^ troop niov«m<mt, whether it moved by special 
train or itl special cam on a regular train, was under the 
control of the OfiSce of the Chief of Transportation frOm 
point of origin to^^tination. Times of departure and arri\ al 
were reported by both the unit commanders and the railroads. 
The carriers also gave passing reports at each junction point 
to the Association of American Railroads. This information 
was available to the Army when needed, and it was useful 
not only in forecasting arrivals at destinations, but more 
particularly in arranging for diversions. During the strenu- 
ous days fi^pwiog 7 December 1941, when many troop units 
were being oidved to new stations within the country or to 
ports of embarkation, and when hastily prepared plans were 
subject to sudden change, this complete reporting system was 
of inestimable value. 

In order to properly care for ^e sick a:nd wounded return^ 
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to this country from oversea theaters, and to reduce the 
number of Pultinan cars required to handle padehts, the Armv 

built 320 hospital ward cars during the war, and also 60 
hospital kitchen cars. Designed according to the most up-to- 
date standards of equipment, ventilation, and safety, these 
cars were operated by the service commands, which assigned 
them to the several ports in proportion to the volume of the 
traffic to be handled. The Movements Di\ ision of the Office 
of the Chief of Transportation, acting in conjunction with 
The Surgeon General, indicated the number of cars required 
to meet each incoming hospital ship, or regular transport 
carrying patients. The ports maintained specially trained 
troop units to move the patients from ships to trains. 

Prisoners of war were moved in groups, generally by special 
trains- atld always in coaches. Exceptions to this general 
rule were made only in the case of patients. Special can 
were provided by the railroads for the movement of such 
prisoners. .'\11 windows were blocked so that they could be 
opened only a few inches, and all emergency tools were sealed. 
Only cars allowiiig unobstructed view from one end to the 
other were utilized, and all interior doors were removed 
The Provost Marshal General provided the guards for these 
cars. 

Passenger fares paid by the War Department were in ac- 
cordance mth the Military Passenger Agreement v^iidt was 
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negotiated annually with the railroads by the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, acting jointly. The agree- 
ment provided for reduced rates for military traffic. Advan- 
tage was taken also of land-grant rates, where applicable. 
There was no genera! rate agreement with the bus operators, 
and bus ser\ice was obtained either under charter terms or 
at tariff fares. Although the motor carriers often could pro- 
\ide more satisfactory soFVice for the smaller groups moving 
o\-cr the shorter distances, generally speaking the railroads 
were preferred for military movements because of their ability 
to handle larger groups with better control, their sleeping car 
and kitchen car facilities, and their ability to transport bulky 
equipment with the troops. 

The tremendous increase in railway passenger traffic, both 
military and civilian, made it progressively more difficult to 
obtain reservations on Pullman cars and reserved-seat coaches. 
As a result, Army officers and other employees traveling on 
official business frequently found it impossible to maintain 
their tra%el schedules, and personnel on lea\e of .ibsence or 
furlough often were delayed. To meet this situation the rail- 
roads, in June 1942, arranged to hold blocks of space for the 
use of the Army, Navy, and certain other Government agen- 
dcs. Early in 1943 the War Department began establishing 
.\rmy reservation bureaus in convenient locations at the prin- 
cipal railway centers. Eventually 92 such bureaus and 
branche were functioning. Operated by the Chief of Trans- 
portation and staffed with trained personnel, these agencies 
gready eased the problems of both travelers and railroads. 
L'p to the end of hostilities they had dealt with more than 
5,000,000 requests, and had succeeded in making the reser- 
' vatiotis as requested in all but 4.1 percent of the cases. Dur- 
ing 1943 the proportion of failures was 8.5 percent, but during 
the first 6 months of 1945 it was only 3.0 percent. Navy, 



Marine Corjjs, and Coast Guard persormel were permitted 
to use the Army reservation bureaus in places where their 
own service did not provide a similar facility. 

Handling Returning Troops 

Before the German surrender, careful plans had been laid for 
handling the inland transportation of the troops who would 
begin pouring into our Atlantic coast ports as soon as the fight- 
ing in Europe ceased. It was evident that these returning 
troops, each man making from two to si.x moves prior to sepa- 
ration from the service or embarkation to a new station in the 
Pacific, would impose a heavier burden on the railroads than 
they previously had encountered. To keep the traffic as well 
under control as possible and afford the soldiers as good train 
accommodations as could be given, it was decided to mo\ e the 
men in organized parties whenever feasible, rather than permit 
them to travd as individuals. • This applied not only to trips 
from the ports to the personnel centers, but also to trips from 
personnel centers to homes, from homes to assembly stations, 
and to whatever trips might follow. The plan proved highly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of orderliness of movement 
and economical use of railroad equipment. 

Prior to the German capitulation, the peak month for troop 
traffic in the zone of interior was April 1943, when 1,059,000 
men were routed in groups of 40 or more. Thereafter, with 
the number of troops remaining in the United States declining, 
this traffic diminished and in April 1945 it was only 527,000. 
Then with the beginning of redeployment from Europe it 
began to mount, and in August 1945 a new high of 1,205,000 
was reached. Of that number, 1,174,000 moved by rail and 
3 1 ,000 by bus. August, no doubt, was the peak month for the 
entire war period, since after VJ-Day troop moves for training 



The equipment off the specially dMigned troop sleeper was 
utflltariah but cemfoiftable. 



The special troop kitchen cars built by the Government were 
highly efficient units. 
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The transcontinental troop train was not without its amenities. 




Army Reservation Bureaus operated by the Transportation 
Corps assisted the uniformed men of all servkos. 
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purposes and movements to the ports of embarkation were 
greatly reduced. 

The heavy arrivals of Army and Navy perscHuid at Pacific 
coast ports in November 1945 overtaxed the rail faciUties, with 
the result that many men were detained at the port disposition 
centers several days beyond the nonnal period, because rail 
equipment could not be furnished promptly for transporting 
them to the personnel centers. The basic difficulty was avail- 
ability of cars. A much larger number of men had to be moved 
from Pacific coast ports to the eastern states than from the 
eastern seaboard to the western states, so that the number of 
cars leaving the west coast was greater than the number ar- 
riving. Failure, on account of strikes in manufacturing planL<;, 
to obtain scheduled deliveries of the special troop sleepers whith 
had been ordered in the spring of 1945, had a material bearing 
on the situation. 

Various measures were taken to improve this condition. The 
Office of Defense Transportation and the railroads were called 
upon to divert cars, both sleepers and coaches, from regular 
train service to handle troop traffic. A thousand additional 
cars were obtained in this manner, and several himdred of them 
were deadheaded to the Pacific coast so that they could be used 
to move troops from the disposition centers with the least pos- 
sible dday. Hie Transportation Corps arranged for Army cots 
to be converted and installed in 3 1 2 troop sleepers which had 
been completed except for the installation of berths — work 
which had been stopped because the manufacturer's plant wa.s 
strikebound. As many Army hospital cars as could be spared 
from transporting patients were asngned to troop traffic. The 
Office of Defense Transportation was requested to raise from 
450 to 500 miles the minimum distance over which sleeping cars 
could be used in regular train services, in order to make more of 
these cars available for troops, but the request was not granted. 

When tiie heavy return movement began in the summer of 
1945, it was arranged that troops would be moved by air from 
both coasts. In October 32,000 troops were so moved, ap- 
proximately half from Adantic and half from Pacific ports. In 
view of the situation which developed in November, and the 
even more difficult situation which was in prospect for Decem- 
ber, arrangements were made for troops to use 10,000 addi- 
tional airplane seats per month from the Pacific coast. This 
additional albtment represented about 70 percent of the 
available eastbound space on the commercial air lines. 

lolaiid Fzeight TiqMc 

From December 1941 thttjugh August 1945, the freight 

moving on War Department bills of lading totaled 324,89 1,000 
short tons. This movement, which began with 1 ,600,000 tons 
in the first month of the war, reached a peak of 1 1 ,001 ,000 tons 
in March 1945, and then began to decline as the German re- 
sistance weakened and the end of the war in Europe appeared 
to be near. The heaviest monthly movement of War Depart- 



Troep unit equipment moving on open railway cart was well 
guarded en route. 
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ment freight by rail during World War I was 1,105,000 tons 
in October 1918. The volume increased after the Armistice 
to a peak of 1,446,000 tons in March 1919. 

carload shipments, whether domestic or for export, were 
routed by the Office of the Chief of Transportation. As many 
as 40,000 route orders were issued in a sin^e mondi. A sub- 
stantial part of the less-than-carload shipments was handled by 
the consolidated car service which the Transportation Corps 
operated. Other LCL shipments were routed by the transpor- 
ution officers at points of origin. An analysis by carrier (ex- 
cept air) of freight moving on War Department bills of lading 
during the 45-month period, December 1941^ — ^August 1945, 
follows : 





Short Ions 


Percent 






88.7 






1.5 


Roil — express 


1,099,000 


.3 




26,534,000 


8.2 




4,236,000 


1.3 




324,891.000 


100.0 




The demand for flatcart to move military equipment was 
heavy, but requirements always were met. 



On the basis of ton-miles, War Department freight trans- 
poned by the railroads was 5.1 percent of their total freight in 
1942, and increased to 12.5 percent of the total in June of 

1 1945. As between the year 1942 and 1 1 months of 1945, the 
average distance covered by War Department shipments by 

il increased from 700 to 780 miles. 

In normal times the choice of routes for shipments was de- 
tennined primarily on the basis of rates. During the war this 

requirement was relaxed and military expediency was given 
precedence. However, the matter of rates never was lost sight 
of, and in a lai^ percentage of cases it continued to be the 
governing factor. A complete file of tariffs was maintained in 
the Traffic Control Division in the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation, as well as a staff trained in the utilization of these 

, tariffs and in the very intricate problems involved in the use of 

' land-grant rates. 

■5, Very thorough studies were made with a view to saving 

0 freight charges for the War Department. Rate reductions 
^Wac obtained by negotiation with the carriers, or, when 
=^ necessary, by formal proceedings before regulatory bodies. 
3 Clasafication ratings as applied to War Department items 

WR- adjusted to make them more equitable, and numerous 
b new ratings were worked out with the carriers on a fair basis. 
pWith about a million items in use by the Army, classification 
° ratings presented a large and intricate problem. Storage in 

2 transit privileges were made applicable to a large number of 
£-%ny installations, resulting in reduced transportation costs. 
^It was estimated that the savings in freight charges thus 

1 effected were on the basis of about $60,000,000 annually. 

The Transportation Corps conducted a persistent campaign 
against wasteful detention of cars at Army installations. One 
;^feature of this campaign was a monthly report showing the 



"5 Motor tewing launches with demountable cabins were moved 
i across the continent by rail. 




Sixteen quarter-ton trucks double-decked on a flotcar took 
full advantage of car capacity and railway clearances. 
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CHART NO, 4 



SHORT TONS OF FREIGHT MOVED MONTHLY IN THE ZONE OF INTERIOR, ON WAR DEPARTMENT 
BILLS OF LADING, BY ALL COMMERCIAL CARRIERS EXCEPT AIR 
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speed with which cars were unloaded and releas«d at more 

than 200 of the Army's largest freight handling points. The 
report was sent to the installations studied, and since it showed 
their relative standing, it created a spirit of competition among 
them. As a result, between July 1944 and July 1945 the 
percentage of cars released before the expiration of 24 hours 
increased from 62 to 71, and the percentage held beyond the 
48-hour free period decreased from 14 to 7. This meant not 
only that the cars were put back in circulation more quickly, . 
but also that demurrage charges were reduced substantially. 

The Transportation Corps gave its full support to the mo%c- 
ment, which was country-wide, for the full utilization of 
freight car space. The transportation officers in the field 
constantly were impressed with this necessity, and coached in 
techniques. As a result, the average weight of War Depart- 
ment freight loaded in a car increased from 28.9 short tons in 
April 1943 to 30.0 tons in June 1 945. That the War Depart- 
ment average was less than the over-all average was due to the 
fact that so large a part of Army freight is made up of types 
which are light in proportion tf) their bulk. Vehicles, for 
example, constituted more than 1 0 percent of the total Army 
freight moved by mil. Other ty^>es required special stowing, 
which consumed space. 
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Methods of stowing, blocking, and bracing large Arm} 

equipment, such as \ehiclcs, tanks, and artillery, were greatly 
improved during the wai . In the early stages these improve- 
ments generally were developed by the respective arms and 
services— notably the Ordnance Department and the Armoretl 
Force Board — in direct dealings with the loading rules com- 
mittees of the railroads, and frequently without consultation 
with the Transportation Corps. Later the Transportation 
Corps itself initiated proposals and conducted experiments lo 
test their practicability. Early in 1945 the Chief of Traa<- 
portation was specifically assigned staff supervision over all 
car loading procedures, with control cner liaison between the 
arms and ser%'ices and the railroad loading rules committees. 

Wastage through cross-hauling and back-hauling also rc- 
cei\ ed constant attention in the OlTice of the Chief of Trans- 
portation. The seriousness of such practices, in the light of the 
car shortage, was broadcast to all transportation officers. By 
studying the route orders for specific commodities it was pos- 
sible for the Traffic Control Division to discover what seemed 
to be avoidable cross-hauls and back-hauls, and such cases were 
brought to the attention of the procuring services involved. It 
was then the responsibility of those services to work out such 
changes in future shipping programs as might be feasible. 
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Tabic III. Origins of War Department carload (reisht as disclosed by on 
analysis of bills of lading for the S-montfi period, Ausust-December 1 944 



Origin 


Carloads 


Percent 




653,000 


47.7 




jOj,uuu 


ZO. J 




1 49,000 


10.9 




1 1 4,000 


8.3 


Holding and reconsisnment points. . ■ ■ 


30,000 


2.2 




28,000 


2.0 


Army-Navy Consolidating stations. . . 


1 8,000 


1.3 




15,000 


1.1 


Total 


. . 1,370,000 


100.0 



Throughout the war specially expeditied freight shiprnents 

ucrc necessary to meet theater requirements. Orders for such 
ser\ice were given only by the Transportation Corps. During 

i the critical stages of the invasion of Germany, expedited ship- 
ments of ammunition were run directly from ordnance plants 
to ports to meet carefully phased convoy sailings. Following 
our occupation of Attu and Kiska, a shipment of 169 sorely 
needed tractors was rushed to the San Francisco Port of Em- 

I badcation froin Peoria, Illinois, by Utilizing all hi^peed box 
cars available in the vicinity and running them through to the 
port in two special trains. These are only examples of a pro- 
cedure which became almost routine. When dealing with 



such movements, the Transportation Corps determined whether 

expedited regular train scr\ice or special train service was 
necessary. The Association of American Railroads then made 
the arrangements and assigned q)ecial symbols. Reports on 
the progress of the shij)ment$ were received through the AAR, 
and final checks were made at the ports to determine whether 
the arrivals had been according to .schedule. 

The establishment of an Army consolidated car ser\'ice was 
an innovation, but it was virtually a necessity. During the 
first year of the war about 40 percent of the total number of 
War Department shipments were less than carloads. As such 
they were routed by transportation officers in the field and 
were consolidated into carload lots by the railroads. These 
shipments therefore passed completely out of War Department 
control, and furthermore their delivery was delayed by the 
consolidating and break-bulk operations. After studying the 
situation the Army decided that by establishing its own con- 
solidated car service for shipments between certain areas, it 
not only would overcome these handicaps but would effect a 
large sav ing in freight charges by paying carload rather than 
LCL rates. 

The first Army cmisoUdating station was established at 

Chicago in July 1942, for shipments to the State of California. 
The undertaking was so successful that additional consoli- 
dating stations were set up at New York, Philadelphia, St. 



Trucks delivering package freight to the Army-Navy 
Consolidating Station at Chicago. 
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CHART NO. 5 



SHORT TONS OF FREIGHT COHSOLIOATEO AND FORWARDED MONTHLY BY 
THE ARMY -NAVY CONSOLIDATING STATIONS 
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Louis, and Cleveland, and freight distributing agencies for 
their respective areas were installed at San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, 
Ogden, El Paso, Fort Worth, San Antonio, Atlanta, Mem- 
phis, Chicago, and Philadelphia. Certain distributing 
agencies also did consolidating. When a full car could be 
consolidated for a single depot or other installation, it was 
consigned directly to that installation. In February 1943 the 
Navy began participating in the service, although the opera- 
tion continued exclusixely imder the Army Chief of Trans- 
portation. From July 1942 through August 1945, a total of 
140,000 carloads was consolidated, of which approximately 
65 percent represented Army freight and 35 percent Navy 
freight. This total included 45,782 refrigerator cars which 
otherwise probably would have been deadheaded to the 
Pacific coast. 

The strategy of defeating Germany before the full weight of 

our armed might was turned against Japan called for a com- 
plete plan for the readjustment of export traffic movements 
when VE-Day came. The planning was begun in August 1943 
and every contingency had been provided for when Germany 
surrendered. Since October 1944 all shipments destined to 
Europe had been marked either SHP (ship) or STO (stop) 
before leaving the depot or contractor's plant. So far as 
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possible the two classes were shipped in separate cars. Upon 
notification from the War Department, it was a relativdy 
simple matter for the railroads to hold STO cars, report them 
to the Office of the Chief of Transportation, and await notice 
of disposition. STO cargo at ports of embarkation and hold- 
ing and reconsignment points also was to be reported to 
Washington by special courier. Representatives of the se\ eral 
procuring services were stationed in the Traffic Control Divi- 
sion to receive reports of stopped cargo and arrange for its 
disposition. This plan was placed in effect on 6 May, 2 days 
before official VE-Day, and by 10 May disposition orders had 
been furnished on all STO cargo, representing 7,112 carloads. 
A similar plan was used at the time of the Japanese capitula- 
tion, and the 15,396 carloads which were stopped by the 
railroads or reported by the ports were all disposed of By 
7 September 1945. 

Control of Pori-Bound Freight 

Having in mind the harmful eflfect of port congestion upon 
the movement of military supplies to France in 1917-18, the 
Army took steps early in 1941 looking to the control of its own 

traff'c. The first measures were designed merely to keep the 
Office of The Quartermaster General fully informed regarding 
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^dantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports. In the fall of 1941 the W.ir 
|>epartment established agencies at New York and Boston to 
i^resent the Army's interests in keeping lend-lease supplies 
Roving smoothly through the ports, and the number of such 
agencies was increased as the need grew, hnmedialely follow- 
Big our entry into the war five regulating stations were set up 
Bh the transcontinental rail lines — at Spokane, Ogden, Salt 
i^ake City, Albuquerque, and £1 Paso — ^to stop or divert cars 
iestined to Pajctfic coast ports, as m^ht be directed. 



Due to lack of effective control over port-bound i 
and other conditions growing out of our sudden entry into 
war, the winter of 1941-42 brou^t the threat of serious 
gestion at a number of the large ports. This was notably 
at New York, Philadelphia, and San l- rancisco. Among 
contributing causes were the unusual volume of freight se 
export, the detention of some lend-lease shipments at the ^ 
pending decision as to whether ^bt supplies would be 
by the United States Army, the redistributicm of itdp^ag- 
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meet new requiranents, and the temporary withdrawal of 

vessels from service for arming and degaussing. 

The port of San Francisco was afTected immediately. It was 
called upon to handle the bulk of the shipments to the Pacific 
by both the Army and the Navy^ and the rail facilities were 
inadequate for iht load. Furthermore, at the tune of our entry 
into the war the Army maintained a general depot at San Fran- 
cisco, which brought into the port area large quantities of sup- 
plies intended for issue to installations in the western states 
rather than for export. The situation was gradually cleared 
lip by utilizing all available space for storage, moving cars oiit 
of the port area, and controlling further arrivals through the 
regulating stations. Eventually the general depot was removed 
from San Francisco. In dealing with this problem ill eoAg^ 
tipQ, the Army and the Association of American Railroads 
worked in close cooperation. 

In an attempt to relieve New York of part of its heavy 
export traffic load, greater utilization of the port of Phila- 
ddpUa vfaa undertaken. Due priiiiarily to the uncontroUied 
movement of lend-lease freight into Philadelphia, and the 
failure of ships to become available as promptly as had been 
anticipated, an unsatisfactory eottdition developed there. The 
backlog of freight held in cars, on the docks, and in storage 
became so 'great as to handicap current operations. In brdtr 
that military cargoes might move freely through the port, the 
Chief of Transportation directed his representative in charge 
of the Philadelphia Port Agency to rdieve the situation by 
whatever means might be found necessary. In addition to 
moving cars to sidings outside the port area, considerable 
quantities of freight were sent back to the Marietta Holding 
and Rcconsignment Point for temporary storage, and further 
d^pments to the port were restfieted. 

The system eventually established embraced a dual control, 
exercised through the Issuance of block releases and unit 
permits. The block releases were Issued by a Transportation 
Control Committee, consisting of representatives of the Army, 
Navy, Office of Defiisnse Thinsportation, War Shipping Ad- 
I ministration, and British Ministry of War Transport. The 
committee met daily in the Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
'stion, and its executive and staff were appointed by him. 
Based on estimates of the supplies which would be ready for 
export and the shipping that woidd be available for lifting 
them, the block releases indicated the maximiun tonnage that 
; could be shipped to each port during a given month. Having 
I, determined the block releases in advance Of the mohth, the 
: Transportation Control Committee was authorized to change 
' the tonnages, require that specific shipments be held or di- 
verted, and direct that embargoes be placed against specific 
ports, as subsequent developments might warrant. 

Tiic authbrity to iasuc unit pemuts for all Government 
export freight, except that of the Na\7, was vested in the 
r Traffic Control Divi^oii of the Office of the Chief of Trans- 
portation. Such permits were issued for specific shipm<»it8 
upon applications filed by the shippers. The Na\7 permitted 
Its own shipments, and the War Shipping Administration was 
; authorized to issue permits for commercial shipments, which it 
accomplished through the Association of American Railroads 



acting as its agent. The stun total of unit permits for ship- 
ments to arrive at a given port during a given month could 
not exceed the pertinent block release. The railroads were 
directed not to accept shipments at points of origin imless unit 
permits had been issued to cover them. The War Shipping 
Administration introduced another safeguard by issuing for- 
warding authorizations for all lend-lease shipments, in order 
to synchronize the arrival of cargoes at the ports with the 
availability of ships to load them. 

The Transportation Control Committee and the Traffic 
Control Division worked in closest harmony in order to insure 
that all possibilities of congestion at the ports or on the rail 
lines serving the ports were avoided. Daily detailed reports 
were received from the Army port agencies regarding carloads 
of freight in the ports "on wheels," carloads in port storage, 
the progress of the ships then loading, and cargoes en route 
to the seaboard. The railroads, through the Port Traffic 
Office of the AAR, also provided helpful analyses of carloads 
actually at the poite. The authority to control traffic Was 
exercised not only to hold and divert shipments, but also to 
expedite those which were needed at the ports to complete 
ships fhen loading or to meet new military or lend-lease 
priorities. 

Ceilings were eStablMied for each port, representing tiie 

maximum number of cars of export freight which could be 
held under load in the respective port areas without interfer- 
ence with operations. Summary reports showing the number 
of such cars actually on hand and other pertinent iiifoniia- 
tion were reviewed daily by the Chief of Transportation and 
his Director of Operations, and when the data indicated that 
there was danger of the bank of cais at a particular port 
becomuig unduly large, appropriate steps were taken through 
the Transportation Control Committee and the Traffic Control 
Division to avoid such a development. Since the rail facili- 
ties at the Pacific coast ports originally were limited, compared 
with those at the large Atiantic coast ports, coordinated ac- 
tion was taken by the Amty and the railroads to instdl ad- 
ditional trackage and provide additional equipment, to in- 
crease the capacity of those ports for handling the huge traffic 
which the war s^^iut Japan would create. 



Table IV. Carload* of export fnisht coveted by unit pcrmlh iuucd by the 
OMc* of the Chief of TrampoffoHon, Jiply 1943 Ihieiigb September 1945 



Period 



WarD*. 
paifinent 
lor Amy 

Monthly average: 

uly-Dec. 1 943 . . . . 40,471 

an.-June 1944 66,034 

uly-Dec. 1944.... 85,262 

January 1945 113,893 

February...., 94,694 

March 113,904 

April 100,121 

May 92,418 

June 86,207 

July 85,400 

August 66,500 

September 34,500 



Ww De- 



Other 
Lend- 



15,010 
1 5,267 
13,412 
13,221 
9,384 
9,088 
1 1 ,709 
7,332 
6,647 
8,300 
3,600 



29,820 
26,155 
23,113 
26,586 
21 ,667 
24,944 
22,876 
24,963 
26,667 
21 ,300 
22,000 
10,000 



Total car- 
loadi re- 
Iwned 



85,301 
107,456 
121,787 
153,700 
125,745 
147,936 
1 34,706 
124,713 
119,521 
115,000 
92,100 
44,500 
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One of the difficult problems with which the ebhtr^I syst&Ri 

had to deal was the tendency to maintain large accumulatioiffi 
of lend-lease supplies at the ports, as a means of having on hand 
for immediate loading whatever it^ns the receiving foreign 
governments might request. This was particularly serious so 
far as it resulted in a large number of cars being held at the 
ports under load. In the latter part of March 1944 the 
amount of export freight on wheels at New York was over 
10,000 carloads. With the invasion of the Continent iin- 
pending, and in order that the port might be ready to meet 
the requirements of the European Theater of Operations with- 
out any danger of congestion, the Army insisted that this 
bank of cars be reduced substantially. Appropriate actions 
by the Trahsportatibtt Control Osthmitteie md thie Traffic 
Control Division accomplished this result, and the bank aver- 
aged under 6,000 cars during the highly critical month of 
June. The same principle was applied to other Atlantic 
coast ports, though in not so drastic a manner. 

Despite the unusually heavy movement of military strppHes 
through the eastern ports during the Army's drive through 
France and into Germany, completely fluid traffic conditions 
were maintained at all times. The same was true at the west- 
ern ports during the build-up of supplies at the Pacific bases 
in preparation for the final drive against Japan. In other 
words, the traffic control system completely fulfilled its highly 
important purpose. This accomplishment is the more note- 
worthy in Aaew of the progressive increase in cxpdlt freight 
handled at the ports because of the war. Data prepared by 
the Association of American Railroads indicate that as be- 
tween the year 1940 and the early months of 1945, the aver- 
age number of carloads of export freight (excluding coal, 
grain, and bulk liquids') tinloaded daily at Atlantic cbast 
ports increased from 1,300 to 3,410, while at Pacific coast 
ports the daily average increased from 203 to 1,847 carloads. 

It is unfortunate that an effective over-all control system was 
not established until some time after we had entered the war. 
Had it been functioning earlier, the confusion of those early 
months would have been greatly reduced. Also, the fine ac- 
complishment of the system should not conceal shortcomings. 
One inherent fault was that the issuance of unit permits was 
divided among three agencies — the Army, the Navy, and the 
War Shipping Administration. Obviously one issuing agency 
could have applied the control more uniformly, .\nother 
shortcoming was the paucity of infonnation regarding Navy 
^hipmentis, due to the lack of centralized traffic control In that 
department. Fortunately, this latter situation created a prob- 
lem only at San Francisco, but it led to some uneasy moments 
ir^jr^pect to that port. 

Transit Storage Operations 

The judicious utilization of transit storage was so impor- 
tant a factor in the control of port-bound traffic, that the facili- 
ties and methods employed for that purpose wap'ant some dis- 
cussion. The facilities were of two kinds — ^holding and recon- 
sigrimcMt points and railroad open storage yards. Inpl^tuung 
them, the basic idea was that there should always be covered 
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and storage space a short distance back from the ports, 
where supplies destined overseas could be held temporarily until 
the ports were ready to receive them. This arrangement would 
relieve the ports of the necessity of holding cargoes indefinitely 
pending the availability of shipping. It would place a varied 
store of supplia near iJie ports, which could be called forward 
and received within 24 hours, if an emergency need should arise. 
It also would provide a convenient place for the assembling 
of component parts ajid ndated items which should move over- 
seas simultaneously. 

The advantages of such facilitiies were fecogiiized in the 
War Department early in 1941, when the scarcity of shipping 
began to be felt keenly. Following the passage of the Lend- 
Lea9fc Act in March 1941, and the establishment of a large 
program of lend-lease shipments to the United Kingdom, the 
matter was considered urgent. The first step, taken in May, 
was the leasing of an industrial plant at Shamokin, Pennsyl- 
vania, for conversion into an intransit depot. This plant soon 
was seen to be wholly inadequate in sixCj smd not favorably lo- 
cated from the standpoint of rail connection with the eastern 
seaboard. Accordingly, in July it was decided to construct two 
entirely new facilities, one at Voorheesville, New York, on the 
New York Central System, ^d another at Marietta, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Pensylvania Raflroad. The original conception 
was that each should have about 1,000,000 square feet of 
closed storage space and about 2,000,000 square feet of open 
^jf^ge space. To provide for expaneamj if it idiould become 
necessary, sites of at least 500 acres were sought. 

During the autumn of 1941, with Russia receiving lend-lease 
supplies and the danger of trouble in the Pacific steadily grow- 
ing, rec(Hnmendations were prepared for the construction of 
additional holding and reconsignment points, one to back 
up our southern Atlantic ports, two the Gulf ports, and three 
tfie Pacific ports. Promptly following Pearl Harbor this pro- 
gran^ was approved. All were to have the same storage space 
as Marietta and Voorheesville, except one in the south, which 



Table V. Holding and rcconsisnmcnt points under the control of the Chief 
of Trantporlotieii in JanucNry 1944 



Location of tnriallalion 


CiAMdftofas* 
tptoec («q. 1^.) 


t^tee* (iq. ft.) 


of Ac 


Voorheesville, N. Y. . 


. . 1 ,037,000 


9,255,000 


69S 


Elmira,N. Y 


1 ,499,000 


6,029,000 


677 


Marietta, Pa 


1 ,440,000 


5,662,000 


506 


Richmond, Va 


. . 1 ,037,000 


3,861 ,000 


305 


Montgomery, Ala .... 


1,042.000 


4,025,000 


865 


Shreveport, La 


520,000 


1,517,000 


371 


Yermo, Calif 


1 ,031 ,000 


2,397,000 


2,031 


Lathrop, Calif 


1,522,000 


4,677,000 


720 


Pasco, Wash 


1,038,000 


3,871,000 


745 


Auburn, Wash 


1 ,498,000 


1 ,500,000 


598 


Total 


1 1 ,664,000 


42,794,000 


7,510 



NOTE: The open space of the Voorheesville Holdlns and Reconsisnmenl 
PoiiiT included t,4S4,Q00^oqre feet of space locoM at Ravena, New York, 
which wos teaseidi oiici opwcifcd l»y Me Poiiltw. After deducting space not 
available for actueil sldioat, the totial ntf uwbit ipse« .at the 10 
and reconsisnment pbints W«is 8,1 S7,000:Sqii<iK ^ dosea, end $0,957»000 
square Feet open. 
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was to be half the size. In the spring of 1942 an additional 
installation in New York State was approved, and in the sum- 
mer of 1943 yet another was audioriKed in the State of 
Washington, making ten in all. 

Some shipments had been sent to open storage at Marietta 
prior to our entry into the war, and Voorheesville received its 
first freight in the early days of January 1942. The accutnu' 
lation of cargo at the eastern ports necessitated the use of these 
intransit storage facilities as rapidly as their space became avail- 
able. The first conception was that they would be utilized 
eflly for the storage of supplies procured by the War Depart- 
ment, whether for the United States Army or for lend-lease 
purposes. However, the volume of lend-lease supplies pro- 
■ ured by the Treasury Department and the Department of 
Agriculture, which had arrived at or was en route to New 
Yoik and other eastern ports during the early weeks of our 
belligerency, made it clear that if the holding and reconsign- 
mcnt points were to fulfill their mission in the prevention 
of port congestion, they would have to handle the shipments 
of those departments also. Agreements to this effect were 
soon reached. 

In January 1944, with the last of the points nearing com- 
pletion, they had total closed storage space of 1 1 ,664,000 
square feet gross, and total open ston^ space of 42,794,000 
square feet gross. Both closed and open capacities had been 
increased at certain points beyond the original conception. 
The warehouses were single story, approximately 180 feet by 
%0 feet. ' The open spaces actually used for storage were 
liird<«ur{aced. Beginning in February 1944, substantial 
anounts of space were diverted from the original purpose to 
accommodate Transportation Corps depots which were set up 
for the storage, processing, and issuing of the Corps' supplies 
and equipment. Eventually 7 of the 10 points had set aside 
space for this purpose. From dme to time smaller amounts 
of space were allocated temporarily to other agencies, when 
not required for intransit storage purposes. 
When the holding and reconsignment points were being 
id planned, the Lend-Lease Administration agreed to share the 
9 expense, but expressed the desire that the installations be op- 
erated solely by the War Department. For several months 
ifafter freight began arriving at Marietta and Voorheesville, 
|operations were under the general supervision of the Supply 
Branch of G-4, and technical supervision was given by the De- 
pot Division of the Office of The Quartermaster General. It 
was strongly argued, however, that since the function of the 
qholding and reconsignment points was direcdy related to trans- 
^portation, they should be operated by the transportation agency 
of the War Department. This view prevailed, and when a 
^Chief of Transportation was created in March 1942, the com- 
|nianders of the points were made responsible to him. He 
sprompdy established a Transit Storage Division in his office 
^ supervise this activity. 



~k railroad open storage yard utilized by the Transportcrtion 
oi Corps under contract. 




Warehouses at the holding and reconsignment points were 
single-storied, with railway tracks serving full-length plat- 
forms and adequate provision for truck deliveries. 




The open storage space at a holding and reconsignment point. 
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The plan was that the holding and reconsignment points 
should store only supplies which definitely were destined over- 
seas. Basically these supplies fell iiitb two broad categories: 
(A) those which were consigned to the ports but diverted to 
the points, pending the availability of ship space; (B) sup- 
plies shipped directly to the points to be hchi until required 
by an oversea theater, or by a foreign country under lend- 
lease. No supplies could be stored at the points until permits 
had been issued by the OfTice of the Chief of Transportation, 
and a consistent eiTort was made to keep at a minimum the 
amount ttf type B frei^t on hand, tSxice it 'was the less'lib^y 
to move out quickly. The general criterion was to turn over 
all-'shijiime'Hts within 60 days, and the technical services or 
other agencies responsible for supplies remaining beyond that 
period were informed of the fact. While it was not practical 
or necessary to enforce this time limit stricdy, it was enforced 
to the extent required to insure that sufTicicnt free space was 
available at all times to afford the ports the necessary protection. 

A fairly typical analysis of space occupancy at the hdd|llg 
and recoinignment points during the latter stages of the war 
was that made as of 27 December 1944. On that date the 
Government procuring agencies had 30,566 carloads of freight 
in storage, which represented 41 percent of the available work- 
ing space; there were advance booMngs f or 10,041 additttmal 
carloads, equalling 13 percent of the space; the 46 percent 
of the space which was unoccupied and uncommitted repre- 
sented storage for 34,332 carloads. The Transportation Corps 
had the unusually large amount of 10,547 carloads on hand, 
mostly at the easitefn points where it was being held pending 
shipment to the European Theater of Operations. 

Every effort was made to insure that no encroachments were 
pennitted upon the space available at the holding and recon- 
signment points which would prevent the installations from 
fulfilling their appointed mission. A careful reporting system 
was developed, which gave a day-to-day realistic picture of the 
situation at each installation and provided a basis for author- 
izing additional shipments to them. Aldiough the mature of 
their mission laid them open to peaks and valleys of traffic, by 
the judicious issuance of permits it was possible to maintain 
a fairly even flow and thus avoid excessive demurrage and 
overtime labor charges. 



Table yiL ^Misht on iiand at the t«n holdlns and rKontisnmcnt points on 
S7 OocMibwr 1944, clottiAcd according to procuring ascncict 





Carloadi 


Carloads 


Total 
eorlaadt 


Per- 


Aganey 


in closed 
storaso 


in op«n 


cent 
of 
total 


Corps of Engineers 


876 


789 


1,665 


5.4 


Quartermaster Corps 


1,168 


166 


1,334 


4.4 


Signal Corps 


174 


96 


270 


.9 


Medical Corps 


790 


35 


825 


2.7 


Chemical Warfare Service. 


153 


55 


208 


.7 


Ordnance Department. . . . 


1,149 


2,336 


3,485 


11.4 


Transportation Corps 


2,000 


8,547 


10,547 


34.5 


Treasury Department 


4,303 


3,073 


7,376 


24.1 


War Food AdminishraHoit . 


347 


347 


1.1 




522 


3,987 


4,509 


14.8 




11,482 


19,084 


30,566 


100.0 
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The Office of the Chief of Transportation saw to it that the 
best warehousing techniques employed, and that both 
personnd and equipment were efficiency utilized at fhc hM- 

ing and reconsignment points. Between October 1943 and 
July 1 945 the average tons handled per man-day by the freight 
handlers increased from 10.5 to 20.7, and the average tons 
handled pa man-day by the storage division increased from 
6.0 to 11.2. 

Since sites for the holding and reconsignment points were 
chosen with a view to avoiding congested areas, so that traffic 
in and Out always eotild move fredty, they were located near 
small communities and in some cases in isolated areas. Thb 
necessitated supplying Government housing at certain point.* 
for civil service labor. At five installations contract labor \va> 
utilized. The price per ton basis enabled the contractor to 
import workmen from more advantageous labor tmakeis. By 
careful supervision of operations, and close study of terms when 
the contracts came up for renewal, efficient and low cost scr\ice 
was obtained. ' 

In the beginning, each procuring agency which utilized the 
holding and reconsignment points had representatives stationd 
there to supervise the handling of its supplies. This resulted 
in a lack of uniformity in methods of operation, and the at- 
tempt to maintain detailed property accountability retarded 
the handling of traffic. In 1943 this system was discontinued, j 
All such personnel then became responsible direcdy to the 
Transportation Corps officers in command of the installations, 
and accountability was placed on a simple carload basis. The 
results were greater orderlintbss in the functiotitng of the in- 
.stallations and a saving of manpower. 

Aside from serving as reservoirs for regulating the day-to- 
day flow of freight to the ports, the holding and reconagmnent 
points were utilized to protect the ports on many special oc- 
casions. In April 1 944, for example, because the ntunber of 
ships a.ssigned to load supplies for the European Theater of 
Operations had been reduced temporarily, 1 ,500 carloads of 
supplies which had been rdeased for shipMent to the ports 
were sent to holding and reconsignment points. In October 

1944, when the backlog of ships awaiting discharge in the 
European Theater necessitated a reduction of loadings at 
United States ports, more than 1,000 carloads of freight were 
ordered hito boMing and recofiagnment points. In April 

1945, in anticipation of the collapse of Germany, action 
on requisitions for certain supplies was suspended by the 
theater and about 600 carloads were sent to holding and re- 
consigiunent points to await disposition. During 1944 and 
1945, more than 5,000 cartoadsi of Army freight alone were ' 
shipped back from Atlantic coast ports to holding and recon- 
signment points, or diverted en route, at the request of the 
Army prart commanders. 

Similar diversions of lend-lease freight were made frequently, | 
though not in such great quantities. During 1944 and 1945 
a considerable part of the supplies exported to Russia wa? 
shipped from. Pacific coast ports, particularly Pordand. Be- 
cause of the lincertainty of the arrival of Rusaan vessds to I 
load these cargoes, and al.so the fact that railway and storage 
facilities at the ports were fully occupied with military and 
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other traffic, it often was necessary to divert Russian lend- 
lease shipments to holding and recoiisignment points. A rather 
unique operation involved 800 carloads of wool destined to 
Russia. This wool was brought from Australia by American 
vxssels and discharged at Pacific coast ports for transshipment. 
Since the freight could not be accommodated at the ports with- 
out handicapping their other operations, it was sent to the 
Pasco Holding and Reconsignment Point for temporary 
^ storage. 

The raHroad open storage yards served the same general 

purpose as the holding and reconsignment points, and sup- 
plemented those installations. However, they were owned 
by the railroads, and operated by them under contract with 
I the Aimy. The allocation of apace was controlled by the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, and it was responsible 
also for inspection of the yards to determine th.it proper operat- 
ing techniques were being employed, and adequate guarding 
and fire protection provided. There were 48 such yards at 
the disposal of the Army, all but one of them situated east of 
the Mississippi River. At no time were all of them in active 
status, the number varying according to requirements, but 
usually being above 40.. 

I The Transit Storage Division in the Office of the Chief of 

Transportation was responsible for technical super\'ision of 
the operation of the holding and reconsignment points and the 
railroad open storage yards, and controlled the utilization of the 
storage space. A part of the responsibility for super^on 
was delegated to the zone transqwrtaticm officers in whose 
teiritorics the installations were situated. 



From the beginning of operation to VJ-Day the holding 
and reconsignment points received and stored approximately 
300,000 carloads of Army and lend-lease supplies. During 
the same period the railroad open storage yards received and 
stored approximately 100,000 carloads. 

Utility Railroads 

From November 1942, the Transportation Corps was re- 
sponsive for the design, procurement, and assignment of the 

railway equipment required by utility railways at Army posts, 
camps, and stations in the zone of interior. Such railways 
were in operation at 365 installations on 30 June 1945, and the 
following Army-owned equipment was assigned to them : 

Locomotives 1 ,476 units 

Auto rollers — 85 units 

Locomotive cranes 1.- 322 units 

Cars of all types 8,274 units 

Maintenance of way 759 units 

Total ---10,916 units 

The Transportation Corps was responsible also for the op- 
eration and maintenance of utility railway equifmient, except 
where it was assigned to installations pertaining exclusively 
to another service. In the latter instance, general supervi- 
sion was given, and the Transportation Corps' trainmasters 
and master mechanics rendered technical service upon request. 
Checks were made to ascertain whether the equipment was 
being efficiendy employed and effectively maintained. Short- 



Utility railroad layout at an Army installation. 





Type of locomotive used extensively for switching on Army 
utility railroads. 



comings were analyzed and remedial measures prescribed. 

Methods of reducing crews were developed, with resulting con- 
servation of labor. Where assigned equipment was in excess 
of needs, transfers were effected. These acUvities were carried 
on under the direct control of the zone triusportation officers, 
and under the general direction of the Rail Division in the 
OfTicc of the Chief of Transportation. 

The Army's railroad repair shops were operated by the 
Transportation Gofps after 1 May 1944. Prior to that time 
the shops were operated by the commanders of the installa- 
tions to which they were attached. Initially the Transporta- 
tion Corps assumed control of three such shops — at Holabird 
Signal Depot, Maryland; Ogden Arsenal, Utah; and Fort 
Benning, Georgia. On 1 Jime 1944, a shop of the New York 
Central Railroad at Bucyrus, Ohio, which had been used as a 
training facility for military railway troops under control of 
the Fifth Service Command, was transferred to the Transporta- 
tion Corps for vat as a railroad repair shop, and also for train- 
ing purposes. The Transportation Corps decided whether re- 
pairs, not performable at the installations to which the equip- 
ment was assigned, should be obtained commercially or be 
effected at one of its own repair shops. The Transportation 
Corps shops performed 239 repair jobs during the 12 months 
ending 30 June 1945. 

The lay-out of trackage at Army installations, and the es- 
tablishment of switching connections with common carrier 
lines, were given careful supervision by Transportation Corps 
technicians, so far as the opportunity was afforded. Unfor- 
tunately, the larger part of the Army's new installations had 
been completed, or at least placed under construction, before 
the Transportation Corps came into existence. In those early 
days of the emergency, sites sometimes were chosen and track- 
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age laid out without due consideration of operating efficiency 

and economy. This o\ ersight can be attributed in part to the 
haste with which the projects were planned, but it also was 
due in part to the absence of a permanent Transportation 
Corps to which other elements of the Army naturally would 
turn for advice in such matters. 

The 320 hospital ward cars and 60 hospital kitchen can 
which the War Department owns and operates in the zone of 
interior, arc not strictly speaking utility railway equipment, 
but it is convenient to refer to them under that heading. The 
Rail Division of the Office of the Chief of Transportation col- 
laborated with the Office of The Surgeon General in the de- 
sign of this equipment. The cars were assigned to the service 
commands in which were located the ports where sick and 
wounded soldiers from overseas were landed. The service 
commands therefore had primary responsibility for their op- 
eration and maintenance. However, the Rail Division exer- 
cised technical supervision over thdr maintenance as railway 
rolling stock, and represented the War Department in all 
operating arrangements made with the Association of AniCTi- 
can Railroads. 

It is convenient to mention here, also, that at the ipnd of the 

war the Army owned approximately 4,000 tank cars which it 
employed for the transportation of petroleum products to in- 
stallations where large quantities of gasoline and oil were used, 
and other liquids to ordnance and chemical manufacturing 
plants. The Army undertook the ownership of these cars be- 
cause most such equipment is not owned by the common carrier 
railroads, but by other private concerns. Maintenance and 
repairs were effected commercially. Their operation was 
under the management of the Traffic Control Division of the 
Office of the Chid of Transjxjrtation. 
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Administrative Motor Vehicles 

Because of the enforced curtailment in the use of private 
automobiles, and the inability of the common carriers to in- 
crease their services on account of restrictions on new equip- 
ment, local transportation shortages became acute in many 
communities during the first year of the war. The War De- 
partment was seriously affected by the difficulty which workers 
experienced in obtaining transportation between their homes 
and the factories where war materiel was being manufactured. 
The situation became difficult also in the vicinity of Army in- 
stallations, many of which were considerable distances from 
urban communities. 

Congress acted to relie\e this situation by the passage of 
Public Law 779, 77th Congress, which was approved 1 De- 
cember 1942. Under this law the War Department and other 
Federal agencies were authorized to provide transportation for 
the use of war workers between their homes and places of 
employment, after a determination by the Office of Defense 
Transportation that existing facilities could not be rendered 
adequate by other means. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation also opened the way for the War Department to provide 
scr\ ice in the vicinity of Army installations with Army-owned 
equipment, ^ompt ^eps were taken to build up a fleet of 
buses for these purposes. The procurement and management 
of this fleet were made a responsibility of the Highway Division 
in the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 

The procurement of buses was a problem in itself, because 
of die prevailing shortage and the resbictions on the use of 
strategic materials in the production of new vehicles. Many 
old vehicles were acquired and converted, including a large 
number of the auto-haulers which in peacetime transported 
I automobiles on two decks. New designs were developed to 
' meet a variety of operating conditions, which called for a mini- 
mum of scarce materials. By 30 June 1945 a pool of 7,498 
vehicles had been assembled for this purpose. On that date, 
1,599 buses were allocated for service in industrial communities, 
oj 5,536 were being employed at Army installations, and 363 were 
o in a reserve pool which was maintained to meet emergency calls, 
T'or were under repair. 

^ The pool buses were assigned for operation under contract 
to private individuals or concerns, or for direct Army operation. 

(^ Proposals for such services were investigated by the Highway 

u Division, and if the circumstances appeared to warrant an al- 
location of vehicles, authorization of the Office of Defense 

q Transportation was obtained. Care was taken to insure that 

^ the operators used the equipment only on the autiiorized rout«, 
and that the fares charged were in harmony with other local 
fares. A constant check on these matters, as well as the con- 
tractors' operating and maintenance standards, was maintained 

s through the highway officers in the transportation zones. 

" By providing adequate service with Army-owned equipment 
the problem of absenteeism and rapid turnover among war 

^ workers was eased in many communities. War plants frc- 

tquently were located far from population centers, and the rea- 
_ sonable fares fixed for the Army-sponsorcd serv ices were a fac- 
^ tor in inducing workers to accept employment at such plants. 



In at least one instance a threatened strike was averted by the 
promise of improved service to the plant. 

At the close of hostilities there were about 1 15,000 adminis- 
trative vehicles, other than pool buses, assigned to Army Ground 
Forces and Army Service Forces installations. Until the late 
months of the war these vehicles were allocated by ASF head- 
quarters in accordance with requests received. In order to 
keep the total number of vehicles in service within reasonable 
limits, horizontal cuts were made from time to time. Such 
cuts were acceptable where there was an oversupply of vehicles, 
but worked a hardship where an effort had been made to en- 
force economy. In May 1945 responsibility for the allocation 
of administrative vehicles on behalf of the Army Service Forces 
w as placed upon the Chief of Transportation and ddegated by 
him to the Highway Division. 




Prawar autohauler converted into a large-capacity bus for 
the Transportation Corps pool. 



New pool bus designed to utilize a minimum of scarce 

materials. 
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Vehicles were allocated to the service commands for distribu- 
tion to Class I, II, and IV instjJlations, and direct allocations 
were made to War Department contractor-operated installa- 
tions and construction projects. In the fatter cas6 survey te^tms 
made up in the transportation zones were used to investigate 
the installations in order to establish requirements accurately. 
The service commands surveyed Class I, II, and IV installa- 
tions, and the survey reports, which frequently were made by 
transportation zone perasnnel, w£te taken into consideration in 
acting upon the service commands^ quarterly applications for 
vehicles. When a service conjmattdcr and an installation com- 
mander were unable to agree as to the latter's re^uironents, a 
Transportation Corps survey team was sent to the installation 
to resolve the difference. This careful scrutiny of requirements 
ac( omplislied a considerable Saving in vehicles, gasoline, and 
manpower. 

Th view of the fejrtreme secrecy surrounding the Manhattan 

Engineer District during the development of the atomic bomb, 
the Highway Division handled directly all matters relating to 
administrative vehicles for the numerous installations connected 
with that project, in order to keep to a minimum the number 
of persons having contact with thbse installations. 
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Army Transportation Zones 

Before the emergency it was feasible to leave the details of 
inland transportadon to the shippers and the carriers, witii 
the War Department exercising only a general supervision to 
establish policies and harmonize practices. There was no ur- 
gency about the shipments and no danger of congestion at large 
O-afiic centers. The war, however, introduced a new set of 
drcutrtstances. Not only were traffic conditions mudi more 
difficult to cope with, but new and complicated procedures 
were required to meet war conditions, and it became necessary 
for the War Bepartmeht to assume many additional fuiTction^ 
relating to transportation and traffic. 

These additional responsibilities led to the establishment of 
a variety of field agencies, scattered throughout the country- 
Such agencies originally were supervised by the operating di- 
visions in the Office of the Chief of TVaftsportation, which wen 
responsible for the respective activities — railway transporta- 
tion, highway transportation, traffic control, procurement and 
transit storage. This was a natural development under the 
circumstances, but it led to some overlapping and lack of co- 
ordination, and it placed upon the divisions at headquarters a 
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heavy burden of administration. As a result, in December 
1942 nine transportation zones were established, covering the 
entire United States, and the zone transportation officers were 
made ivsponsible for the direct supervision of the Transporta- 
tion Corps installations and activities in their respective areas, 
except those controlled by the commanders of the ports of em- 
barkation. This development represented a decentralization 
of responsibility from the Office of the Chief of Transportation, 
and a centralization of responsibility within the zones. 

The zone transportation ofhcers thus became the field rep- 
laentatives of the Chief of Transportation. After adju^ents 
had been made to fully coordinate activities and eliminate 
unnecessary installations, the zone transportation officers were 
responsible in their respective areas for holding and recon- 
signmcnt points, regulating stations, consotidating Stations, 
distributing agencies, railway repair shops, reservation bureaus, 
and the port agencies which dealt with lend-lease traffic. The 
zone transportation officers also established district transporta- 
tion offices and branch zone offices at important points to 
supervise activities in the respective localities. 



Care was taken to differentiate between the responsibilities 
of the new zone transportation officers in connection with the 
operations which had passed under their supervision, and the 
responsibilities of the operating divisions at headquarters, which 
previously had provided such supervision. The divisions were 
restricted to technical supervision and to such further control 
as might be specifically assigned to them. It was the inten- 
tion erf the Chief of Transportation that the responsibilities of 
the zone tran^rtation officers should be clear and unimpaired. 

The transportation zones were coextensive with the service 
commands and their headquarters were in the same cities. 
Thorough coordination of the two agencies obviously was most 
essential. To this end it was pixmded, soon after the estab- 
lishment of the zones, that the zone transportation officers 
should serve as the transportation officers on the staffs of the 
service commanders. This arrangement was carried out 
prompdy by certain service commands, and eventually by all 
of them. There was for a time a feding in some quarters that 
all field activities of the Transportation Corps should be under 
the service commands. However, the highly technical nature 
of the trimsportation zone activities, the fact that many of 



Troops and their organizational equipment sometimes moved 
in the tame train, and semettmet separately. 




those activities were on a nation-wide bjusis which transcended 
service command boundaries, and the necessity for closest co- 
ordination between the zones and the ports of embarkation, ar« 
gued strongly and efTectually for maintaining the zones where 
th?y had been developed — under the authority of the Chief 
of Transportation. 

The zone transportation officer undertook to aid the shipping 
oMcers at Army instaH^tions and eontracfdrs' plants in M the 
details of their work, with a view to eliminating errors of pro- 
cedure and improving the utilization of equipment. His ability 
to do this at Army insAiallatiotis other than those under the 
Chief of Transportation, was limited because of the nature 
of the relationships. M transportation officer of the service 
command, he had staff supervision of transportation matters 
at Class I and II installations, subject to the policies of the 
service commander. He had no authoritative basis of action 
at Class III (Army Air Forces) installations. The aaine was 
true at Glass TV installations under other technical services until 
almost the end of the war, when such installations were placed 
in the same relationship as those of Class I and II. As a result 
of this ^tuatioii, it was practicaUy imposable to ivork out a 
completely coordinated transportation program in the field. 
Experience indicates that the Chief of Transportation, through 
his field representatives, should have authority for technical 
supervision at all Army installations in the zone of interior, 
in ^ matters of transjportation and traffic for which he has 
general responsibility under Army regulations. This view ap- 
plies also to the maintenance and operation of utility railroads. 

The zone transportation (Officers were responsible for the 
smooth flow of War Department traffic in their respective 
areas, and for expediting specific shipments when necessary. 
This involved keeping a close watch over general traffic condi- 
tions, taking timely steps to clear away threats of congestion and 
aicShg ^bs tarriiits in keepiisg iietr services in full operation. 



Aid to the carriers included assistance in dealing with the many 
aspects of the manpower problem. In the case of the mota 
carriers, assistance was given in obtaining new equipment, 
spare parts and tires, and also in overcoming the difficultiol 
imposed by the varying state laws regarding the sizes and 
weights of \ehicles permitted to use their highways. Needs 
for highway improvements and extensions were studied in the 
Kg^t of Army ttaffic requirnnents, and represehtations wen 
made to state highw ay authorities for appropriate action. Th( 
zone offices were stalTed with experts to handle all ph.xses of 
transportation. 

During the greater part of the war each zone office includedi 
a supply division which Was charged with supervistoti of w, 
manufacture and dcli\cry of all equipment and supplies pro- 
duced in its particular area under Transportation Corps con- 
tracts. TMs Feqx)nsibility included in\ cstigation of the abilin 
of new contractors, enforcement of specifications, expediting 
delivery, and acceptance of the finished product. EventuallyJ 
in April 1945, it became expedient to concentrate the supph 
activities of the nine zones in four new procurement offices. 
%t^ch were responsible directly to the Procuiiement Division 
£a i&e Office of the Chief of Transportation. 

The zone offices were responsible for dealing with industnal 
disputes which would affect the movement of War Deparimenl 
shipments or the proditction of Transportation Corps supplies, 
The zone officer's first task was to keep fully informed regard- 
ing de\ eIopments or prospective developments in this field and 
report them to the Office of the Chief of Transportation, in 
emergency matters he acted on his own initiative, but other- 
wise he was guided by instructions from headquarters. Byi 
persuasion, and with the aid of agencies authorized to deall 
with such matters, he cncIca\ored to forestall strikes when pos- 
sible, and to bring about a quick setdement when work siof- 
pages attiuJly occuftied. 



In the gathering dusk a convoy prepares to iliil fra>" '"' 
American port. 
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SECTION 



OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 



The movement of troops and cargo to and from oversea des- 
Itinations was a tremendous operation. At its peak in July 1 945 
rthe ocean-going fleet in Army service totaled 1,706 vessels ag- 
gregating about 1 5,940,000 deadweight tons, of which 26 1 were 
classified as troop or hospital ships and 1,445 as cargo ships. 
In addition, troops and military supplies were shipped dii ves- 
sels under the control of the Navy. 

To keep so many vessels fully employed on routes reaching 
to all parts of the globe, and to obtain the greatest possible 
amount of transportation service from them, required a large 
staff of shipping experts, huge port installations for the han- 
dling of ships, passengers, and cargo, and a complete system of 
intelligence and control. The utmost care had to be employed 
to insure that all phases of each operation were thoroughly 
' coordinated in the planning stage, and executed with the best 
results possible under the circumstances. 

An inevitable and considerable handicap was that imposed 
by the necessity of sailing ships in convoys. In the Adantic, 
an but a few of the fastest vessels moved in convoys under naval 
p^cort. The fast convoys, with ships expected to maintain a 
minimum speed of 14 knots, included mosdy troop ships but 
also some of the speedier freighters and tankers. The slow 



convoys, which ranged in speed from 8 to 10 knots, included 
mostly cargo ships but also some of the slower troop ships. A 
few convoys were set up for intermediate speeds. The fast 
groups might include up to 40 vessels, and some slow groups 
exceeded 100 vessels not counting the escorts. Ships of 20 
knot speed were routed independendy since they could outrun 
a surfaced submarine. In the Pacific, where the submarine 
menace was not so great and there was a better chance for di- 
versified routings, a large proportion of the ships moved inde- 
pendendy, convoys being restricted to the more heavily traveled 
routes and to advance areas. The frequency and departure 
times of convoys were agreed between the Army and the Navy. 
Routings were determined solely by the Navy. 

The effect of the convoy system was to slow down opersittons 
and introduce numerous difficulties. Many vessels were re- 
quired to proceed at less than full speed while at sea. "nme 
was lost while ships were awaiting discharge berths or await- 
ing the sailing of the convoy to which they were assigned. Port 
operations had to be geared to handle large numbers of ves- 
sels at one time, rather than an even flow. A strain was put 
on the facilities for fueling, storing, and repairing the ships. 
The loading or discharging of large items of cargo might be 
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ddayed by tlie Iddc of suffident heavy lift equipisient to serve 
all ships. Particularly at oversea ports, labor mi^t be inade- 
quate for the full working of all hatches. 

On the other hand, the effectiveness of the convoy system, 
after adequate escort vessels and air protection had beai pro- 
vided, was beyond question. The Army's losses from enemy 
action were relatively light. Leaving aside losses sustained 
during amphibious assault operations, 4,612 American soldiers 
were lost on 79 vessels sunk or damaged, and 737,704 meas- 
urernent tons of Army car|p were lost on 148 vessels sunk or 
damaged. The troop Idss coristituted only 0.063 percent of 
the total outbound passenger traffic, and the cargo loss only 
0.58 percent of the total outbound cargo traffic. Of the totals, 
3,604 men and 537,566 measaraneiii tons of cai^ were lost 
in the Adantic and adjacent waters. The heaviest loss of life 
was in the sinking of the British troop ship ROJfNA, which 
was destroyed by enemy air attack off the coast of Algeria in 
November 1943. Of the total of 1,981 American military 
persoiuM on board that vessel, 1,015 were lost. 

Outward TrcKip Traffic 

During the 45-month period, December 1941 through Au- 
gust 1945, the Traunsportatioh Corps embarked 7,293,354 pas- 
sengers for oversea destinations. Of these, 6,902,717 (over 
94 percent) were Army personnel. The remainder consisted 
of Navy and Allied military personnel, civilians and prisoners 
of war. Civihans traveling in the national interest, and ap- 
proved by the State Department^ were aceominodated on 
troop transports when space could be spared from stricdy mili- 
tary uses. 

Total embarkations showed a general upward trend until the 
late months of the war, as the total troop lift was increased 
by the addition of new vessels and the conversion of old ones. 

The embarkation figures varied considerably from month to 
month, due in part to the spacing of convoys and in part to 
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changittg strategical' reqtiireihent^, which called for (Exceptional 
efforts to place more troops in a particular theater during a 
specific period, or a permanent shift of emphasis from one 
theater to another. Thus there were unusually heavy outward 
movements during the months before and just after the in- 
vasion of France, and as a r«ult of the Germaii coimtero^ 
fensivc in December 1944 and January 1945. During the 
spring of 1945, when the fighting in Europe was drawing to 
a close and measures were being taken to increase the flow of 
troops to the Pacific, the total embarkations declined in a 
pronounced manner. 

Because of the wide distribution of our forces and the chang- 
ing designations appUed to certain theaters, a wholly satisfac- 
tory aaialysis of oversea troop traffic by destinations is difficult to 
present. However, the following break-down of embarkatiora 
at United States ports (officers and enlisted men only), dur- 
ing the 45 war itton^ is sufficioitly indieative: 

Ar«a of dwHitMion U. S. Iroopt •mboriod 

Atlantic: 

North and South America 167,851 

Africa, Mediterranean, and Middle East 1,036,137 

United Kingdom and Continent 3,273,418 

Total Atlantic 4,477,406 

Pacific: 

North America 205,581 

Central and South Percific , 965,145 



Southwest Pacific,. 
Asia. 



1,007,118 
24^467 

2,425,311 



Total Pacific . 

Grand total 6,902,717 

Oversea troop movements, starting from home stations in 
the zone of interior and ending at the discharge ports in thf 
theaters, required a vast amount of coordination to make the 
various stages of die journey toc^ perfecdyi and to insure that 
the troops and their equipnieiit arrived overseas according to 
plan. Over-all coordinating responsibiUty rested with the 
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Umem&M Divkbn in the Office of tile Chief of Transporta- 
It worked with the Operations Division of the War De- 
partment General Staff and the Mobilization Division of the 
Army Service Forces to make sure that movements were planned 
and orders written in accordance with the capabilities of the 
I available troop ships. It worked with other dements of the 
Transportation Corps to make certain that the transportation 
of the men and their equipment to the ports was properly 
executed, and that the complex machinery of fh^ AxtAf ftnff 
oi embarkation was geared to handle the load. 
' The problems differed accbrding to the types of troops mov- 
ing. Units, because of their organizational equipment, and 
because of the fact that both personnel and equipment often 
fe|uired extedave processing at the ports, [daced the greatest 
Irespondbility u]x>n the Transportation Corps. The heavy 
movement of divisions to Europe, which took place during the 
last half of 1944, put the machinery to the supreme test. Dur- 
ling the early part of 1945, when the demand from Europe 
was for replaicdrnetits to keep the units on haiid at full streng^, 
rather than for additional units, the troop mo\'cment problem 
was considerably eased, for those troops carried only individual 
I equipment, and they had been so well screened at tlie rc^laee* 
ment depots that they required little attention at the port stag- 
ing areas. Hie traffic resulting from the poUcy of rotating 
troops who had seen long service in active theaters, was in the 
same category as replacements. 



The luilidlil% of oigaiiizational equipment was a matter 

of continual iStudy and experimentation. It was desirable that 
this equipment be in the theater by the time the units them* 
selves arrived. The conventional way of meeting this require- 
ment was to have the equipment move overseas in the same 
convoys with the troops. Since the equipment came from var- 
ious origins — the units' home stations, technical ser\'ice depots, 
and manufacturers — bringing it to the port at the proper time 
and stowing it in ships in the manner that would make it most 
readily available on arrival overseas was a complicated task. 
This can be readily understood in the light of the fact that 
during the period August 1944 through February 1945, a total 
of 36 divisions, including nine armored and two airborne divi- 
sions, was sent to Europe. The personnd df these c^visiom 
moved in 1 26 troop ships, and their organizational equipment 
was sufficient to fill 266 LIBERTY ships. Naturally, many 
smaller units as weU as re^cements moved during the same 
period. 

Two hew methods of dealing witfi this problem were intro- 
duced during the war, and both were comparatively success- 
ful. During the build-up of United States forces in the United 
Kingdom, large quantities of organKzatif^tiill equipment were 
shipped in advance of the troops. This eased die problem of 
coordinating the movements to the ports of embarkation, and 
it enabled equipment to be assigned to the units promptly upon 
thdr arrival at destination, ready for service. This plan, which 
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PASSENGER^ IMBARKEO MONTHLY BY THE ARMY AT UNITED STATES PORTS FOR OVERSEA DESTINATIONS 
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presupposed the existence of well-organized bases for the han- 
dling of the equipment after its arrival overseas, was utilized 
ict other theaters sSso. After the inva;non of the Contiiient, 
the War Department directed that from D plus 90 all units 
destined to the European Theater of Operations leave the 
United States fully equipped and convoy-loaded. To meet this 
requirement, and to lighten the burden on the ports of embarka- 
tion at New York and Boston as much as possible, an equip- 
ment staging area was set up in the Elmira Holding and Recon- 
signment Point to receive and sort the materiel, and hold it 
until it was called for by the ports. 

In the begiiming, many complaints were received from the 
theaters because trucks, tanks, and other automotive equipment, 
particularly that shipped on deck, had arrived in poor condi- 
tion. Sometimes the mechanism obviously had not been in 
good order at the time of shipment. Frequently it had suf- 
fered from corrosion caused by salt water and salt air. To 
meet this situation the ports of embarkation established process- 
ing plants where unboxed equipment was inspected before it 
was forwarded to the loading piers, motors drained and 
cleaned, repairs made when necessary, spare parts replaced if 
found missing, and all openings and crevices scaled with sealing 
compound and tape. The situation was especially acute in the 
Pacific in 1942, because the discharge ports did not have ade- 
quate repair or assembly faciUties. Consequently, the vehicle 
processing plant of the San Frandsco Port of Embarkation, 



located at Emeryville, California, was the first to be fully de- 
veloped on assembly line principles, and it was a prototype for 
amilar plants at othor ports. Dormg the year 1944 the 
processing plant of the New York Port of Embarkation, located 
at Port Johnston, New Jersey, handled a total of almost 90,000 
units of equipment. 

The many branches and installations of the War Department 
which were concerned with troop movements, and die many 
details which had to be carried out in connection with each 
phase, left many opportunities for errors of omission, as well 
as commission, in preparing the imits and forwarding them 
to the ports. £arly in the war Steps were taken to formulate 
Standard procedures, which would clearly establish and define 
all responsibilities. This led to the publication of a pamphlet 
entided, Preparation for Oveaseas Movement {POM), addi- 
tional instructions regarding the preparation of Anny Air 
Forces units AIR-POM) , and a complementary pamphlet 
entitled. Identification of Organizational Impedimenta (lOI). 
These instructions appreciably reduced the task which fell upon 
the port commanders with regard to troops passing through 
thdr installations, but the responnbility remained a heavy one. 

At the staging areas the troops were under the command of 
the port commanders, who took all necessary steps to insure that 
they were ready for oversea duty. Units were brought up to 
full strength. Individuals who were physically or mentally un- 
fit to move willi thdr units were weeded out and replacements 
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made. Clothing and other individual equipment were in- 
^ted and replaced if found not up to oversea standards. 
Unit records were brought up to date. Personal matters, such 
as family allotments, insurance, and wills, were taken care of. 
Pay due up to the time of sailing was disbursed. Deficiencies 
|in practice with weapons were made up. In the early stages 
lof the war the frequent failure of home stations to complete 
the processing of troops left much work to be done at the stag- 
ing areas. Latterly, preparations at home stations were much 
more complete, with corresponding relief to the port com- 
manders. 

Every possible means was used to protect the morale of the 
men while they were at the staging areas. For many this was 
a critical point in the transformation from trainee to actual 
soldier. The messes were iinportaiit irom a morale stand- 
point, and in January 1944 the Chief of Transportation em- 
ployed an expert mess advisor who gave this matter his special 
attention. Abundant opportunity was given for entertainment 
and recreation within the staticHi. The larger staging areas 
published newspapers which dealt with the lighter as well 
IS the more serious side of Army life. During the staging 
period instructions were given regarding the routine of the 
forthcoming embarkation and ocean voyage. Instructions, 
and frequently practice, were given in abandon-ship tactics 
and other safety measures. 

, For reasons of security, embarkations generally took place 
'at night, and the movement from staging area to ship was ac- 
complished with the utmost dispatch. The schedule for this 
movement was worked out in detail between the embarkation 
! officer and the staging area, and it had to be executed with pre- 
cision. The men carried their complete individual equipment. 
They arrived at the piers usually by rail, but sometimes by 
motor vehicle or ferry. Throughout the journey from the 
staging area and on the pier they remained in established 
order, and generally consecutive numbers were chalked on their 
bdmets. As each man passed the embarkation desk his last 
'name was called and he responded with his first name. An 
officer of the unit was stationed at the desk to identify each in- 
dividual. On board, the men were conducted to their as- 
^agned compartments and they ware required to remain there 
^until the embarkation had been completed. 

It was found to be absolutely necessary that the ports con- 
trol the arrival of troops at the staging areas to insure their 
proper reception and acconunodation. At busy ports each 
^coming movement had to be synchronized with the departure 
ff other troops. Furthermore, it was unwise to have soldiers 
_arrive at the staging areas unnecessarily far in advance of sail- 
ing, since they had to be kept under some restraint for security 
-Masons, and it naturally was a period of emotional strain for 
|the inexperienced and the man with strong family ties. The 
§ime spent at the staging areas prior to embarkation varied 
Siccording to circumstances, but it generally was less than one 

■o Life on board a crowded troop transport could not he made 
j^tirely pleasant, but everything possible was done in that 
direction. Crowding was necessary most of the time in order 
iito meet strategical requirements with the ships available. The 




Troops were moved from staging areas to embarkation 
piers by ferry, rail, or motor, depending upon the 
fadlifies of the port. 




Troops filed post the embarkation desk carrying their 
Individual equipment. 




Over the gangplank in numerical order. 
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soldiers slept in "standee" bunks, in tiers three or four high, 
and used the bedding from their packs. In the beginning they 
were given two generous meals per day, but later a light 
lunch was added. Entertainment and sports were provided 
to the extent that the restricted deck and lounge spaces would 
permit. The military complement, including the transport 
commander, transport services officer and chaplain, devoted 
themselves to the soldiers' well-being to the limit of their facili- 
ties. On tiie shorter routes the voyage was no hardship for 
well-seasoned men. On the Ipnger routes it unavoidably was 
tedious. ^ 

Homeward Troop Trai&c 

Up to the time of the German capitulation the volurrie of 
passenger traffic returning to the United States on Army trans- 
ports was in a gradually ascending curve, except for periods 
in 1943 and 1944 when it was swdled by the removal of 
prisoners of war from North Africa and Europe, respectively. 
Prior to VE-Day, the peak month was September 1944, when 
146,246 passengers were debarked at home ports. After VE- 
Day the curve turned sharply upward, and in November 1943 
a total of 744,000 passengers was returned from all theaters. 
The total of Army debarkations from the beginning of the 
war to 30 November 1945 was 4,860,000 passengers, dis- 
tributed as follows : 



Troops 3,522,000 

Patients 487,000 

Navy personnel — 1 93,000 

Prisoners oF war 450,000 

Others 208,000 



Total 4,860,000 



The November figure for deibarkations (744,000) was ap- 
proximately two and one-half times as great as the highest 
monthly figure for embarkations in World War II (295,170), 
and it will be exceeded substantially in December. The mag- 
nitude of this accomplishment can be appreciated in the light 
of the fact that following World War I the peak monthly figure 
for troops landed in the United States was only 342,785 (June 
1919), although in that instance it was simply a matter of 
shuttling ships back and forth across the Atlantic. 

This record of returning troops to the homeland was accom- 
plished only by a concerted effort, planned well in advance. 
Even before VE-Day, plans had been laid to increase the troop 
lift radically in order to speed up redeployment from Europe 
to the Pacific, and the repatriation of troops to the United 
States. The immediate program was to convert about 300 
freight vessels, which could be spared in view of the reduced 
supply requifemente of the European and Mediterranean 
theaters. As it worked out, 210 LIBERTY ships were fitted 
to carry 550 passengers each, and 97 VICTORY ships to 
carry 1,500 each. It was arranged also to increase these ca- 
pacities by about 30 percent diuing the sununer months by^ 
placing cots in certain compartments where this could be done 
without sacrifice of health or sanitary standards. 

Following VE-Day it was arranged that seven passenger 
liners which had been in enemy hands should be turned over to 
the United States for reconditioning and use as troop ships, It 
was found, however, that the work on five of them could not 
be justified, because by the time it could have been completed 
the vessels would have become surplus as troop carriers. Con- 
sequendy, only two of the seven — the EUROPA and the VUL- 
CANIA — ^were converted and placed in service. 



Troops returning from Europe on an aircraft carrier. 




Ambulances await the debarkation of patients. 

■ 



Hospital train receives patients from a hospital ship at the Charleston Port of Embarkation. 
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Following VJ-Day it was arranged for many naval vessels 
to carry returning troops. The Navy already has made avail- 
able for the joint repatriation operation 1 78 assault transports, 
111 combatant vessds (chiefty aircraft carriers and battle- 
ships), and 8 hospital ships. Other naval vessels will become 
available in the Pacific as they can be transferred from service 
in connection with the occupaticm of Japan. Army hospital 
ships also wrill be used as troop earners, as tliey can be i^ared 
from the task of bringing back patients. Smaller numbers of 
troops are being repatriated on numerous freight vessels. 

On 30 April 1945 the troop spaces available on ships in 
Army service totaled 464,138. By 31 July 1&45 the number 
had been increased to 620,355 spaces. On 30 November 
1945 the spaces on the vessels under direct Army control, the 
spaces allocated to the Army on vessels under Navy control, 
and the spaces on the one British vessel which continued to 
carry troops for the United States Army (QUEEN MARY), 
totaled approximately 1 ,300,000. 

The return of patients wjth utmost dispatch was made a 
primary objective. Only a part of this traffic could be handled 
by the hospital ships, and hospital spaces on the regular troop 
ships were used extensively. An attempt was made to remove 
as many patients as possible from the European and Mediter- 
ranctm theaters in advance of VE-Day, so that after Germany's 
capitulation the m^umum amoimt of space pould be devoted 
to returning troops. All battle casualties had been brought 



back from those areas within three months of VE-Day, and ac- 
cording to plan such patients will have been removed from the 
Pacific by the end of 1945. 

All ships caitying patients, whether hospital ships or regular 
troop transports, were provided with complete medical staffs 
and equipment. Full provision was made for whatever segre- 
gation of patients might be necessary, for the continuance of 
the medical care which had been provided by- hospitals in the 
theaters, and for meeting any emergencies which might arise 
on the high seas. In addition to the permanent medical com- 
plements provided by The Surgeon General, more than 300 
medical hospital ship platoons were activated and trained at 
the ports of embarkation, using Medical Department personnel. 
These platoons, which consisted of 2 officers and 15 enlisted 
men, supplemented the permanent medical staffs, and were 
used principally on the troop transports, which carried vary- 
ing numbers of patients. In order to effect complete coordin- 
ation between the two serxices in regard to the movement 
of patients. The Surgeon General maintained a medical regu- 
lating unit in the Office of the Chief of Tran^ctftation. 

The pes(k month for the return of patients was May 1945, 
during which 45,562 were landed at United States ports bv 
ships under Army control. At that time 2 1 of the 26 hospital 
ships in the service of the Army were in the Adantic, and were 
based on the Charleston Port of Embailcatbn. That port 
handled Utde other passenger traflfic, and by concentrating 



One of the Army's fleet of 26 hospital ships. 
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hospital ship operations there, it was possible to give superior 
attention to the handling of the sick and wounded, as wdl as 
the staffing and supplying of the vessels themselves. 

The staging areas at United States ports, which had been 
established to process troops on their way to the theaters, also 
handled the returning troops. Those who were to be separated 
from the service ordinarily spent about 48 houfS to the disposi- 
tion centers which were set up at the staging areas, while their 
individual and unit records were being placed in order, and their 
individual equipment was being inspected. Then they pro- 
ceeded to the personnel centers nearest their homes, where 
final separation took place. Soldiers who were to remain: ih 
the Army spent only about 24 hours at the port staging areas 
before proceeding to the personnel centers. The movement 
between staging areas and personnel centers was carefully or- 
ganized in order to avoid confusion and preserve discipline. 
Troop train commanders were assigned to each traiti, group 
supervisors were appointed for the groups destined to the re- 
specdve personnel centers, and a car leader was designated 
for each car. 

An Army debarkation hospital was located near each port, 
and was operated under the supervision of the service com- 
mand. When these hospitals pro%'ed inadequate to handle the 
heavy movement of patients from overseas, the hospitals at 
the staging areas were adaptei td' serve that purpose. At 



the debarkation hospitals the facts concerning each case were 
tabulated and transmitted to The Surgeoini General's medical 
regulating office, where decision was made regarding the gen- 
eral hospital to which the patient should be sent. 

From the termination of hostilities in Europe to 27 Novem- 
ber 1943 — a period of less than 7 months— 3,095,813 pas- 
sengers were returned by the Army from over^ theateiss and 
bases. Of this number 2,732,348 (88 percent) were returned 
by ship, and 363,465 ( 1 2 percent) by air. 

Car^o liovdiiiiait 

To the layman the movement of supplies may seem prosaic 
and uninteresting, but to the Army transportation officer it is 
a business replete with interest, even romance. This is be- 
cause of the unusual and diverse nature of Army materiel, 
which gives rise to many handling problems, and the knowl- 
edge that the arrival of the materiel in the theaters, promptly 
and in good condition, is a matter of high military importance. 

The volume of cargo loaded at Army ports of enibarka^on 
during the 45 war months totaled 126,787,875 measurement 
tons. The peak month was March 1945 when 5,926,764 
measurement tons were dispatched. Then the obvious weak- 
ening of the German position was reflected in a decrease in 
total shipments. Fdlbwing the Genn^ surt^der in May 
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1945 tlic decrease in the trans- Atlantic cargo movement more 
than offset the increase in the trans-Pacific movement. Fol- 
lowing VJ-Bay total thij^ents naturaUy decUned 8har|%i 
The 45-month total breaks down as follows : 



Arta of dMHirarion McotWOTimt tew 

Atlantic: 

North and South America 4,559,842 

Africa, Mediterranean, and Middle East 27,703,582 

United Kinfdoiii ein4 Continent 45,/30Q>680 



Total Atlantic 77,564,104 

Pacific- 
North America 6,888,398 

Central and South Pacific 1 7,61 1 ,354 

Southwest Pacific 18,356,214 

Asia 6,367,805 



Total Pacific 49,223,771 



Groiid towl 1 26>787,t75 

l%e unusual siz« and shapes of Army cargo, coupled with 
the fact that a considerable part of the equipment was shipped 
unboxed, created numerous handling and stowage problems 
which the stevedore does not encounter in peacetime. The 
fact that so many items were bulky in relation to weight made 
it difficult fo get the ships dovirfi to ttuiir tnarks^ and freqiiently 

50 



necessitated the use of ballast. Another factor was the speed 
with which some ships had to be loaded in order to meet 
urgent requests from the tJicaters, which resulted in unbalanced 

cargoes and imperfect stowing. During the first year of the 
war great progress was made in the utiHzation of both dead- 
weight and cubic capacity, by the improvement of techniques 
for below and on-deck stowage, and as the result of better 
packaging. Beginning in 1943 and continuing to the end of 
1944 the utilization of deadweight capacity on dry cargo ships 
(except bulk carriers and specialized types) averaged about 
75 percent^ ^en with ^e dropping off of weighty ammunition 
shipments to Europe it decreased to about 69 percent in 
February 1 945, and again rose to a peak of 82 percent when the 
decrease in the movement of vehicles, aircraft, and engineer 
materiel left subsistence and other heavy items a larger propr- 
tion of the totsfl csirgoes. The utilization of bale cuWc capacity 
maintained an average of about 90 percent during 1943 and 
the first half of 1944, then decreased to an average of about 
86 percent as the movement of ammimition increased and 
special types of stowage were required more and more. 

Several special types of stowage were developed to meet 
theater requirements. "Commodity loading," which in\ ol\ ed 
filling a vessel with a single type of supply or with supplies 
of a servicei was employed to ^plify the distribution 
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of the supplies to warehouses and dumps upon arrival over- 
seas. At other destinatioiis it was convenient to have sup- 
plies arrive in blocks containing specified quantities of specified 
items from all services, and this involved "block loading" at 
United States ports. When it became necessary to move large 
quantities of vehicles and other light cargo between ports in 
die Mediterranean and European theaters, ammunition and 
rations were placed in the lower holds, covered over with floor- 
ing, and other cargo stowed above ; upon arrival in the theaters 
the top cargo was disdhai;ged and other light cargo stowed in 
its place, while the bottom or "flatted cargo" remained in the 
ship until the intratheater movement was completed or the sup- 
plies were needed ashore. Vessels which were to participate 
in amphibious assault operations were "combat loaded," mean- 
ing that the materiel which they carried was exactly what the 
troops would require during the early stages of the assault, 
and was so stowed that the various items could be discharged 
qaicidy and in the order needed. "Operational" were cargo 
ships loaded at home ports for use by theater commanders in 
the support phase of amphibious operations, and accordingly 
the supplies which they carried and the manner of stowage 
were carefully prescribed. 

Daring the war a total of 47,85 1 aircraft was shipped over- 
seas, some crated and some assembled. This was about 56 
percent of the total number of aircraft sent to the theaters, the 
remainder having been flown. The technical problems and 
delays encountered by the theaters in putting together air- 
craft which had been disassembled and crated for ^ipment, 
emphasized the desirability of shipping as many as pos.sible in 
assembled condition. A Committee on Aircraft Transporta- 
tion was appointed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the spring of 
1943 to deal with this problem. The most noteworthy result 
was a program for the installation of false decks on tankers 
for the stowage of assembled planes. Altogether, about 500 
American and British tankers were fitted in this manner, and 
they carried 16,517 assembled and 3,935 crated aircraft, as 
wdl as some vehicles. Assembled planes for delivery over- 
seas also were carried by "baby flattops" which escorted mer- 
chant ship convoys, and by LIBERTY ships which were con- 
§ verted specially for the purpose. The transportation of so 
-D iaany aircraft in this msmner rdeased a large amount of space 
* <in regular cargo ships for other purposes, in addition to pro- 
3 viding relatively safe passage for the aircraft. 

Approximately a million wheeled vehicles were shipped over- 
u seas during the years 1 943 and 1 944. Of this total, 68 percent 
P were boxed and 32 percent unboxed. Improved methods of 
S nesting and boxing were developed early in the war, but even 
2 when boxed vehicles were light cargo. Boxing for shipment 
£ also involved the necessity of establishing assembly plants in ^ 
-q theaters, which in some cases was feasible and in others not 
I When shipped "on wheels," or fully assembled, vehicles were 
considered "balloon cargo." Some of the empty space could 
be stowed with small package freight, and some types of vehicles 
^ could be stowed two deep, but a atap with a large proportion 
■D of vehicles generally was a light ship. 

A variety of equipment was shipped on deck, in addition 
I' to surcraft and vehicles. During 1944 a number of tugs, 
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Loading ah 8-inch howitzer destined to North Africa. 



Thousands of assembled airplanes were shipped on false 
decks installed on tankers. 
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All available deck space was utilized for shipping boxed 
and unboxed equipment. 




Deck load of tank cars shipped to England for later movement 
to the Continent. 




some weighing up to 200 tons, were carried on the decks of 
LIBERTY ships. Numerous loconif)ii\ cs, weighing up to 
75 long tons, were deck-loaded. Landing craft, barges, rail- 
way tank cars, and, of course, thousands of armored tanks and 
half-tracks were shipped in this manner because they could 
be made to withstand the weather. Eac h item of equipment 
required a particuhir type of processing to protect it from the 
elements, and a particuhir type of blocking and lashing. Spe- 
cial cradles were needed in many cases. The heavier items 
necessitated shoring up the decks to enable than to ivitfastand 
the load, and special hfting equipment at both loading and 
di.scharge ports had to be pro\ ided. 

The amount of ammunition and explosives sent overseas 
was tremendous. During the 45 war months, approximately 
9,500,000 short tons were sliippcd to tlic L'nited States forces, 
and about 2,000,000 tons to our allies, making a total of 
about 11,500,000 tons. The highest monthly shipment was 
685,000 tons m December 1944, when the invasion of Ger- 
many uas requiring extraordinary expenditures of ammuni- 
tion to blast out the enemy and rethuc our own casualties. 
Practically all of this cargo, iiu iuding that for our allies, was 
shipped over terminals operated by the Transportation Corps. 
With few exceptions the terminals were built for that special 
purptjse, and were so tlesigned and operated as to reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of disasters caused by sabotage or 
accident. 

Extraordinary measures were taken b\ the Chief of Trans- 
jDortation to promote safety in the liandling of explosives. 
Limits were plat ed on the number of caiioads of ammunition 
which could be held at or near the respective piers. Any 
carloads which could not be loaded promptly on the ships 
were sent to special back-up storage facilities which were 
iTiaintaincd near ea( h port. The routing of an unduly large 
proportion of the total nioNenienl through a single port was 
avoided, and altogether eight ports on the Atlantic coast, three 
on the Gulf, and four on the Pacific Coast were used for this 
purpose. The longshoremen who handled explosives were 
specially .selected and trained, and were provided with spe- 
cially designed gear. When the occasion warranted, a tug 
and a Di&sel locomoti\e were kept in stand-by status to facili- 
tate the shifting of ears and ships in case of emergency. All 
parts of the piers were well-lighted and thoroughly guarded. 
The result of these precautions was that no disasters wert 
experienced at piers operated by the Army, notwithstanding 
the large amf)unt of explosixc cargo handled over them. 

During the hea\y mo\ement ol anuiiunition to the Euro- 
pean Theater in l!u wiiitcr of lfM4 45, ;i ( onsiderable propor- 
tion was shipped directly from the manufacturing plants to the 
l^icrs rather than through ordnance depots. Certain types of 
anuiiunition were urgeiuly needed in the theater, and this 
method effected a considerable sa\ ing of time. In collabora- 
tion with the Ordnance Department and the War Shipping Ad- 



Ammunition lashed to sleds and stoWed in a ship's hold in 
preparation for the assault on Altu. 
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ministration, the arrival of the shipments at the ports and the 
availability of the vessels for loading were carefully synchro- 
nized. Fast freighters were assigned to this ser\ice, and in 
many cases they received full cargoes of ammunition. The 
stowage plans for such vessels were worked out in advance, and 
the installation of racks and sheathing in the holds to insure safe 
transit was accomplished so as to involve no delay in the loading 
operation. 

There were many other emergency movements of freight 
which had direct strategical implications. One of the earliest 
ind most important was the shipment of 300 medium tanks 
and 100 tank destroyers, with spare parts and ammunition. 
In the hard-pressed British forces in Egypt following the fall 
of Tobruk. Advice that these tanks were to be moved 
reached the Chief of Transportation on 27 June 1942. Spe- 
cial trains were run from various tank depots and training 
centers, and six freighters were assigned to handle the move- 
ment. By working day and night, the New York Port of 
Embarkation had the ships loaded and ready to sail on 13 
July. One of the vessels was sunk by a submarine in the 
Adantic, but the others proceeded. Replacements for the lost 
equipment were assembled immediately, and the SEATRAIN 
TEX.'VS was assigned to lift them. She left New York un- 
escorted on 29 July and, because of her greater speed, was 
able to o\ertake the original convoy before it arrived at Suez. 
jXhe following May, in addressing the Congress of the United 
Slates,' the British Prime Minister sp>oke frankly of the vital 
part which that equipment played in the British victory at 
El Alamein and in the long pursuit of the German forces 
across North Africa to Tunisia. 

The United States forces which landed in North Africa in 
November 1942 were short of motor transport from the start, 
and the shortage became more acute as the campaign prog- 
ressed and the lines of communications became longer. In 
the closing days of January 1943, the Commanding General 
of the Ser\ices of Supply, War Department, who was then 
in North Africa following the Casablanca Conference, cabled 
instructions for the forwarding of 5,000 2j,a-ton trucks, and 
:3crtain other highway and railway equipment, to arrive in 
Igfie theater at the earliest possible date. Some of the equip- 
gnent was shipped from New York and Baltimore, but the bulk 
"^f it was loaded at Hampton Roads. After a high-pressure 
=)pb of assembling and stowing the cargoes, the special con- 
voy which had been set up to handle the movement sailed on 
^8 February. The ships destined to Casablanca arrived on 
^ March and those destined to Oran arrived two days later. 
^ In the early days of February 1945 an urgent request was 
^ceived from the Southwest Pacific for water purification 
^uipmcnt which was desperately needed in badly demolished 
^anila. Forty carloads of this equipment were given ex- 
|)edited forwarding across the continent to the San Francisco 
^ort of Embarkation, where they were loaded on a waiting 



'Ammunition pier operated by the Seattle Port of Embarka- 
^ tion— one of a dozen such facilities built during the war. 
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ship which sailed 1 1 February, five days ahead of the original 
estimate. During the same irtohth similar service was pro- 
vided for 400 plywood boats which had been constructed 
especially for the Rhine crossing. From February 1945 to 
the end of the German resistance, a c<^tinuous expedited 
service was maintained for items which yttfe critical in the 
European Theater. These so-called REX shipments, which 
totaled over 100,000 mcasureincnt tons, moved directly from 
the manufacturers to the ports by fast freight, express, or air, 
were loaded immediatdy as top cargd on fast ships, and yfUte 
given priority handling upon arri\ ;il at the discharge ports. 

It was found quite essential that each port of embarkation 
have control over the arrival of cargo at its terminals, whether 
as ordinary or emergency shipments. The port had to tidce care 
that CJirgo did not arrive m too great quantity, or tbd far in 
advance of the vessels that were to lift it, for otherwise the 
facilities would become glutted and the operation sluggish. 
The consent of the port of embarkation was obtained, there- 
fore, before unit permits for specific shipmeiits were issued by 
the TraHic Control Division of the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation. The Army port transportation officer also 
controlled the movement of cars from the railway yards to 
the Army teniuiiais, and the movement of £argo by %ht^ to 
ship side. 



The handling of cargo was gready helped by improvements 
in packing and packaging efTected during the war. Prewar 
methods left much to be desired in that direction. The urgency 
of loading operations to meet convoy dates, the necessity of 
night work sometimes with inad^uate lij^tilig, the utilization 
of poorly trained native labor at oversea ports, and particularly 
discharging under combat conditions, resulted in the loss of 
much valuable cargo. Many improvements were worked out 
by the procuring services of the Army through continuouij 
research and testing undar opo-ating conditions. The ports of 
embarkation and the holding and reconsignmcnt points re- 
ported faulty packaging as it came to their attention, and these 
reports were brought to the notice of the depots and contractors 
involved. A great expansbn of the shipment of palletized, 
cargo took place during the war, following experiments to estab- 
lish the types of cargo best adapted to palletizing, the suitabiliiv 
of such packages for ship stowage, and the availability at over- 
sea ports of fork lift trucks to handle them. 

Another vexing and wasteful condition at the beginning of 
the war was the lack 6f adequate inethods of marking oversci 
shipments, to insure their proper delivery and to provide the 
necessary military security. The development of a satisfacioty 
system, to ci^^ both shipments siceoinpanyiz^ troop mov^ 
ments and routine supply shipments, proved extremely difficuli 
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and no substantial progress was made until well into 1943. 
However, a system was eventually worked out, embracing ship- 
ment numbers to identify unit movements, shipping designators 
words) to indicate oversea areas, and colors to facilitate the 
separation df cargbes afccotding to services (Quartermaster, 
Sienal Corps, etc. ) . The Office of the Chief of Transporta- 
tion took an active part in this development because it so 
directly affected the operations of the Transportation Corps, 
boih at home and abroad. The ports of embarkatipn carefully 
inspected markings to ascertain whether they were iii accord- 
aiice with the instructions, and submitted reports on violations. 
1 Copies of these reports were sent to the technical services in- 
[dved, for correcidve action. The zone trsmsportation officers 
undertook to aid the shippers of military supplies in properly 
applying the system, except in so far as the Army Air Forces 
here concerned. 

The paper work in connection with shipments also require4 
tomplete revision. The Waf Bepartmdit Shipping Doctiment 

de\ ised in 1 943 for the use of Army Service Forces installa- 
tions. Copies of the document replaced a multitude of forms — 
shipping tickets, packing lists, tally-outs, receiving reports, dray 
tickets, dock tallies, hatch lists, etc. — since they included all 
'fte information coinmonly contained in those forms and pro- 
vided stubs for the entry of additional data. The savings 
effected by this document led to its being adapted for the use of 
Ihe Army Air Forces, and to the development of a Vendor's 
Shipping Document along similar lines. New and more ade- 
quate forms for manifesting cargo were developed and machine 
tabulating methods applied. Methods of giving the oversea 
.commanders a summary by radio of the supplies en route to 
Ithem, and placing copies of die Msuiifests in thetr hands without 
Ifailbefore the arrival of the ships, also were put into effect. The 
matter of shipping documents, which caused so much confusion 
in the early stages of tlie war, eventually was placed on a htg^y 
satisfactory basis. 

Navy cargo frcqucndy was carried on vessds under Army 
control, and vice versa. In the Central and South Pacific 
jiKds, which were under Navy command, a large proportion 
Army cargo was transported on vessds under Navy control. 
iUnder these circumstances uniform procedures for the two 
"lepartments were highly desirabte. iTiis could liot be -worked 
out completely, however, until the spring of 1945, when a 
manual entitled, United States Army and Navy Ocean Ship- 
^ng Pfocidures, was approved. It covered such subjects as 
!#ianifests, stowage plans, passenger lists, baggagie lists, trans^ 
anission of information and dociunents, and the utilization of 
{jjnformation. It was designed to provide a standard system 
for the flow of information regarding shipments between the 
IL'nited States and the oversea bases, and for intratheater move- 
"^enLs in so far as practicable. 

I It is to be remembered that, in addition to mihtary cargoes, 
Aimy loaded krge quantities of ^pfdies for the civilian 

^populations of Europe during the latter part of the war and 
after the close of hostilities. Such supplies were administered 
by the United States military authorities in the liberated coun- 

"^es, up to the point where the civilian relief organizations 

"^uld tikt 0vt!P that responsibility. Beginning with North 



Africa, even before the Axis forces were finally di:feate(l in 
Tunisia, the volume of this traffic and the number of destina- 
tions increased steadily. During the month of May 1945, the 
Army moved 570,000 long tons of wheat and flour alone 
under this program, and its total sMpments of civflian sup^ 
plies during that month were about 879,000 tons. With the 
heavy movement of coal to Europe, they reached a peak of 
987,000 tons in July 1945. The International Division of 
the O^ce of the Chief of Tran^rtation, working under the 
supervision of tbe Directdf of Operations, was responable for 
coordinating such shipments with the other agencies con- 
cerned, and also lend-lease shipments in so far as the Transpor- 
tation Corps was involved. 

Just as plans had been thoroughly laid before the German 
surrender, for the handling of railway cars carrying freight 
destined to northern Europe and the Mediterranean, so plans 
had matured for the handling of ships loaded with cargoes 
for those theaters. Action affecting vessels destined to the 
Mediterranean Theater was taken on 4 May 1945, and affect- 
ing those destined to the European Theater on 9 May. In 
all, 369 cargo ships were involved. Of this number, 234 
which were either loading or at sea were permitted to pro- 
ceed, beicause their cargoes were either wholly or largely made 
up of supplies which still would be required by the forces in 
Europe. Eight vessels which were loading at United States 
ports were partially discharged and reloaded. Seventy-dght 
vessels which were fully loaded at United States ports, or were 
at sea or in European ports, were ordered to discharge at 
United States ports. Forty-nine vessels were directed to pro- 
ceed to the Pacific theaters to discharge their cargoes. The 
surrender of Japan necessitated coirapoiiding actions affectihg 
a total of 5 1 1 cargo ships. 

Army cargo returned to the United States prior to VE-Day 
reacted i& peadc in July 1944, when about 350,000 measure- 
ment tons were received at United States port^ and it aver- 
aged about 300,000 tons monthly untfl the erid of the yeaf . 
The movement during this period consisted largely of supplies 
and equipment returned from inactive oversea bases, and 
salvaged materials. In 1945 the volume dropp^ connder- 
ably untU after the end of the fighting in Europe, and then 
increased gradually, reaching 875,000 tons in October 1945. 
By far the largest amount received to date has been returned 
by the Ordnance Department, and the very large preponder- 
ance has come from Europe. The ports of esibaricatioh which 
discharge this materiel, ship it to depots dej^gnated by the re- 
spective procuring services. Shipments from ports to depots 
arc subject to control by the Traffic Control Division of the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation, to prevent a congestion 
of traffic and k wastage of railway equipment at the depots. 

In view of the seriousness of the pilferage problem as it 
developed during the early part of the war, it became neces- 
sary to appoint so-called ^tnity office to aQ v^sds 
carrying 1,000 or more measurement tons of Army cargo, 
whether the vessels were operated by or simply allocated to the 
Aetny. Such oSicecs were to have general oversight of all 
<mgQ opera,tiotlS to lliSiite proper handling and to see that 
measures were taken to prevent pilferage. The problem 
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in itself was a difficult one, the cargo security officers were 
of IdW raaxk and usually inexperienced, the ships' crews some- 
times resented their presence, and the temptation to pilfer (Ud 
not confine itself to any one class of personnel. The result 
was that in the beginning these officers in some instances were 
of little value. Later, however, as the office became better 
established arid the individuals gained in experience, their 
work had substantial resuUs. In order to further strengthen 
the position, the cargo security officer was renamed ship 
transportation officer and was officially designated the repre- 
sentative of the Chief of Transportation on such vessels. 

jyiniiiisiration oi Ovcoseo Sup|dy 

The role which the Army ports of embarkation played in the 
supply of oversea theaters from early in 1 942 was highly grati- 
fying, especially since they had not functioned in that capacity 
previously. Up to that time oversea commanders had for- 
warded their requisitions for noncontroUed items directly to the 
procuring services, while controlled items were shipped auto- 
matically by the procuring scr\ ices in accordance with avail- 
ability. Special requests by theater commanders were acted 
upon individually by the War Department. The ports of em- 
barkation were simply links in the transportation chain, with np 
responsibility beyond storing and loading the supplies which the 
procuring services shipped. This responsibility was slightly 
extended in 1941, when, because of the expansion of our oversea 
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bases and the inadequacy of shipping, large backlogs of supplies 
accumulated at the ports. To enable the port conunandetstoj 
decide which supplies should be shipped first, the Transporta- 
tion Branch of G-4 periodically published priority lists, basedl 
upon infoi ination obtained from the oversea commanders andj 
the procuring services, I 
The experience with oversea isuppty during 1941, particulairfTl 
after we entered the war, made it clear that a different system 
was needed to insure that the oversea commanders leccived 
what they needed and that the ports w ere not inundated with 
supplies which were not needed and could not be shipped.. 
Since the ports of embarkation wefe channels through whicff 
all such supplies passed, and necessarily in touch with both 
procurement services and oversea commands, they were in i 
strategic poadon to serve as a regulating agency. This idcj 
was incorporated in a War Department directive issued 22 
January 1942, which defined the responsibilities of all agencies 
concerned, and charged the port ( ommandcrs, among other 
things, with controlling the flow of supplies into and out of the 
ports, effecting autornatic i^ipnientsof iCectain soppiies, editing 
requisitions for other supplies in acCOfdattce with established 
allowances, and rc< ommcnding theJevels for port rescr\ cs and 
the zone of interior depot credits necessary to carry out the 
supply operation. This directive, which also set up levels of 
supply to be maintained in the respective oversea commands, 
was the foundation upon which the oversea supply system, as 
finally evolved, was built. 
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Responsibility for. the supply of a particular theater was 
Bsigned to a particular port. As oversea forces and operations 
boreased, it was found that all supplies for certain theaters 
ould not be forwarded through even the larger ports, but 
cquired the use of additional ports. In such a case the original 
lort retained primary respon^biUty for* supply of the 
heater, and the ports of shipment, or outports, acted only as its 
igents. The New York Port of Embarkation, by way of ex- 
iniplc, had primary responsibility for the supply of the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean theaters, but utilized eight outports 
m the Adantic aiid Gulf coaste in thedilcha]'^ 6t dlat respbti- 
iiTjility. The San Francisco Port of Embarkation, which had 
mmary responsibility for all Pacific supply, utilized five out- 
nrts, includkig New Orleans. Some of the outports also 
fad primaiy jpe^poosibility for certain of the smaller oversea 
lotniiiands. 

This system had two basic advantages. By centralizing 
upervision of the supply of a large tlj^ater in a single port, the 
Jangers of divided responi^i&ty aiid dtvei^etit methods were 
imnded. By permitting the port of primary responsibility to 
ht a number of outports in carying out its mission, the entire 
Jperation was given flexibility and the danger of overloading 
iny one port was avoided. The primary port, upon receiving 
1 requisition from overseas, was in a poatiori to dircctthetnove^ 
Bent of the requested supplies through the ports best situated 
5 handle them, considering the sources of the supphes, the 
availability of ship{ttng, ioid the cdiiditkHi of die ports 
themselves. 

The assignment of primary responsibility for overset sup- 

{iy was changed in some instances as conditions required, but 
the alignment in the latter stages of the war was as follows : 



Port* 



Thcatm and BotM 



Boston NcMfh Atlontic 6ase$. 

New York .... ^ European Theoten 

I Meditenxinean lliedltr. 

The Azores. 

Hompton Roads ' Bermuda. 

-firarleston ....... West and North Africa. 

^ Middle East Theater. 

^ P«(sian Gulf Command. 

aew Orleans Caribbean and South 

I Atlantic Bases. 

Ids Angeles • • ■ China Theater. 

^ India-Burma Theater. 

|jin Francisco Pacific Ocean Areas. 

^ Southwest Pacific. 

«aftle Alaska. 

As promptly as possible after assuming the responsibility for 
Uieater supply, the ports of embarkation established oversea 
jSipply divisions to handle all phases of the activity. The 
|cpresentatives of the techiiica!, or procuting, services statioiiied 
^ the ports, who previously had acted independently, were 
fiade responsible to the port commanders, and placed under 
the supervision of the oversea supply divistbm i^ matters af- 
■ccling those divisions. These officers also were relieved of 
direct responsibility for domestic supply, and domestic requisi- 
'-ions thereafter were handled by a separate division of the 
jort. The great complexity of the operation and the high 



importance of exactness and promptness in supplying the 
thea.ters, necessitated large staffs and complex organizations in 
tiie oversea supply divisions. 

Three methods were employed in the supply of oversea 
theaters. Automatic supply, which in the early days of the 
mar was applicable to all theaters for certain classes of supply, 
meant that the ports forwarded such supplies without requisi- 
tions, in accordance with the theater troop strength. Semi- 
automatic supply, which came into use in 1943 as an improve- 
ment over the wholly automatic method, meant that the ports 
determined vfh&t was to be forwarded on the ba^ of penod- 
ical lists received from the theaters showing the quantities of 
certain supplies on hand. Requisition supply, which was ap- 
plicable from the begirming on certain classes, implied that the 
ports shipped only what the theaters specifically requested. 

Autoiriatic supply was necessary in the beginning because of 
the difficulty which the theaters had in determining the stocks 
on hand and their future requirements, but it had serious faults 
and as the theaters becsune better organized and more ex- 
perienced this method was no longer necessary. Semi- 
automatic supply also fell into disuse except as regards ammu- 
nition and subsistence. Eventually all supplies except am- 
munition and subsistence were forwarded against requisitions. 

Upon receipt of a tequiSitioii from a theater, liie port 
edited it for correctness of nomenclature and stock numbers, 
checked the quantities against established theater supply levels 
and trbt^ basis to determine whether they were excessive, and 
then prepared extract req^uisitions, or in other words parceled 
the theater requisition out to the several procuring services. 
Extract requisitions for noncontrolled items were sent directly 
to the depots which had been designated by the respective 
prociirihg smicte to fill sueh requMticHns, juttd those for ciotf 
trolled items were forwarded to the chiefs of ser%'ices for 
approval. During the time when there were shortages of 
many items, the filler depots were required to furnish the 
f)orts notices of availability on all items, but beginning in 
October 1944 notices wer* required only for k&tas whidh were 
not available at all or would be delayed in delivery. These 
notices gave the port opportunity to check with the theater 
to ascertain if substitute items were desired. 

In order to keep their missions clearly and currentiy defined, 
the ports prepared monthly supply policy charts for the theaters 
and bases for which they had primary responsibility, showing 
the directives involved, the approved supply levels and the 
trobp stm^th m l&e respective oversea eommatKb. As a 
means of enlordwig a strict time schedule for the filling of requi- 
sitions, they prepared convoy cycle charts for requisitioned 
SUj^pUes which were to go forward on specific convoys^ aild 

period charts for supplies which were to liiove overseas 
during specified seitiimonthly periods. The charts divided the 
operation into five steps with terminal dates for: (1) editing 
theater requisitions and dispatching extract requisitions to filler 
depots ; ( 2 ) processing extract requisitions at the depots ; ( 3 ) 
setting up the supplies at the depots and preparing them for 
movement to the port; (4) moving the supplies to the port; 
(5) loading the supplies aboard ships. Failure to maintain 
the schedule was occasion for immediate corrective action by 
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the Oversea Supply Division. Copies of the charts were sent 
to the theaters so that they would be infonned regarding the 
ddivcry of supplies already requested, and could plan their 
future requirements accordingly. 

Each port prepared a cargo distribution chart, showing the 
sources of supply for each convoy cycle or shipping period. 
Such charts reflected the type of supply, the marking, the cube 
and weight, and were used in planning the loading of the ships 
and in distributing the cargo to the various piers and port areas. 
A loading committee, consisting of representatives of the Over- 
sea Supply Division which planned tfie movement, the Water 
Division which berthed and loaded the ships, and the Port 
Transportation Division which directed the supplies to the 
proper terminals, prepared a master loading plan for each con- 
voy cycle or shipping period, This plan indicated where ships 
were to be berthed and what cargo was to be loaded in each. 

In the beginning it was considered ad\ isable for the ports of 
embarkation to carry so-called port reserves, to be used in 
filling oversea requisitions when for one reason or another 
supplies failed to reach the ports from filler depots in time for 
loading according to plan. These port reserves tended to 
become quite large, immobilizing supplies which should have 
been kept moving and tying up great blocks of port storage 
space. As the depots demonstrated better ability to meet the 
dates set by the oversea supply divisions, port reserves were 
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discontinued, and although some port stocks were retained for 
emergency uses, they never were allowed to become large. 
In order to carry out their mission, it was necessary for the 

ports to maintain constant communication with both the th^ 
aters and the procuring services. The oversea supply divisiom 
at New York and San Francisco held ddly teletype conferenca 
with the theaters for which they had primary supply responsi- 
bility. These conferences dealt with such matters as substi- 
tutes for nonavailable items, the assignment of theater priorities 
to requisitioned items, the expected arrival dates of specific ships 
or supplies, and the stowage of certain shiptnents. In order to 
facilitate their work, the oversea supply divisions were relieved 
of the necessity of going through the usual channels and were 
authorized to communicate directly with the procuring scn ices, 
the filler depots, and with Army Service Forces headquarters. 

During the greater part of 1942 it Was the responsibility' of 
the port commanders to take steps immediately to replace th' 
cargoes lost en route to the theaters. As soon as a loss WJ> 
confirmed, the vessel's manifest was utilized to prepare new 
extract requisitions, and another vessel with a duplicate cargo 
was dispatched as quickly as possible. In October 1942 the 
procedure was changed so that the port commanders pro\ided 
Army Service Forces headquarters and Army Air Forces head- 
quarters with reporte of items lost, leaving than to determine 
which should be replaced and so advise the ports. This avoided 
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midag supplies to the theaters, which trd^t be less urgently 

needed than others which had been reqi^tioned later. 

During the period when the production of many items was 
in arrears, backlogs of unfilled requests were built up at the 
ports and there was a tendency on the part of the theaters to 
duplicate the requests in submitting later requisitions. The 
New York Port of Embarkation first worked out an agreement 
with its theaters under which requisitions for certain items 
jwould be automatically cancelled by the port if the depots 
iould not make them available within a designated period. 
Jarly in 1945 similar agreements were made by other ports 
with the theaters for which they had primary responsibility. 

The procedures which have been described applied only to 
Bipplies pr6curcd by the Army Service forces. The Chief 
bf Transportation and the ports of embarkation had no re- 
sponsibilities in regard to Army Air Forces technical supplies 
except to provide ocean transportation. Requisitions from 
the theaters for AAF items went directly to the Air Technical 
pervice CdMmand. This command followed! much the same 
Bfocedure as the ports in processing such requisitions, and it 
periodically requested the Chief of Transportation to make 
allocations of ship space for the transportation of its supplies. 
I In the course of the war it became increasingly necessary 
In forward Army Service Forces supplies to the theaters by 
air. Such supplies were shipped direct to ports of aerial 
|tmbarkation operated by the Army Air Forces, rather than to 
iports of embarication. As the volume of this traffic increased 
it became expedient to station ASF air freight regulating offi- 
cers at the ports of aerial embarkation to expedite the handling 
of .\SF shipments, check markings and packaging, and see 
that documents were in order and were handled according to 
regulations. These clficers were assigned by the porte trf 
embarkation and were under the jurisdiction of the Chief of 
Transportation. 

In order to coordinate the work of the ports with Aitny 
[Service Forces headquarters, and develop uniform procedures 
« between the several ports, an Oversea Supply Branch was 
maintained in the Port and Field Agencies Division, Office of 
Chief of Transportation. Through its activity, and with 
-^e iM of the Procedures Branch of the 'Control M^on, a 
"Standard order of procedure for the supply of oversea the^teiS' 
^nd bases was prepared and kept abreast of new developments. 
^ The aim of the Chief of Trai^ortation was to ha\ c the 
y)veraca supply diviaons at the poxts n0t only thorough and 
Accurate in their routine operations, but sensitive and im- 
mediately responsive to the changing needs of the theaters. 
3he testimonials of oversea commanders indicate that in a 
5«ry large measure that gosA was achieved. 
■R In the larger theaters it was found that supplies required in 
|nc combat areas often could be obtained more quickly and 
:^ore certainly from the zone of interior than from rear 
g>ases within the theaters. The zone of interior had a better 
:Tmowl^ge of the supplies that were available, more adeqtrate 
■^pping to carry them forward, and more reliable procedures 
for handling the entire operation. One of the logistical mi.s- 
if^es of the war was to accumulate such great quantities of 
^PpUes in the theaters that they could not be stored or issued 



properiy. Now that it has been demonstrated that supplies 

can be furnished promptly and reliably from the zone of interior 
to forces fighting on the opposite side of the globe, this mistake 
ou^t not be repeated. 

Army Ports of Embarkation 

An Army port of embarkation is a large and complicated 
institution — a complex of installati<MlS and subordinate com- 
mands. Roughly speaking, it presents a cross-section of all 
Army activities in the zone of interior, since it embraces not only 
transportation, but also the housing, training, and equipping of 
troops, the procurement, storage and issue of supplies, and many 
mibddiary fuhctidns. Since all traffic to the oversea theaters 
flows through the ports, and since the line of communication 
can be no stronger than the weakest segment, it is necessary 
in a global war that the ports of embarkation be adequate in 
facilities and efficient in operation. 

Fortunately, many good facilities. Which had been started 
by the .^rmy during World War I and finished after the Armis- 
tice, were still available and in reasonably good condition when 
our reieumsunent program was begun in 1940. Such were the 
Army bases at Boston, New York (Brooklyn), Philadelphia, 
Norfolk, Charleston, and New Orleans. All of these facilities, 
except a portion of the Brooklyn base, had been leased to other 
operators during the peace period, but with recapture privileges, 
and one by one they were brought back under Army control. 
As the result of a .survey mack- during the summer of 1941, it 
was concluded that, so far as the Army's general cargo opera- 
tions on the Atlantic and Culf coasts were concerned, the 
existing Army bases, supplemented by such municipally or 
privately owned facilities as might be leased, would suffice. In 
addition to the ports named above, terminal facilities were 
leased at Searsport, Baltimore, and Mobile. 

Table VIII. PcMMfigm and eorfo badtd by Mtt Amy ol tlw Mnwal port* 
of embaikoHon, rabportt, and cargo porfi, D«eMRb«r i94t HireaSh Awgrnl 
1945 

Number of MMNMIIMnf 
Porb patsensera loM of eorso 

Boston Port of Embarkation 740^705 8,927,363 

Searsport Cargo Port ^ 470,584 

Ntew York Port of Embarkation . . . , t,1"72,778 37,799,966 

Philadelphia Cargo Port . ......... 5,893,199 

Hampton Roads Port of EmbarlcoHon 725;880 1 2,521 ,868 

Baltimore Cargo Port 6,504,029 

Charleston Port of Embarkation . . . . 35,495 3,21 5,981 

New Orleans Port of Embarkation . 1 66,696 7,240,687 

Los Angeles Port of Embarkation . 1 88,270 8,644,847 

San Francisco Port of Embarkation . . 1 ,657,509 22,735,244 

Seattle Port of Embarkation. , 523,290 1 0,204,760 

Portland Sobport............ 51,827 1,689,075 

Prince Rupert Sul»poif . ....... 30,904 940,272 

Total 7*293,354 126,787375 

NOTE: Subparts were operated temporarily at Montreal, Que., Halifax, 
N. S., and Providence, R. f., under the jurisdiction of the Boston Port of Em- 
barkation, and their outward traffic is included in the figures for that port. 
Similarly^ Mobile was operated for a period as o subport of the New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation. There was a subport at Juneau, Alaska, and (or a 
period there was a subport at Excursion Inlet, Alaska, both unaer the j«rit> 
diction of the Seattle Port of Embarkation, and both used solely for the receipt 
and transshipment of carso destined to Alaska. 
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The n«w Army Bas* at OoMand, Califemlo; a facilit)f 
San Frandsce Port of Embarkation. 



The situation on the Pacific coast was not so fortunate. The 
only Army-owned port installation was at Fort Mason, Cali- 
fornia, and it was not only small but unfavorably situated for 
expanaon. The first move was to acquire facflities in Seattle 
to serve as a terminal for the Army's steamship service to 
Alaska, and this was accomplished in January 1941. Plans 
had been under discussion for the establishment of an Army 
base at Oakland, California, and definite action to that end 
was taken during tihe early months of 1941 by the acquisition 
of a site which included limitcti fat ilitics and pro\ idcd space for 
considerable expansion. The Army built additional general 
cargo piers and wardiotises at both Seattle and OaUand before 
we entered the war, and added further facilities afterwards. 
1 he Army also built new facilities at Prince Rupert, Juneau 
and ]!,xcursion Inlet, where subports to the Seattle Port of 
Embarkation were established. Existing facilities were leased 
at Los Angdcs and Portland. 

These general cargo terminals had to be supplemented by 
special facilities for handling ammunition and e.xplosi\es, lo- 
cated in more isolated areas. During peacetime when the 
quantities were small, such shipments had been handled over 
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regular piers or had been loaded at anchorages. The iiicre 
of both Army and lend-lease shipme&ts of explosives d 
1941 made it clear that numerous qiecial 
required. As a result, before we entered the ^ 
work had been begun on explosives piers at New York Harbo 
Charleston, .S. C, San Jacinto, Texas, and Benicia, CaUfo 
Proposals also had been made for the construction of such 
at or near Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
Mobile, Los Angeles, Pordand, and Seatde. The pro 
included special explosives storage facilities to back up su 
piers as were not located near existing ordnance depots, 
program was approved immediately fdUowing Pearl H 
It was augmented soon by the construction of a pier 
storage facility at Prince Rupert, and in 1 944 by the 
tion of a pier at Earle, New Jersey, just outside N 
Harbor. 

The war also called for extensive new facilities for 
troops. Prior to Pearl Harbor, the ports of embarka 
which were then acti\e had so-called oversea discharge 
replacement depots, where embarking and debarking 
were accommodated. Although they had been 
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in 1941, the capacities of such depots naturally 
When war came, it was necessary to utilize Army 
near the ports and to improvise facilities in public 

|ldin,e;s and on piers. The space at the ( ani[)s was needeci 
^ther purposes, and the improvised facilities were \ery 
factory, so that the construction of new staging areas 
lliecessary. The 1 1 new staging areas, as originally 
I, had a capacity of about 170,000 gross, and 140,000 
that is, after dediii Ims; s[),ire {nr stali<in t onijilenierits. 

additional barracks were built, but a considerable 
Hi of space was' taken for troops in training.- During 
: early part of 1945 the agu;ret;ate net raparity for iiitransit 
gps, on the basis of 60 square feci per enlisted man, was 
|. 140,000. This could be increased, if -the situation 
Sired, by reducing the space allotment per man. 
In addition to the pier and staging facilities which have 
en referred to, the pdiis of embarkation controlled iarp;e 
bouses, open storage spaces, railway storage yards, equip- 
proccssing plants, marine repair shops, post offices for 
the great volume of oversea Army mail, training 
t>r seafaring personnel, wet storage for small boats 
waiting shipment o\erseas, and housing for troop units sta- 
at the ports. The operation, maintenance, and guard- 
>ese facilities constituted a large task, which the ports 
t^aasume as auxiliarv to their strictly transportation 
The fact that at the larger ports these facilities 
ere scattered over many miles of waterfront added to the 



In July 1 940 there were two Army ports of embarkation — 
at New York and San Francisco. At the end of the war there 
were eight ports of embarkation, three subports, and three 
cargo ports. During this period the personnel of the port or- 
ganization increased from approximately 3,000 to 180,000. 
Of the latter figure, 10,000 were officers, 63,600 were enlisted 
men, 77,400 were civilian employees, 18,000 were civilians 
engaged under stevedoring and other contracts, and 11,000 
were captured Italians and Germans. 

As new ports of embarkation were established, before and 
shordy after our entry into the war, there being no standard 
form of organization, each commander followed his own ideas. 
After the establishment of the Transportation Corps, an at- 
tempt was made to adjust the organizations to a uniform pat- 
tern in so far as practicable, and since the basic functions were 
the same, a large measure of succe^ was achieved. A typical 
organization chart, prepared in the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation, was for the guidance of the port commanders, 
but its total adopti<»i was not mandatory. leering local 
conditions made a certain amount of flexibility necessary. 

From the standpoint of handling traffic, there wefe five 
general fields of activity. The 0\'ersea Supply Division dealt 
with the movement of supplies for the maintenance of forces 
already in the theaters. The Troop Movement Division was 
concerned with the transit of troops through the ports and 
their quartering on the transports. Ports which handled large 
numbers of troop units had an Initial Troop Equipmoit IMvi- 
sion to deal with the equipment accompanying those units. 
The Port Transportation Division arranged for and regulated 
the flow of troops and cargo within the general port area, and 
their distribution to the various port facilities under Army 
control. The Water Division had charge of the berthing, re- 
pairing, supplying, manning, loading, and unloading of ocean- 
going vessels, as well as the operation and maintenance of the 
harbor boats assigned to it. The acti\ities of these di\ isions 
can be readily identified in the sections of this report dealing 
with passenger and cargo movements. Because of the close 
relationship of their activities and the need for complete co- 
ordination, it was considered advisable to have these divisions 
report directly to one officer, the deputy port commander. 

In view of the difficult handling problems which Army car- 
goes involve, the shortage of labor and the necessity of giving 
the vcs.sels quick dispatch, stevedoring required careful and 
constant attention. In 1939 the two ports of embarkation 
then in operation hired their long^ore labor directly. When 
new ports were opened, however, stevedoring was provided for 
on a contract basis, using the well-established organizations at 
the respectixe ports. As the traflic grew, a large part of the 
stevedoring at New York was performed under contract, and 
some of that at San Francisco. Although conditions varied 
greatly from time to time and from port to port, general im- 
provement was accomplished both in tons handled per gang 



Leased piers at Newport News utilized by the Hampton Roads 
Port of Embarkation. 
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Barracks at Camp Plauche, built as a staging area for the Troops destined overseas entrain at Camp Myles Standisii 
New Orleans Port of Embarkation and later staging area of the Boston Port of Embarkation, 

used as a training center. 




hour and cost per ton. One factor in this improvement was 
the careful monthly analysis of contract stevedoring operations 
at each port, and resulting ad justfnehts in tenns when contract 
came up for renewal. Another factor was the constant study 
given to the development of new techniques and the impro\e- 
ment of handling equipment. TTie following over-all costs per 
j measurement ton for loading general cargo under contract at 
j all Army ports, illustrate the progress made : 

L Motcti 1944 $1 .66 per ton 

L September 1944 Si .58 per ton 

■ March 1945 $1.50 per ton 

I Unceasing watch was kept over the supply of labor at the 
lispectivc ports. This was a factor which had to be taken into 
account when planning the movement of cargo for succeeding 
months. In view of the anticipated shortage of longshoremen, 
tarly arrangements were made for the assignment of troops to 
Ihc ports when required. It was a definite policy that troops 
would be used only when the supply of civilian labor was found 
inadequate. This became the situation at most of the large 
ports in the latter stages of the war, and Transportation Corps 
port companies were utilized. Italian Scr\ i( c Units were 
assigned to certain poets, but they were employed mostly on the 
piers and only rarely on the ships. With this use of military 
labor, anything more than minor delays in working ships was 
avoided. It was not necessary to postpone any important 
tailing because of insufficient labor. 



Under the control of the Port Transportation Division, 
cargo for export arrived at the terminals of the ports of embar- 
kation by all available means. The percentages of the total 

deli\ery handled by the respective carriers varied widely as 
between the ports. At New York, for example, a laige per- 
centage was delivered by railroad lighter, which was not true 
elsewhere. At Seatde and New York there were substantial 
deliveries by coa.stwise ship and barge. During the year 1944 
the percentage of the total cargo deli\ ercd to the eight ports of 
embarkation by each type of transportation was as follows : 



Railroad, cqrioad 78.6 

Railroad, lighter 7.2 

Railroad, L. C. L . 1.0 

Railway express. ...... , *2 

Motor truck 7.4 

Coastwise ship Olid barge. 5:1 

Miscellaneous 5 



tooo 

The ports of embarkation carried on extensive training activi- 

tics. In the early days of the war they acti\ atcd and trained aU 



port headquarters and port battalions. Later, after training 
centers had been established, the ports of embarkation activated 
and trained port companies which could not be accommodated 
at the training centers, and gave advanced technical training 
to many others. The first amphibian truck companies were 
activated and trained at one of the ports. The training of 
troop transport commanders and cargo security officers was 



Assembly-line methods were used by the ports of embarko- 
tion in processing equipment for shipment overseas. 



handled by the ports. They also trained many units for other 
services, such as medical hospital ship platoons, quarterniiister 
truck companies, quartermaster service companies, and mili- 
tary police battaUons. Besides these troop units and other 
military personnel, the ports of embarkation trained marine 
ofllcent aitid seamen, in order to insiire an adequate supply of 
competent civilian personnel for the transports for which they 
provided crews. 

Some ports were used for loading or discharging Army 
cargo, at which the traffic did not warrant the maintenance 
nt port oi^tiizations. It Was sitranged, therefore, that any 
Transportation Corps personnel stationed at those ports in 
connection with the activities of the transportation zones, could 
be used in the handling of such vessels. The coastline was 
divided into areas, and all ports in those areas were placed 
under the jurisdiction of the commanders of nearby ports of 
embarkation. They assumed responsibility for any ships 
handled at such temporary ports, arranged with the zone 
transportation officers lor the use of thdr loeal persoimd, aiid 
assigned such technical personnel from, their own pQit 
organizations as might be required. 

At the time of the Army reorganization in March 1942, 
the view was expressed by some that ports of etnbarkation 
should be subbrdihate to the commanders of the service com- 
mands. This view fortunately did not prevail. The ports 
arc so inextricably a part of the transportation system of the 



Army, and their functions are so highly technical, that divorce- 
ment from the direct control of the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation and from other elemCiils of the Transportation 
Corps would be a retrograde step. 

As a matter of fact, the Chief of Transportadon could take 
over yMh adv^tage some of the functions at the ports 6f tin^ 
barkation presenUy controlled by the service commands, sudi 
as special .services, signal communications, and public relationi 
There arc several reasons for thus assertion. PMrst, the per- 
sonnel assigned to the ports by the service commands somck 
timeis Is not adequate and must be supplemented with paH 
personnel. Then again, experienced .ser\ice command pefj 
sonnel may be transferred to other tasks regardless of the harfj. 
ship which that action may impose upon the port comniandeni 
The principal reason, however, is that these functions have 1 
bearing upon troop and cargo movements through the porti 
and should be entirely under the control of the port conk 

manders who are responsible for those movements. 
« 

The Oceam<fGkaag fleet 

The outbreak of war in Europe found the Army operaiin| 
dght transports out of New York and San Francisco, in sei\'< 
ice betweeti those ports and to Puerto Rico, the Panan^ 

Canal, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. Of that sma| 
fleet, six were combination troop and freight ships and tw 
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were freighters. At one time in the summer of 1945 the 
Aniiy had in its service a total of 1,706 vessels of 1,000 gross 
tons or mbre, of Which l61 were dasnfied as troop or hospital 
ships and 1,445 as cargo ships. Many of the cargo ships 
carried passengers in temporary quarters, and most of the 
troop ships carried some cargo. 

During 1940 the Anny ad4<^ a number of passenger and 
cargo vessels tb its fleet by purchase and charter. At the same 
time the Navy was building up its transport and supply fleet 
tipidly. In the early months of 1941, when the shipping 
.jfcrtage was becoming senous, the l^resident enunciscted the 
policy that as far as practicable merchant shipping should be 
kpt in a pool to be employed under the management of the 
Maritime Commission (later the War Shipping Administra* 
Idon), with allocations to the armed services and other pur* 
|»ses from time to time according to thdr fieeds. In Ime 
with this policy the Army's further acquisitions definitely were 
limited. This plan eventually led to a system of ship aUoca- 
'tions which met the needs of the Army and made possible a 
inaxiinum utilization of the nation's shipping resources. The 
plan was carried forward after our entry into the war, by 
an arrangement with the British for the exchange of shipping 
scr\ ices when this would promote the cause of the United Na- 
tions. Under this arrangement the United States Atmf bsd 
DC use of certain British passenger Mnej^ and some exchange 
bf cargo space also was found advantageous. 

Of the total of 1 ,706 vessels in Army service on 3 1 July 1945, 
the Army owned 40, and operated 143 on bareboat charter. 
The remaining vessels were ^located to tfie service of the Army 
for one voyage or longer. The 1,706 vessels had a total ton- 
nage of 15,940,000 deadweight. They had a total cargo 
icapacity of 1 6, 1 92,000 measurement tons, and a toUd passenger 
capacity of 620,355, of which 534,453 beds were on troop 
transports and hospital ships, and 85,902 were on cargo ships. 

The 26 1 troop transports and hospital ships in Army service 
on 31 July 1945, included prewar American passenger ships 
which had been converted to War service, vosels which had 
^en built during the war as troop carriers, \cssels designed 
"''nginally as cargo ships but converted to troop ships either 
uuring construction or after delivery, the British passenger 
liners referred to above and certain other foreign passenger 
^ers which hiad been brought into dther the American or 
"British pools. The average troop capacity of the troop ships 
?Vas 2,314. The largest carriers were the British liners 
QUEEN MARY and QUEEN ELIZABETH, each of which 
3>n occasion accommodated about 15,000 military personnel. 
|n»e largest American troop ship was the WEST POINT Which 
;^^ed as high as 8,500. Following the German capitulation, 
^ven former enemy passenger ships were assigned to the 
I nited States to au^ent the troop lift, but in view of the time 
Required to recondition them, only two, the EUROP.\ and the 
ay ULCANIA, saw service under Army direction in the lepatria- 
i^on of American troops. 

^ At the end of July 1945 there were 26 Army hospital ships 
§n service, witii a totail Capacity t)f 16,583 patients. These 

;^f*ssels operated under the provisions of the Gene\ a Convention 
enjoyed the protection from enemy attack which that 



international agreement aSbrded. Most of them were rela- 
tivdy anall and old paaSs^ki^r vessels, but in the conversion 
they were completely refitted to give them the most modem 
facilities and most complete hospital equipment. The hospital 
ships were operated by the Transportation Corps, but the medi- 
cal personnel was provided by The Surgeon General. Al- 
though the hospital ship fleet, as eventually developed, was 
much larger than was visualized in the early stages of the war, 
it transported but a portion of the sick and wounded back from 
the theaters of operation. The great majority were accommo- 
dated on ike regular troop ships, afl of which had hospital 
facilities. 

Whereas troop ships under the American flag were allocated 
to the Army on a more or less permanent basis, cargo ships 
generally were allocated for the outward voyage only. The 
War Shipping Adminlstratibn, which in February 1942 suc- 
ceeded the Maritime Commission as the managing agency for 
the American ship pool, took over the cargo ships after they had 
completed discharge at foreign ports and utilized them to 
bring back to the United States such military or nonmilitary 
cargoes as Were available. Exceptions to this general pro- 
cedure were made when the oversea Army commanders re- 
quired vessels for Lntratheater operation, or had sufficient 
quantities of return c^rgio; Frior to VE-iDay^ allocatioifi to 
the Army for homeward voyages were made when the theaters 
had r,000 tons or more of materiel and salvage for shipment 
to the United States. In May 1 945 the minimum was raised 
to 2,000 tons for shipment from Europe. 

AiFter a gantfdl plan for the d&triibution of cargo shipping 
to the Army, Navy, lend-lease, and other services had been 
worked out in the Joint Military Transportation Committee, 
it was necessary for the .\rm\ to arrange with the War Ship- 
ping Administration for the allocation of specific vessels to 
lift specific cargoes. This was accomplished in the beginning 
at daily meetings, which were attended by representatives of 
the Water Division, Office of the Chief of Transportation. 
Because of the great number of ships and services involved', 
the losses and delays occasioned by submarine attacks on 
homeward convoys, and emergency requests by oversea com- 
manders and by our allies, £dlocations were subject to readjust- 
ments up to the time loading began. Later when the entire 
operation had become more stabilized, less frequent meetings 
sufficed. 

Based on experience gained o\ er a period of about three 
months, an agreement on operating procedures and relation- 
ships was drawn up and approved by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration and the Army in June 1942. This agreement required 
but little revision and remained substantially in effect to the end 
of the war. One of its provisions was that all freighters allo- 
cated to the Army w6^d be loaded by the Army. Subse- 
quentiy, there was a proposal on the part of the War Shipping 
Administration that this be changed so that allocated vessels 
would be loaded by their operators for the account of the 
Army. The Chief of Transportation took a strong stand 
agdnst thois plan and it did hot become effective. The hour- 
to-hour adjustments necessary to insure the loading of sup- 
plies of the types and in the amounts required by the oversea 
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commanders, the special types of stowage which called for a 
thorough knowledge of operations in the theaters, the need 
for uniformity in the handling of the particular types of cargo, 
and the necessity that information as to the ships' destinations 
ind cargoes be guarded wi^ the utmost care, argued con- 
clusivcK against distributing the loading responsibility to a 
large number of pri\ ate ship operators. 

Among the 1,445 cargo ships in Army service on 31 July 
1945, there were 950 vessels of the LIBERTY type, including 
99 (of an eventual 210) which had been fitted in the 'tween 
ieks to accommodate about 550 troops, and 29 which had 
ken converted into special carriers for airplanes and. tanks. 
Dicre were 122 vessels of the VICTORY type, of which 27 
iof an eventual 97) had been converted to carry 1,500 troops. 
Fhe remainder included 169 vessels of the standard designs 
nhich the Maritime Commission had de\cloped before the 
wiT, and 204 miscellaneous types. Scattered among these 
rarious types were about 15 refrigerator vessels and a few 
inimn! transports. 

As regards the conversion and repair of ships, the agree- 
ment between the Army and the War Shipping Administra- 
tion was to the effect that such work would be accomplished 
by one or the other agency, or by the two acting jointly, as 
might best meet the requirements of the situation. As a 
result, the Army handled the conversion of many vessels not 



owned or chartered by it but intended for its use. Such work, 
when undertaken by the Army, was performed under the 
direct supervision of the ports of embarkation and under the 
over-all control of the Water Division in the Office of the Chief 
of Transportation. A total 272 Army conveiaon jobs was 
undertaken, of which all but two had been completed by 30 
November 1945. 

As much repair work as possible was accomplished by the 
marine repair shops at the potts of embarkation. The re- 
mainder of the repair work and all conversion work was per- 
formed by private yards under contract. In placing contracts, 
the Transportation Corps utilized the Office of the Coordinator 
of Ship Repair and Gonvernon, which had been set up by the 
Maritime Commis.sion in June 1941 to distribute the work in 
accordance with the ability of the respective yards to complete 
it promptly. The Transportation Corps cooperated with the 
War Shipping Administration and the Navy in the formulation 
of a Master Ship Repur Contract, which greatly ^plified 
contracting and inspection procedures, as weU as the control of 
contractors' profits. 

The Army was concerned with pla( iiig ( reus only on the 
vessels which it owned or operated under bareboat charter. 
This was a sizable task, however, in view of the great demand 
for seamen to man the rapidly grov\ inu; merchant marine. Both 
licensed officers and unlicensed personnel were employed under 



> Troop transport of the P-2 type, built during the war, 
which served the Army on many routes. 




'Stand**" bunkt w*r* trimly rigged but l*ft lltH* room 
for man*uv*ring. 



Enlistad men's mess on a troop transport (center). 



Hospital area on a troop transport (far right). 



Impromptu musicaie during the crossing (below). 
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Civil Service regulations, but without prior approval of thci 
Civil Service Commi^ion. It was an announced War Depart- 
ment policy that the pre\ ailing wages and conditions should be 
recognized by the Army, including emergency and overtime 
wages, war bonuses, repatriation and allotment conditions. 
In all these matters, as well as war risk insurance, reemploymentj 
certificates, and meritorious service awards, the Transportation 
Corps worked in close harmony with the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. The details of these matters were accomplished ai 
the several ports of embarkation to which the transports were 
assigned, whereas general supervision and the establishment of 
policies were the responsibilities of the Water Division and the 
Industrial Personnd Division in the OflBce of the Chief of 
Transportation. 

The several ports of embarkation maintained training pro- 
grams for the purpose of impro\ ing the efliciency of civilian 
marine personnel scr\ ing on ships assigned to them. A Trans- 
portation Corps Marine Officer Cadet School was maintained 
at St. Petersburg, Florida, with the assistance of the United 
States Maritime Service, until April 1945. At that time its 
acti\ ities were merged with those of the Transportation Corps 
Civilian Marine School, which was established concurrently at 
the New Orleans Port of Embarkation to provide any type of 
marine training which might be required for the fulfillment of 
the responsibilities of the Chief of Transportation. Although 
at times extraordinary efTorts were necessary to complete the 
crews of Army transports, it never was found necessary to dday 
a sailing because of insufficient personnel. 

The care exercised in the operation of the messes at the port 
staging areas was carried forward to the me.sses on the troop 
transports. The mess advisor to the Chief of Transportation, 
and the Marine Operations Branch of the Water Division, saw 
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to i; that proper standards of food were estabUshed and ob- 
ser\ed. This applied to all troop ships, whether under Trsuis- 
portation Corps or. other operation. The problem was espe- 
cially difficult on the freighters which had been converted to 
tarry troops, because of the limited rooking and storage facili- 
ties and the scarcity of competent galley and mess personnel. 
Close cooperation between the Army, the War Shipfung Ad- 
j ministration, and the operators of the vessels, and the use of 
military cooks to supplement civilian personnel in the Pacific, 
Drought about a great improvement in the messes on such 
vessels. 

1 Mcudinum Employment of Ships 

■h Many factors contributed to the difficulty of attaining maxi-» 
=Pnum employment of ships, notably cargo ships, in World War 
dH- The very fact that there wei-e so many theaters to be 
^cr^ed, and that the emphasis shifted from theater to theater 
^and from base to base, posed a much more complex problem 
^than that which confronted the Anny in WotM War I, when 
9thc ships were operated in a shutde service between the United 
^States and Europe. 

The paramount problem in getting the ships turned around 
^quickly was coimected with retentions and detentions in the 
I theaters. The necessity of maintaining services between rear 
^nd forward bases within certain theaters involved assigning 
^hips to the theater comanders, to be retained by them as long 
as conditions warranted. Commanders of active theaters 
T-i naturally were reluctant to release any of those vessels, even 
Nwhen they were not actively employed, for fear that they might 
^ needed soon again. On the other hand, it frequently was 
oj necessary or convenient for theaters to detain vessels engaged in 



transoceanic service, beyond the period normally required for 
discharge. Such detentions might arise from changes in the 
strategical situation which made it undesirable for ships to be 
discharged at the ports originally contemplated, from changing 
priorities among the several types of supplies, or from inability 
to start working the vessels promptly upon arrival. 

Ddays in discharging vessels arose from many dttum- 
stances. Some ports were poorly equipped, both as to dock 
facilities and cargo handling equipment, and at some there 
was not enough labor available to unload the ships and move 
the cargo to dumps or warehoiises. Early effort was made 
to remedy those conditions, but with new ports being opened 
so rapidly, there was for a long time neither enough trained 
troop units nor enough gear to supply them adequately. Lack 
of suffidetit warehouse space created a temptation to use ships 
as.temporary Storage facilities. Theaters with large operations 
ahead of them tended to be overoptimistic in their estimates 
of the capacities of their ports, so that they found themselves 
with more ships on hand than could be worked. In the Pa- 
cific, division of responfflbility between the Army and the 
Navy often led to ddays in assigning ships to ports for 
discharge. 

Recognizing the problem, the Transportation Corps began 
making systematic study of ship utilization at oversea ports 
as early as February 1943. The studies were based on radio 
reports from the theaters covering each ship in Army ser\ice, 
and they included the time spent in port, as well as the rate of 
discharge based CMI total time in port and actual working time. 
Semimonthly reports tabulating the results were circulated to 
all theaters, which set up a spirit of competition between 
theaters and ports and stimulated greater effort. Following a 
period in the latter part of 1944, when the problem of theater 
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retentions and detentions became particularly serious, this 
method of reporting and analysis was placed on a uniform 
basis for the Army, Na\'y, and War Shipping Administration. 

The critical situation of late 1944 appertained principally' 
to two theaters — the European and the Southwest Pacific. 
On 25 October, because of the enormous quantities of supplies 
which the theater had requisitioned, the inability to use certain i 
ports which the Germans continued to hold, and delays in * ' 
establishing an adequate depot system to support the ports, : 



there were 235 American vessels with Army cargo in Northern 
European waters, of which about two-thirds were awaiting 
c^itr to discharge ports. On 15 November, in consequence of 
the sprawling character of the theater, the limited port facili- 
ties, the changing strategical situation, and the divided control 
of transportation within the theater, there were 275 vessels 
retained in the Southwest Pacific, permanendy or temporarily, 
in »^itioii^o vessels actively in service between the United 
States and the theater. 



Smal( boat repair yard at the New York Port of Embarkation. 
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The SEATRAIN TEXAS, built in peacetime to transport loaded rail- 
way cart, moved thousands of tanks and vehicles during the war. 



The Chief of Transportation, Army Service Forces, took 
^essivc action to correct this wasteful use of shipping. His 
I Director of Water Transportation was detailed to the Euro- 
ipean Theater of Operations to help .clear up the situation 
o^here, and as the result of actions taken in the theater and in 
\Va.shington, the backlog of ves.scls was reduced to half by 
mid-December, and was further reduced thereafter. In con- 
junction with the Navy, regulations were drawn up which were 
j^designed to reduce unsound theater practices affecting the 
f^utilization of ships. The selective discharge of cargo, resulting 
m only the partial unloading of ships, was ordered disroiitiiuicd. 
^Realistic estimates of the discharge capacities of ports, taking 
^into account both traffic from the United States and intra- 
^theater traffic, were declared to be imperative. Use of occan- 
■(Dgoing ships for storage purposes was forbidden, except as \ es- 
Nds were authorized specifically for that purpose. Ceilings had 
^been established for the number of vessels which could be re- 
^taincd in the respective theaters for local use, and this limitation 
was made more cfTcc ti\ c by providing that a ship held in a 
theater for any reason more than 30 days would be considered 
l^a retention and charged against the ceiling. 
% Equally careful study was given by the Office of the Chief 
of Transportation to the dispatch of cargo vessels at United 
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.States ports. .\s most of the.se ships were allocated to the 
Army only for the outward voyages, they were under Army con- 
trol only a portion of the time spent in home ports — about 60 
percent. The average number of days under Army control, 
for all prarts, showed a downward tendency, dropping from 
1.3.5 days during the period January-October 194.3, to 11.5 
for the period February-July 1944, and 10.5 for the period 
January -March 1945. An analysis of the time spent under 
Army control in each port was a basis for corrective action 
when the periods were considered abnormal. The averages 
for all ports for the first quarter of 1945, taking 1,384 vessels 
into account, were as follows: 

Total days in port 1 7.2 

Days under Army control 1 0.5 

Days available for loodins 7.2 

Anny hours lost. 79.2 

Awaitins convoy — 14.2 

_ Repairs- - , — ... 11,3 

Awaiting labor 5.9 

Awaiting cargo 8,5 

Bad weather. .... ................... 5.7 

Awaiting berth , , 2,2 

Shifting berth 2.5 

Discharging and other delays 28.9 
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Because of tiie large number of widely scattered ports ih 
some oversea areas, the varying strategical situations, and the 
temporary detention of ships in some theaters for local opera- 
tions, a comparative study of round voyages is difficult. The 
following data, for cargo vessels which completed voyages 
during April 1^5, are faiiiy representative of die latter sta^ 
of the war: 

Avtrag* doyt Avtras* days 
forth* round for tli* round 
voyas*. cx- voyosc. in- 
cluding local eluding local 
operations in operations in 
OvtftM OMOi the thcotcri thMrttrt 

European 72 73 

Mediterranean 79 85 

Central Pacific 62 62 

South Pacific 83 83 

Southwest Pacific 1 23 200 

India 123 123 

Small Boats 

In December 1940, the Army had 386 small boats for 
harbor and interisland service in the zone of interior and 
at the oversea bases. By the end of the war this number had 
been increased to 12,4()6 n csscIs, through the acquisition of 
some (Ad craft and the large construction program which the 
Transportation Corps carried out. Of the total, 4^903 were 
in scrvire or in stnrapc in the zone of interior, and 7,563 were 
asigncd to the oversea theaters and base.s. 

As regards boats employed in the zone of interior, those 
assigned to the Army Air Forces and the Coast Artillery Corps 
were manned whb military crews provided by those organiza- 



tions. The crews maintained the boats and performed such 
repairs as they could, but looked to the Transportation Corps 
for the higher echelons of maintenance and for maintenance 
supplies and spare parts. The same situation obtained in 
regard to boats allocated to the service commands. The 
Corps of Engineers employed certain craft in river and harbor 
improvements, for which they assumed full responsibility in 
regard to manning, maintenance, and repairs. Boats assigned 
to Transportadon Corps installations •wett manned by civilian 
crews, and their operation, maintenancej and repairs were 
handled by the installations. 

Small boats and other floating equipment assigned to tht 
commanders of oversea theaters and bases were manned with 
civilian or military crews according to tlu: CGFCtimstanGeS; In- 
ability to train cis ilian and Army crews rapidly enough to meet 
the expanding requirements of the Southwest Pacific resulted 
in the manning of some boats in that area with Goast Guard 
crews. The oversea commanders were responsible for the 
maintenance and repair of such craft, but they looked to the 
Chief of Transportation in the zone of interior for maintenance 
supplies and replacement parts which were not obtainable 
locally. 

Among the 12,466 small boats and other items of floating 
equipment listed by tiite Water Biviision as of I August 1945, 
the following weire the more numerous : 

Barges. 4,597 Freight supply boats. , • StO 

Barges (self-propelled). 145 Tankers (Y class). ..... 104 

Lighters 247 Rescue booh 499 

Launches 2,^76 Tujs, . . . . . ; . 746 

Tow launches. 1,065 ^l^ios ciaries. . , . 302 

Marine trocfors ....1,113 Dories...... SOI 
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TRANSPORTATION IN OVERSEA COMMANDS 



Although the transpbrtatibn orgiahizatioiis and acdvities iri 

ihc o\ ersea theaters and bases were solely under the control of 
the theater and base commanders, the Chief of Transportation, 
Army Serv ice Forces, had a definite interest in those organiza- 
tions iuid certain direct and indirect responsibilitie? which were 
vital to tfieir effectiverteiss. 

The distinctive responsibility of the Chief of Transportation 
was, of course, that of carrying to the oversea commanders the 
Groops and materiel of all services, without which their missions 
could not be accomplished. The functioning of the Transpor- 
tation Corps in relation to oversea troop and supply movements 
has been outlined. Its scrv ices connected the production cen- 
ters, supply depots, and training camps in the zone of interior 
wiA the overwa areas where contact with the enemy was made. 
They constituted an indispensable link in the chain of military 
effort which finally came to fruition in the combat areas. 

Another direct responsibility was the supply of transportation 
personnel for oversea service. As new theaters were opened, 
the demand for such personnel hecarne very heavy, and the 
Chief of Transportation, ASF, was called upon to divorce many 
valuable officers from his own hard-pressed staff, and also to 
recruit many experts from civil life, commission and indoc- 
^trinate them, and s<aid them to the oversea commanders. He 
also was responsible for organizing, activating, and training 
many types of troop units which were required in the oversea 
areas in connection with the operation of ports, ships, and 
railways, and other transportation functions. During the war 
>/>i)48 Transportation Ck)rps units,, embracing 1 1,098 officers and 
237,142 enlisted men, served overseas. 
Yet another direct responsibility was to provide the theaters 
6 with marine, railway, and other types of equipment and sup- 
I plies, whi'ch were required for intratheater transportation. 
^This involved not only procuring, storing, and is.<?uing such 
materiel, but adapting its design to meet the peculiar needs of 
each theater. During the war approximately 7,500 boats and 
g other units of floating equipment, 90,000 major items of rail- 
^way equipment, and masiy olhcf items of stlpfdy, were dis^ 
^ patched overseas for the use of the United States Army and 
our allies. 

S A less direct and less tangible responsibility was found in 
5,the necessity for close contact between the Chief of Transpor- 
Ttation, ASF, and the transportation and supply organizations 



in the oversea commands. Complete coordination of actibil, 

a realization of each other's problems, and a knowledge of 
each other's machinery and methods were essential. The ef- 
fort to attain this mutual understanding had to spring from 
both sid^ and it rested with the Chief of Transportation in 
the zone of interior to keep his organization in' an IttfCumed 
and sympathetic relationship to the forces overseas, and 
promptly responsive to their requirements. 

Viewed as a whole, transportation organization in the over- 
sea theaters suffered from lack of proper definition in War 
Department directives, failure to understand the transportation 
problems involved in conducting offensive campaigns across 
the Adantic and the Pacific, and a consequent lack of fore- 
thought and planning. Basically, this may be attributed to 
the absence of an integrated Army transportation service dur- 
ing die peace period. The faet tiwit no War I^artment di- 
rective was issued to correct thci^tuation until almost two years 
after we had entered the conflict, and that when issued it only 
partiy met the requirements, was due to the difficulty of having 
the need fully a,ppreciated by higher echelons. 

The field service regulations on administration which wei-e 
in effect when we entered the war (FM 100^10) made water 
transportation and the operation of docks and a stevedore 
service responMbilities o( the Quartermaster Corps, railways 
and inland waterways responsibilities of the Corps of En- 
gineers, motor transport the responsibility of a Motor Trans- 
port Service which had no counterpart in the zone of interior, 
and air transport the responsibility of the Air Corps. The 
coordination of these several services naturdly would be in the 
theater Supply Division (G-4). The experiences of World 
War I, and the establishment of a Transportation Service in 
the zone of interior in March 1942, were favorable to the 
establishment of integrated transportation services in the 
theaters, but the csxtent of integration and the form of the 
organization were left to the theater commanders. 

The result was a marked lack of uniformity between trans- 
portation Ol^gaoizatipliS in tite Sevi^td^ theaters. Those that 
were set up in the eMy days of the war were found to be in^ 
adequate, or unsuitable in certain respects, and numerous 
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changes were necessar\. These differences and fluctuations 
complicated the task which confronted the Chief of Trans- 
portation, ASF, of establishing smooth working relationships 
with the theaters. WD Ciircular No. 256, 1943, expressly pro- 
vided for a Transportation Service in the headquarters of 
theaters of operation, embracing shipping, railways, highways 
and inland waterways, and with .luthority to coordinate air 
transport with the other means of transport. Howe\cr, this 
circular left many aspects of theater transportation untouched, 
and furthermore it was not immediately reflected in the trans- 
portation organizations in established theaters. 

The major diflicultics which resulted from these circum- 
stances may be summarized briefly. In some theaters there 
were too many transportation organizations. For example, in 
the North African Theater of Operations, later known as the 
Mediterranean Theater, there were not only transportation 
organizations in the Allied Force Headciuarters and the I'nited 
States Army Headquarters, but also in the Services of Supply 
and the several base sections. Coordination eventually was 
achieved by having a single individual serve as Chief of Trans- 
portation for AFHQ, NATOUSA, and SOS. N.\TOUSA. 
In tilt- I.uropean Theater of Operations, lack of ,i ,l( ,ii-iiit 
differentiation between the responsibilities of the Chief of 



Transportation and the G 4 of the Communications Zone was 
a source of difficulty for a time. In the Southwest Pacific, up 
to the closing days of the war, the Chief Transportation Officer 
\N as handicapped by the fact that the movement of ships was 
under the control of a Chief Regulating Officer, attached to 
GHQ. In die Southwest Pacific and the India>Bcuniia Theater 
the advantage of aii integrated tran.sportation service was not 
recoc;nized until late in the war. A fundamental problemJ 
encountered in most theaters, arcjse from the fact that basq 
section commanders had complete control of certain transpor-j 
tation activities within their areas, making coordittation on ^ 
theater-wide basis difficult. The essence of a gopd transporta- 
tion serv ice is integration, and control cannot be8{Mread over a 
imtni)er of geographical units without endangering soKMn 
and efficient operation. j 
The handicaps of unsuitable organization were overcome ti 
a certain extent bv the personal efforts of the theater chief nf 
transportation and the cooperation of all concerned, but this 
was a slow and uncertain way of accomplishing the desired 
results. Therefore, the Chief of Transportation, ASF, on the 
basis of a close study of oversea operations, drafted a new man- 
ual for a military transportation serv ice in theaters of operation 
(FM 55-6), and submitted it for appro\al, which is pending, 



LSTs discharging supplies on a beach following the invasion 
of Normandy. 



The proposed manual would establish the theater Chief of 
Transportation as a Chief of Service, within the meaning of 
FM 100-10, in which capacity he would be the special staff 
ofTirer for transportation in the theater, ( oncerned with policy 
and planning. He also would be the traffic manager for the 
dieater and the chief operating officer of the militai*y tranispdr- 
tation service. His jurisdiction would include the Military 
Railway Service, Highway Transport Service, Inland Water- 
way Service, Intratheater Shipping Ser\ ice, ports, staging areas, 
and depots for Transportation Corps supplies. He would have 
operatibnal control over all nontacttcal transportatioh, esteept 
' that by air and pipeline, in which cases he would have move- 
ment control over nontaclical intratheater traffic. In other 
\ words, the proposed manual would give the Chief of Transpor- 
I tation the position in the theater organization, and the authority 
' over traffic suid the means of transportation, which would en- 
able him to maintain a complete, well coordinated, and effective 
transportation service. 

Port and Beack Q|)0ratiotuf 

Formerly it was the general assumption that the use of estab- 
lished ports was necessary to the support of a large-scale in- 
l vaaon. That assumpttoh ho longer h<M&, for repeatedly 
during World War II large numbers of troops, their initial 
equipment, and their supporting supplies were landed over 
beaches as long as that kind of operation was necessary. New 
I types of equipment and new techniques made such an opera- 
tion pos^ble. It remained true, however, that the possession 
of pood port facilities was of great ad\ antagc, and where such 
facilities were not av ailable for the initial landing, steps were 
taken to install them as rapidly as possible. 
I In advance of all invasion landing it was the task of the 
i Transportation Corps in the zone of interior or in the theater, 
to estimate the capacities of the ports or beaches to receiv e 
cargo and clear it to the supply dumps. When it was antici- 
pated that existing port facilities would be largely destroyed 
1 > before they could be captured, estimates were made of the 
s speed with which they could be restored. The planners also 
calculated the number of Transportation Corps troop units. 
Sand the amount of Transportation Corps equipment that 
! I would have to be provided for their operation. In this Way 
n'assurancc could be given that an invading force adequate for 
y the task could be landed, augmented, and supplied at all stages 
^of the action. 

°. The large ports which became available to the United 
3 States forces in good condition generally were in rear areas 

and had not been in enemy hands. Such were the ports in 
^ the United Kingdom, Australia, and India. In the invasion 
I of North Africa, the pdtti were saved from serious dama^ 
.J by the weak resistance and early capitulation of the French 
Q-forces. Antwerp was one port of great consequence which 

was captured in good condition. The possession of the fine 

facilities at Antwerp, and the neighboring port of Ghent, was 
■ii, a potent factor in the Rhine crossing and the invasion of 

Ocrmany. In evacuating these ports without demolishing 
iij the docks and equipment, the Germans possibly thought that 
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this could be accomplished after our operations had begun, 
but despite the fact that 4;,248 flying bombs and 1,7 12 -rockets 
fdl in the Antwerp area. Allied activities were not seriously 
delayed. Antv\crp discharged more than 628,000 long tons 
of Army cargo in the month in April 1945, which exceeded 
the monthly record of any other oversea port under Army 
operation. 

A number of large ports were taptured and restored to use- 
fulness after they had been almost completely demolished. 
Naples was the first, and the operation there demonstrated 
the excellent results that could be accomplished by teamwork 
between the Na\-y in clearing the harbor, the Army engineers 
in reconstructing port facilities, and the Transportation Corps 
in landing troops and supplies undc^ difficult circtmisUmces 
and establishing railway and motor services for port clear- 
ance. This ability quickly to restore a large port for the 
handling of heavy traffic, after it had been badly crippled 
by our own bombers and enemy demolition squads, Wfs 
denidiisti^ted repeatedly^ as is indicated by ^e following 
figures for maximum tonnage discharged monthly at certain 
ports under Allied operation : 

Port Mtmimum moMhly dbehwgit 

Naples , . . , i . . . 51 6,000 long toni 

Cherboofg . . , . , 433,301 long fons 

Rouen . , 268,174 tens ton* 

Le Havre ^ , 198,768 Ibng tons 

Marseilles , , . . 486,574 long tons 

MonilQ . . * . ; 40,305 long tons 

Many hew ports vtem estabHshed in the course of the 

war. The installations at Khorramshahr and Bandar Shah- 
pur at the head of the Persian Gulf, where several million 
tons of lend-lease cargo were landed for forwarding to Russia, 
were outstanding examples of large-scale shipping operations 
being carried on at places where practically no port facilities 
had existed previously. Similar circumstances attended the 
Transportation Corps' operations at Lae, HoUandia, and other 
places in New Guinea, at Saipan and Okinawa in the west- 
ern Pacific, and at Kiska and Adak in the Aleutians. Smaller 
operations were set up at many places where deep water 
ships never had called, utilizing hastily con.structed docks. 
The techniques of the Army Engineers and the Navy for 
installing such facilities, sometimes on piling and sc»netunes 
with the use of pontoons, were noteworthy contributions to 
the winning of many objectives. 

In some instances o\ er-the-beach operations continued so 
long and involved such tonnages that they fully substituted 
for large-scale port operations. The beachheads .it Salerno 
supported the invading forces in southern Italy for .several 
weeks until the capture of Naples, landing as much as 29,000 
tons of caigoin asingleweek. Anzio took the place Of a good 
port in supporting the forces as they drove up the Italian boot, 
handling as much as 49,000 tons in a week. Omaha and Utah 
beaches on the Normandy coast, aided for a short time by 
an artificial harbor which had been towed across the English 
Channel, supported the invading forces almost completely over 
a period of five weeks, until the port of Cherbourg was cap- 
tured belatedly and restored to working condition. Together, 
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krmy vehicles landing over a floating dock, or artificial harbor, which was fabricated 
n England and towed across the Channel to aid in the invasion of Normandy. 



Troops land from a LCT at Red Beach, Southern France. 





aha and TJtah beaches discharged almost 2,000,000 long 
tons of cargo during the 6-month period, June-November 1 944, 
and in the critical month of July 1944 they h.uiillctl hkik than 
long tons. Three beachheads were utiUzed for the in- 
of southern France until Marseilles could be restored to 
illness. The invasion of the Philippines was accomplished 
many beaches, including Leyte and Lingayen Gulf. In 
operations Transportation Corps troops units generally 
used in the assault phase to supplement Engineer Special 
igade troops, and then took complete charge when the beach- 
lead had hcoii see iuchI. 

he larger oversea ports were operated by port organizations, 
ing of headquarters and headquarters companies, with 
,.,,Jrt companies and other attached units. Such organizations 
Lwcre stalled and equipped to handle all phases of port activity, 
administrative and operational. Some port headquarters, 
a total of 3 1 was activated, moved from place to place 
mflitary situation progressed. The Sixth Major Port, 
'for example, u as at Casablanca, Naples, and Marseilles. The 
Fourteenth Major Port, on the other hand, remained at 
Southampton. Port ( om panics were so organized as to be able 
iction independenUy when necessary, and they operated 
;t way at many ports and beachheads, 
itive labor was utili/ed extensively in o\ersea port opcra- 
to supplement Transportation Corps troop units. At some 
irts this labor was efficient, at others highly inefficient. But 
where it was extremely poor labor, it had to be used because 
ent service troops were not available. In the Pacific the 
natives gcncrallv were found wilHni; and i cliable workers. In 
■hob Africa they were willing but extremely unreliable. At 
W/ffkta, the port which consistently topped all other oversea 
port? in rate of disc haru;e, the workmen were numerous and 
skillful thougli not especially energetic. At sweltering Khor- 
ramshahr, where there were no experienced longshoremen be- 
there had been practically no shipping operations before 
nited States Army built a pwrt on the barren river bank, 
were trained and doctored to make them available 
certain types of work. In some instances local longshore- 
paen could be used on the ships, in others only on the docks. 

The equipment supplied for port operations covered a wide 
!ange of craft — tugboats, towboats, barges, floating cranes, 
amphibian trucks, "sea niults"" or motor-propelled marine 
iractors, floating warehouses and marine repair ships; also 
I rawler cranes, fork lift trucks, and a variet> of machines re- 
quired for efficient dock operation. Although the oversea 
'•demand for such items was foreseen, even before we entered 
he war, and efTorts were made to accumulate stocks, the scope 
'■^hkh the war took on and the difficulty of getting orders filled 
"cs\ilted in a shortage which never was overcome entirely. 
This shortage was felt particularly in the Pacific where so many 
lew ports were established, and it sometimes was necessary to 
rear bases of a large part of their equipment in order to 
[y newly opened forward bases. 





Dock built by Hi* Army and operated by Transportation Corps 
troops at Khorramshahr, at the iiead of the Persian Gulf. 



Dock constructed' by the Army at Kiska, in the Aleutians. 



J 



pen dock under construction on Mindanao, Philippine 
Islands. 





a. 




Hull of ship tcwllled by the Germans supports ramp for landing 
Aliiod troops at Naples. 

American floating crane discharging a freighter at Naples. 




Trucks transferring freight from docks to cars at Naples, 
following restoration of railway service by 
Transportation Corps troops. 
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Amphibian truck companies were utilized throughout the 
Pacific, and they participated in all the beachhead operations in 
Europe. The amphibian 2}/a-ton truck, designated DUKW, 
was one of the outstanding items of transportation equipment 
which the war brought forth. Se^■eral agencies had a part in 
the development of the vehicle, but the training of troops to 
operate it was a Transportation Corps responsibility. The util- 
ity of the DUKW for offshore discharge and loading operations 
had been well established in the Pacific when its potentialities 
for employment in assault operations were tested during the 
invasion of Sicily, and enthusiastically approved. 

Intratheater Shipping 

Both in Europe and in the Pacific the approach to the 
enemy's homeland was made in a series of moves from rear to 
forward bases. In Europe the invasions by water were rda- 

tively few and o\ er short distances, but they were concentrated 
and heavy. In the Pacific the distances were great and the 
assault operations were more frequent though of less weight. 
In either case the number of ships, large and small, required by 
the invading forces was great. In Europe the British con- 
tributed hea%ily from their large shipping resources. In the 
Pacific the burden rested chiefly upon the United States. 

Lai^e numbers of oceans-going merchant vessels were re- 
quired steadily for iatratheatcr use. In October 1 944 the total 
number of such ships definitely assigned to the theaters for local 
operations was 340, of which 1 95 were in the Southwest Pacific. 
136 in the European and Mediterranean theaters, and 9 in the 
South Pacific. That was the peak, and thereafter there was a 
gradual reduction — a reduction required because of the need 
for such vessels for service between the United States and the 
theaters, and possible because of the rapidly growing number of 
smaller craft available to the theater commanders. The above 
figures do not include vessels temporarily held in the theaters, 
nor the many large merchant type \ es.sels which had been con- 
structed by the Maritime Commission and converted by the 
Navy for use in assault and supporting operations. 

The following assignments of general cargo \ essels in the 
western Pacific in August 1945, illustrate the \ariety of the 
requirements in that area. Sixteen ships were assigned to the 
"roll-up" of equipment and supplies from the New Guinea 
bases to the PhDippines, eight to cargo missions from Australia 
to the Philippines, eight to the redistribution of supplies between 
Philippine ba.scs, and three to the support of Australian forces 
in the Solomon Islands. Seventeen vessels were assigned to 
move organizational equipment and supplies to Okinawa. 
Japan, and Korea. One stand-by vessel was assigned to each 
Philippine base for the emergency mo\ emcnt of equipment and 
supplies for units participating in the occupation of Japan. 
Other large vessels and many analler ones were assigned to the 
AustraHan operations in Borneo. 

In the very beginning of the campaign northward from 
Australia it was evident that small boats for harbor, coastw«. 
and interisland use would be one of the greatest needs. A 
Small Ships Section was set up promptly in Ike transportation 
organization to deal with this problem. All available lo|cal 
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Ncssels, including some flying the Dutch flag which had been 
driven out of the East Indies, were acquired by charter or 
purchase. Arrangements were made for the construction of 
ii irgcs and other small craft in Australia and New Zealand. 
Heavy demands were made upon the Chief of Transportation, 
ASF, for craft of all descripticnis ranging from supply vessels 
of almost 200-foot length to small offshore patrol boats. Ameri- 
can manufacturers built engines and other equipment for in- 
stallation in hulls which were being constructed in the Antip- 
odes. In the short coastwise movements which characterized 
the advance along the north coast of New Guinea, outriggers 
and other types of nati\ e craft were used in carrying forward 
supplies and small equipment. 

In the Mediterranean, and particularly in the operations 
along the French and Belgian coasts, the Transportation 
Ck)rps contributed large numbers of barges, tugs, and Other 
craft, which were utilized in support of the invasion forces. 
The build-up of stocks of such craft for the Normandy in- 
vasion began soon after the first American troops landed in 
the United Kingdom. The great British flotilla was not 
large enough for an operation of sufficient magnitude to seize 
and hold the invasion coast. As early as the summer of 1942 
a number of converted river boats and ferry boats were sent 
I under their own power to the British Isles. I^ater, knocked- 
down barges were shipped in large numbers, for a.ssembly in 
England, and some sea-going barges were towed across the 
I .\tkntic. Small tankers, or "Y" boats, were among the most 
I uigently needed equipment. In the spring of 1944, with 
' invasion fixed for the early summer, there wa.s pressure for 
additional tugs, which the Transportation Corps made haste 
to provide. Some of the larger tugs crossed under their own 
power, but the great majority were forwarded on the decks 
^ of cargo ships. Probably the major loading operation under- 
taken at the port of New York was the placing of two 200-ton 
tugs on the after decks of LIBERTY ships. The only lifting 
equipment in this country equal to the task was the former 
naval ship KEARSARGE, which had been converted into a 
.^cranc ship. 

S In theaters where marine operations played an important 
role, a committee or board was formed to deal with matters 
£of ship allocations, diversions, berth assignments, and similar 
Iproblems. Such committees included representatives of the 
Army, Navy, and War Shipping Administration, and of the 
^British Admiralty or Ministry of War Transport where there 
^erc British interests. While primarily concerned with 
^transoceanic shipping, these bodies also dealt with the utiliza- 
Stion of coasters and the other small craft which were available 
zlocally. 

S. The crews for the coastwise and interisland boats operated 
^n the theaters were provided chiefly by the Transportation 

.^^rps, although some boats were manned by the Coast 
35uard, and some seamen were engaged locally. Harbor 
craft companies were activated and trained as troop units 
x^y the Transportation Corps, and sent to the theaters where 
.^hey were distributed to vessels as required. A Marine Oflfi- 
:|cer Cadet School was conducted by the Corps to qualify men 
iof limited experience for civilian officer ratings and other 



posidoie on small boats. K.\perienced civilian marine per- 
scomel was engaged by the Corps under term contracts to 
man tugs and othei general-purpose craft in the theaters. 
Broadly speaking, this type of employment was not attracti\ c 
to civilians who readily could obtain work in the United 
States, and because of the lu^ncy af the need it sometimes 
was necessary to engage men of inadequate experience and 
doubtful reliability. Although an effort was made to increase 
their usefulness by training, many of them failed to perform 
satisfactorily. In the early days of the war, meeting the re- 
quirements of the Southwest Pacific for small boats was no 
more of a problem than finding the crews to man those boats. 
It was under such circumstances that it was decided to use 
Coast Guard crews so far as might become necessary. 

Military Railroads 

Military railroads have been a factor in strategy since the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The military railway op- 
erations in World War II, however, far exceeded any earlier 
operations both in scope and intensity. The large numbers 
of troops and the large quantities of freight to be moved were 
in themselves a challenge to the Army's railroaders. The 
great diversity of conditions found in operating on four 
continents, and the systematic bombing of railway facilities, 
added obstacles and problems not prev iously encountered. 

During the course of the war, military railway operations 
were carried on by United States troops in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Iran, India, Burma, the Philippines, New Caledonia, 
and .Alaska. .Altogether, more than 1 6, ()()() route miles came 
under their direct operation, and in addition many railroads 
which were permitted to continue under foreign management 
were supervised. The Transportation Corps was responsible 
for the procurement of equipment for military railways, the 



Russian offidol party greets the first ailAAitiericaii train to 
arrive at Tehran from the Persian Gulf ports- 
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The railroad yard at St. Lo in northern France was completely 
destroyed by Allied bombing and German demolition. 




Wreckage found by American military railway troops 
at Naples. 




training of railway troop units, maintenance of way, main- 
tenance of equipment, and the operation of military railway 
services. The Corps of Engineers was responsible for laying 
ncu track and buildincf new structures. The restoration of 
damaged or destroyed facilities was shared by the two services 
according to the needs of the occasion. 

The Military Railway Service existed during peacetime as 
part of the Reserve Corps. The units were sponsored by large 
railroads, which also pro\ ided the personnel, but the interest 
was not active. The first steps toward placing this service on a 
more active footing were taken in 1939 by the Chief of Engi- 
neers, who then had full responsibility for military railways. 
He appointed two railroad officials as consultants, one to have 
charge of activities in the field, and the other to be attached to 
his own ofRce. A general plan of development was evolved, 
and additional reserve units were organized. In the summer 
of 1941 the construction of a short railroad for training pur- 
poses was begun in I^ouisiana, and one railway operating bat- 
talion was placed in active status. This was substantially the 
situation on 7 December 1941. Five railway {^and divisions, 
twenty railway operating battalions, and three railway shop 
battalions were then in reserve status. Gradually, as the need 
for railroad troops developed in 1942, these reserve units were 
called to active duty, and a h«idquarters was established at 
Fort Snelling, Klinnesota. 

In the fall of 1 942 railroad troops began leaving the United 
States for o\ersea serx ice. A detachment was sent co Alaska 
to bobter operations on the White Pass and Yukon Railroad, 
and later other troops were assigned to the Alaska Railroad, 
which was hax ing difficulty meeting wartime requirements. A 
number of units went to Iran and others to the United King- 
dom. Still other units were assigned to North Africa, where 
the American and British forces landed on 8 November 1942. 
It was at this juncture that responsibility for the operation of 
military railways was transferred to the Transportation Corps. 

United States military railway units arrived in North Africa, 
some direct and some via the United Kingdom, within a few 
days after D-Day. Other units followed shorUy. In Februar>' 
the Manager, Military Railway Service, arrived in North 
Africa with an ach ancc echelon of his headquarters, and \cry 
soon he was redesignated Director General. The 1st Militar)' 
Railway Service, which was then set up in North Africa, con- 
tinued with the victorious Allied forces into Sicily, Italy, and 
southern France. In all these invasions small detachments of 
railway troops crossed the beaches with the assault tioops to 
reconnoiter, begin railway operations where possible, and pre- 
pare plans for the disposition of the additional troops and the 
railway equipment which were to follow. 

In North Africa the 1st Military Railway Service operated 
about 1 ,400 miles of standard and meter gauge track, extending 
from Casablanca to Tunis. For the most part the track and 



The Germans retreating in Southern France found that 
wrecking locomotives on bridges caused maximum 
delay to Allied forces seeking to restore 
the railroads to usefulness. 
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equipment were found in fair condition. However, the ex- 
perience gained in rehabilitating facilities, assembling loco- 
inotives and cars received from the United States, and later 
W6i1e}I1|P under combat conditions in Tunisia, gave the troops 
valuable ejcpericnce for the stf^uous campaigns in Italy and 
France, which finally brought some of the units into Germany 
itself. North Africa also gave the United States Military Rail- 
way Service experience in working with the Blidsh, which was 
to prove valuable in nearly two years of joint endeavor in Italy. 

Following action by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, the 
United States Army began taking over operation of the 
Iranian State Railway from the British in January 1943. As 
the result of the worfe of military railway troop units assigned 
to the Persian Gulf Ser\ice Command (later the Persian Gulf 
Command), and with the aid of American equipment, the 
685 miles of track extending from Khorramshahr and Bandar 
Shfihpur to Tehran, spon Jbegan to handle increased tonnages. 
From 47,000 tons which moved northward from the ports 
in March 1943, the volurne fflcreased to 171,000 tons in July 
1944. From 1 April 1943 when the United States troops 
took full (^lerational control of the Hue, Until 1 June 1945 
when their responsibility ceased, the 3d Military Railway 
Service, as it had been designated, moved a total of 4,144,000 
long tons of north-bound freight. Of this amount, 2,749,000 
tons were lend-lease freight destined to Russia. 

American railway trbbjps and «|uiptticnt sent to the United 
Kingdom were intended primarily for use on the Continent, 
but they also served to reUeve the manpower and equipment 
shortages in Britain. The large volume of American military 
traffic, superimposed upon the abnormally heavy British 
traffic, placed an unprecedented load upon the British rail- 
roads. While being trained for fighting and operating on 
the Continent, American railway troops assembled locomo- 
tives and cars, buQt and ojientted tsacks M sind nesur United 
States Army depots, and learned British railroad organization 
and methods. 

Within a week of the assault on Normandy beaches, ad- 
0) vance dements of the 2d Military Railway Service landed 

0 in France. Using a jeep equipped with flanged Vdieels, 
" they reconnoitered the rail lines behind the beachheads as 

soon as the fighting would permit. On 3 July 1944 an ad- 
Nance detachment of an operating battalion arrived in Cher- 
^ boiu-g, and by 1 1 July it was operating the rail line as far as 
jj Carentan. The restoration of the tracks arid other facilities, 
and the importation of cars and locomotives, proceeded 
5 slowly, but local operations were expanded gradually and on 
^ 15 August numerous ^ins were loaded on the CSierboufg 
Peninsula and started rollintr toward Paris. Thereafter the 
ra railroads followed the advance of the forces across France, and 
g on 8 April 1945 the first train of the 2d Military Railway 

1 Service crossed the Rhine at Wcsel. 

^ l%e railway equipment nioved from the United Kingdom 
to the Continent immediately following the assault, vfiS 
transported, fully assembled, in LSTs and train ferries, and 
^ on the decks of cargo ships. Rails were laid to LST landing 
5, sites so that the rolling stock, some of which h^d ]been double- 
? decked in the landing craft, could be drawn directly to the 
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shore. Including British equipment, 2,016 locomotixes were 
landed on the Continent prior to 1 August 1945, of which 1,546 
were American-built 2-8-0 steam locomotives, and 43,841 
freight cars were landed, of which 20^725 were 20-ton boxcars 
and 10,859 were 20-ton gondolas. 

In Februar\- 1945 the hcadquartci-s of the 1st Military 
Railway Service operating in southern France, and the 2d 
Military R^lway SeirVice operating in northern Fraflce, were 
brought imder a single general hcadc|uarters, and the Director 
General of the 1st Militray Railway Service was placed in com- 
mand. Prior to that time, the Director General of the 1st Mili- 
tary Railway Service had reported directly to the Commanding 
General of the 1st Military Railway Service was placed in com- 
manded all troop imits, controlled the employment of all 
equipment, and stocked all railway supplies. In contrast, 
the General Manager of the 2d Military Railway Service had 
reported to the theater Chief of Transportation, the base sec- 
tion comnianders had commanded the military railway units, 
and track and bridge materials had been stocked by the 
Corps of Engineers. Each system had good and bad features. ' 
The order establishing the general headquarters, made ^6 
Director General of the two services responsible to the theater 
Chief of Transportation, provided that he should have com- 
mand of all military railway service units, and made him 
responsible for advance planning, the development and opera- 
tion of sdl nulroads required for ndlitary purpose, the dktri- 
bution of railway equipment, and the stocking of railway 
supplies. Thus there was a single head for all military rail- 
ways in Continental Europe, with authority over both 
railway troops and equipment. Furthermore, and most im- 
portant, the military railways were directly under the authbr^ 
ity of the theater Chief of Transportation, who was in a 
position to coordinate their operations with other transpor- 
tation in the tiheater. 

Following the loss of the Burma Road, the supply line into 
China was by railway, or by a combination of railway and river 
facilities, from Calcutta to the Ledo area, thence by air 
(and later by highway) to Kuiuning. In order to build up 
tiie capacity of the ihetef gauge portion of the Bengal arid 
Assam Railway, extending 700 miles from Parbatipur to Ledo, 
this line was placed under American control in March 1944, a 
railway grand division, five tiulwaiy 0|)erating battalions, and 
one railway shop battaUon were superiRiposed upon the civilian 
personnel, and American power artd rolling stock were intro- 
duced. American equipment to facilitate the transfer of 
freight from the broad gauge to the meter gauge line at Par- 
batipur Junction, and to improve the car ferry ser\ice at Pandu 
Ferry, also was provided. Flood control projects were under- 
taken to prevent interruption of service during the monsoon 
season. A measure of the improvement in service which took 
place under American direction is seen in the fact that between 
Mai'ch 1944 ahd May 1945 thevdlumedf United States freight 
delivered to the Ledo area by rail increased over 300 percent. 

Although the Manila Railroad was small compared to the 
systems of Europe and America, it was important to military 
operations on Luzon, which was to have been the principal base 
for the assault on Japan. Railway troops landed at Lingayen 
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Busy yard on the meter gauge Bengal and Assam Railway, Mobile repair shop operated by the United States Military 
operated by Amorican troops in India. Railway Sorvico ovortocn. 



Gulf as soon as the beachhead had been secured, and began 
restoring tracks and repairing equipment as the Japanese forces 
retreated. Other troops were added, and a rsdlway grand 
division took charge on 14 February 1945. By the end of 
September there were 164 officers, 2,977 enlisted men, and 
4,500 native civilians working on the railway lines on Luzon. 

The Headquarters, 3rd Military Railway Service, which had 
been stationed in Iran, and certain other units, began arriving 
in Japan toward the end of August 1945. The plan then 
placed in effect was to leave the railway system, which was 
found essentially intact, under the operational control of the 
Japanese, but to maintain general oversight of the whole, and 
to schedule such trains as might be necessary to support the 
United States forces of occupation. 

During the course of the war 2,017 locomotives of all types, 
5 1 ,294 railway cars of various descriptions, as well as other 
items of railway rolling stock were sent from the United States 
to the military railways overseas. These were exclusive of 
3,758 locomotives and 32,789 cars delivered to our allies. 
The locomotives, generally speaking, were shipped assembled. 
Cars, on the other hand, were shipped in knocked-down con- 
dition to save ship space, and were as.sembled in the theaters. 
This equipment was constructed to meet the various gauges, 
weight limits, bumper and brake styles found in the countries 
where it was to be used. It was employed to supplement local 
equipment which was found intact or in repairable condition. 
Even in a country such as France, where the Allied air attack 
and the enemy forces had done an especially thorough job at 
destroying raHway equipment, large numbers of locomotives 
and cars were quickly placed in ser\ircable condition by 
American railway troops aided by French civilian workers. 

On 30 June 1945 the total personnel of the Military Rail- 
way Service was 1,966 officers and 41,340 enlisted men. Of 
this total, 1,163 officers and 25,275 enlisted men — ^more than 
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60 percent — were stationed in France, Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. Of the remainder, 604 officers and 11,390 en* 
listed men were in other oversea areas, 118 officers and 3,129 
enlisted men were being returned to the United States for 
redeployment, and 81 officers and 1,546 enlisted men were in 
tmining in the zone of interior. On the whole, the Military- 
Railway Service was somewhat over authorized strength in offi- 
cers, and somewhat under authorized strength in enlisted men. 

The organization <A the Military Railway Service followed 
closely the orthodox lines. The headquarters corresponded 
to the office of the operating \ice president of an .\mcriran 
railroad. The railway grand division was set up and func- 
tioned similarly to a general superintendent's office. The rail- 
vva\ operating battalion corresponded to a division superin- 
tendent's organization, and the railway shop battalion w;us in 
effect a joint locomotive and car shop. The fact that the 
commissioned officers and enlisted personnel of the units con- 
sisted largely of experienced railway men and that most of 
the units had been technically trained by large .American rail- 
roads under actual operating conditions, accounted in a large 
degree for their proficiency and excellent morale. The results 
which they achieved overseas won enthusiastic praise from the 
.\rmy commanders under whom they served. 

The military railways naturally made the fullest possible use 
of the services of native railroad officials and workers. iTieir 
knowledge of facilities and methods, and thdr sheer manpower 
were of the greatest value. Yet in many instances, when talc- 
ing over railways in recently captured areas, American railway 
troops were forced to rely for a time entirely on their own skill 
and ingenuity. ; 

The Rail Division in the Office of the Chief of Tran^rta- 
tion served as rear echelon for the organizations overseas^ On 
the basis of information received from the fidd, it ^aMlislied 
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ihe military characteristics of railway equipment, determined 
Ac organization of military railway units, and collaborated 
(vith the Military Training Division in developing appropriate 
technical training methods. The Rail Division also provided 
an uispection service to determine the progress and readiness of 
units in training. • 

Higkway Transport 

Tbt Cpiaception of a motor transport service, nontactical in 
purpose aild paralleling the military railway service, had not 

j been sttflBkaendy developed at the beginning of the war. Over- 
the-road motor transportation had not played a sufficiently 
heavy role in World War I to establish firmly the need and 
the importance of such a service. Between the wars the at- 
tention of the military planners and technicians had been 
directed primarily at organizational motor vehicles. The 
tendency during that period was to regard the 2 /2-ton standard 
.\rmy truck as adequate for all general-purpose hauling, not- 
withstahdinf the fact that the vehicle was deigned primarily 
for ofT-road mobility and performance. 

Motor transport experts in the Highway Di\ision of the 
Office of the Chief of Transportation began in 1942 to point 
out tbe need for trucks of larger capacity and more suitable 
chafactetistics, for employment in oversea area^ where good 
highways were a\ ailabie. Basically, it was argued that trucks 
of larger capacity would transport the same amount of freight 
with fewer xehicles, less personnel and less highway coOjE^ 
tion than if smaller units were used. Furthermore, tractor- 
trailer combinations were more economical than truck units 
from an operational standpoint for most base area and line of 
communication hauling. Some time was required for the 
pK>pagati<m of this idea, and production botdenecks further 
delayed the availability of the proposed equipment. 

Meantime, the Chief of Transportation had undertaken 
to obtain authority to load organizational vehicles engaged in 
over-the-road operations heavier than their off-road rated 
capacities. This authority was obtained in May 1944 for afll 

-^general-purpose wheel-drive \ehicics up to and including the 

0 2}4-ton truck, and later it was extended to larger vehicles. 
■6 Thus, for example, it became permissible to transport 5 tOBB 
* on a 2j4-ton truck, which was entirely feasible under rea$dn' 
S ably good road conditions. War Department approval was 

?iven also to the use of driver augmentation teams to insure 
ij continuous operation of the vehicles assigned to a truck 
^ company. 

° Highway transportation in the North African campaign 
g was largely dependent upon organizational equipment. The 
£ control of motor transport was in the respective base sections, 
.q Coordination was effected by the Office of the Chief of Trans- 

1 portation. Allied Force Headquarters, but a Highway Diviaotr 
was not set up in that headquarters until after victory had 
been won in Tunisia. A shortage of motor transport existed 
from the beginning, and was keenly felt as the campaign 

-a developed and the lines of commutiication became longer. In 
■B January 1943, an urgent call was received fiom tkt heater 
~ for 5,000 2}4-ton trucks, as well as cargo trailers and dump 
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trucks, and this equipment was forwarded with utmost dis- 
patch. The situation in North Africa necessitated the use of 
as much native equipwiient as could be hired, including some 
large charcoal burners. 

There was a shortage of \chicles in Sicily, also, and delay 
in providing the necessary truck personnel. Furthermore, the 
Hi^way Division in G-4, Seventh Army, was not fiffly estab^ 
lished on the island until late in July 1943. During the ensu- 
ing period, however, the di\ision successfully undertook to 
cooMttlate tibe use of vehicles and the supply of dri\ ers, and 
to superwsc the movement of vehicles in the interest of order 
on the highways and speedy delivery of mat^rid. 

Highway transportation took on special significance in the 
Italian campaign, because of the heavy damage suffered by 
the railways. In recognition of this, the Fifth Army estab- 
lished the first special staff section for transportation in a field 
army. In the early stages there was a persistent lack of both 
vehicles aad truck companies in the Peninsular Base Section. 
Heavy -dr^ts upon stocks in North Africa and importations 
frotn the United States gradually aileviated the vehide^ortage. 
By using Italian Service Units and converting some combat 
units into truck companies, the driver shortage also was miti- 
gated. In SUSUner of 1944, 10-ton tractor-trailer com- 
binations began arri^g jxi the theater, followed by 22-ton 
low-bed- semrtrailerS which had been deigned in the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation especially for port clearance. 

The motor transport of the United States forces in Italy was 
under the control of the Peninsular Base Sectkiiij and move- 
ments between American and British areas were coordinated 
by the Allied Armies in Italy, Administrative Echelon, and in 
the rear areas by Allied Forces Headquarters after its removal 
from Algiers to Caserta. Despite many handicaps. Transpor- 
tation Corps hi^way oMcets in Italy established a notable 
record in the operation of equipment and the control of mo\ c- 
ments. For example, motor transport under the Transporta- 
tion Section, Fifth Army, moved a daily average of more than 
5,000 tons in support of combat elements. 

TTie ]k>tentiaiities of inotor tratisport were fdtty realized in 
the invasion of France and the dri\e into Germany. As at 
Naples, so at Cherbourg and Marseilles, trucks proved their 
indispensability in the clearance of ports and beaches. Again, 
their flexibility made them highly serviceable in establishing 
and operating supply lines to support fast-moving forces. 
Later, in the advance beyond the Rhine, long motCM; ha^'were 
made before and after the restoration of railway operations. 
Unlike tracks and other railway facilities, the hig^^^ays wm: 
little damaged by bombing, and when damaged they could 
be more quickly repaired. 

The long preinvasion planning and build-up period in the 
United Kingdom was utilized to assemble equipment, train 
personnel fort>peratibns in combat areas, and create additional 
truck companies out of troops of many ser\ices. A Motor 
Transport Division was established. A project calling for 
8,000 10-ton trailers and 5,000 tractors was submitted by the 
theater Chief of Transportation in August 1943, and although 
War Department approval was delayed, a large part of this 
equipment reached Europe during the summer and faU of 1944. 
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Section of the highway in Iran over which lend-lease supplies 
wore moved into Russia. 



Among the accomplishments of the Motor Transport Ser% ice 
on the Continent, several stand out as especially indicati\e of 
the potentialities of highway transportation in the support of 
rapidly moving forces. Following the break-through at St. 
Lo and the rapid sweep of the Armie.s in the direction of Paris, 
the Red Ball Express service was established in August 1944, 
and it delivered more than 400,000 long tons of freight in 
less than three months. Following the opening of Antwerp 
to .Mlii'd \ cssels in N()\ ember 1944, the ABCl niotur route was 
placed in operation, and it carried about 250,000 tons of freight 
into the forward areas prior to its closmg late in Match 1945. 
Diirini; the critical period when the German counteroffeoaw 
u as being repulsed in the .XrdenrRs, motor equipment under 
the control of the theater Ohief of Transportation moved 
90,000 troops and 1,000,000 tons of supplies in support of 
the combat forces. The XYZ route was set up in March 1 945, 
specifically to supply the four armies then adxancini; into 
Germany, and in a period of six weeks it mo\ ed forward a total 
of 630,000 tons. The POL Truck Fleet, consisting of tank 
trucks ranging from 750 to 3,000 gallons capacity, began 
operations in the middle of June 1944, and up to the end of 
I'ebniary 1045 liad c arried more than 460.000 tons of t;;L<o- 
line and oil from the pipeheads to the Armies. The Penguin 
Fleet of refrigerator trucks delivered perishables from the ports 
to the forward cold storage depots. One of the more spec- 
tacular performances of the Motor Transport Service was the 
movement of a fleet of landing craft and marine tractors, on 
borrowed tank transporters, from Antwerp to the Rhine for 
use in crossing that stream. 




In southern France the rapid ad\ance of the Allied forces 
^dckly created a shortage of motor transport. In order to 
meet tai^et figures for supplying the United States Seventh 

Army, it was necessary to di\crt trucks and truck companies 
from northern France. In southern France the command- 
ing officer of the Sixth Port, which then was stationed at 
Marseilles, was designated also transportation officer of the 
' base section which had its headquarters there. In this dual 
uipacity he endeavored to coordinate port clearance by motor 
ivehicle and over-the-road movements. 
I Operational control of motor movements within the base 
Kcctions in the European Theater of Operations was under 
'the base section commanders. This was somewhat of a handi- 
ap in the beginning, notwithstanding the fact that control of 
intersectional movements was placed in the Motor Transport 
' Service. Later a system of coordination was worked out which 
largely removed this handicap. Technical super\'ision of 
hisihway operations was in all cases under the Motor Trans- 
port Service. 

A Motor Transport Service was organized in the United 
States in October 1942, for the purpose of operating trucks 
httwccn the Iranian ports at the head of the Persian Gulf 
and Kazvin, a distance of about 650 miles, to deliver lend- 
lease supplies to the Russians. By commissioning a number 
of experienced truck fleet operators and maintenance men, and 
enlisting experienced truck drivers, the Motor Transport Serv- 
ice was sufficiently organized and equipped by March 1943 
to begin service, as an element of the Persian Gulf Service 
Command, Many natives were trained to drive the vehides 



of the American fleet, \vhich shuttled back and forth. Up 
to 30 November 1944, when its work was finished, the Motor 
Transport Service hauled 624,000 tons of freight, of which 

about two-thirds were lend-lease supplies for Russia. 

Trucks which were to be delivered to the USSR under lend- 
lease were turned over to Russian drivers at Khorramshahr and 
Andimeshk, where there were assembly plants, and driven by 
them, with lend-lease cargoes, through to the Soviet Union. 

The most significant highway operation in the India-Burma 
Theater was the forwarding of \'ehicles and freight to Kunming, 
China, over the Stilwell Road. The building of the highway 
from Ledo to connect with the Burma Road afforded the 
only surface route into Ghina from the west, as long as lower 
Burma remained in Japanese hands. The first convoy left 
Ledo on 4 February 1945, and during that month 22 convoys 
were dispatched, totting 2,170 vehicles. By the end of 
August a total of 122,744 gross cargo tons had been delivered 
in Kunming. A great variety of vehicles was included in these 
convoys, with 2 /a -ton trucks predominating. The Highway 
Division of the Office of the Chief of Transportation, ASF, 
assisted in developing a vehicle especially adapted to the poor 
surfaces and hairpin curs es of the Stilwell Road, but this equip- 
ment had not been approved by the War Depjurtment when 
hostilities ceased. 

Although the need for suitable motor equipment for over-the- 
road operations in the theaters has been recognized, and the 
Chief of Transportation, ASF, has established his position as the 
technical service to forecast requirements and develop designs, 
the training of truck companies remains outade his juiisdic- 




River craft were employed in the supply of air bases in China, 
due to deficiencies of rail and highway transport. 



tion. Such units have been trained by the Army Ground 
Forces and the Army Air Forces principally, and this training 
has been based primarily on organizational requirements. 

The development of doctrine and the training of personnel 
for the motor transport services should be a responsibility of 
the Chief of Transportation, who is in the best position to 
coordinate training with technical and operational needs. 

Inland Waterways 

Wherever inland waterways were available they were 
utilized, for in that way the burden upon the railways and 
the highways was lightened. In Iran an organization known 
as the British Inland Water Transport Agency was utilized 
to move United States Army and lend-lease supplies from 
the port of Khorramshahr up the Karun River to Ahwaz, 
where they were transferred to the railway. In China, where 
other means of transportation were extremely scarce, all avail- 
able local craft were employed to move mUitary supptii^ on 
the rivers. For oiample, junks, sampans, and small river 
steamers were utilized to move approximately 6,000 tons of 
supplies on the Yangtze River during the month of August 1945. 

In India an organization known as the American Barge 
Lines was estaMished under the control of the Transportation 
Service of the China-Burma-India Theater (later the India- 
Burma Theater). Its primary purpose was to carry gasoline 
and other petroleum products from Goalunda to Dacca, whence 
the cargo was distributed to the East Bengal airfields. The 
American fiarge Lines also carried dry cargo from Khulna to 
Dacca, and performed harbor service in the Calcutta area. 
Two Transportation Corps harbor craft companies were used 
in liiis operation, supplemented by native personnel. Both 
power and barges were imported from the United States. The 
marine tractors, or "sea mules," which were used initially, 
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The Albert Canal in Belgium was an important factor in 
supplying the Allied forces advancing into Germany. 



were inadequate when the traffic increased, and seven 850 hf 
Diesel tugs were obtained from the United States. 

In the European Theater of Operations the principal inland 
waterway routes were the Seine Ri\er from Rouen to Paris, 
and the Albert Canal between Antwerp and Liege. In No-| 
vember 1 944 an Inland Waterways Diviaon was set up in th« 
office of the theater Chief of Transportation, to supplaiiQat an 
Inland Waterway Committee which had been created earlier 
by the Communications Zone. The division's mission was to 
assist French, Belgian, and Dutch agencies to get their systera 
in operation again, uisure Aat the American equipment M 
materials used to repair canals and locks were employed! 
best advantage, and coordinate the utilization of the wall 
ways for Army traffic to avoid delays. The plan was to alk 
the respective countries to operate their own canal and ri« 
systems, but to aid them in every way possible. 

Due to the extensive damage to locks and obstructions created] 
by blasted bridges, as well as the extremely cold weather whichi 
characterized the European winter of 1944-45, progress 'w 
bringing the inland waterways into active use was slow, butU 
spring a good volume was moving. Between December ari 
April the .-\rmy freight loaded at Rouen increased from 13,525 
to 100,786 tons, and that loaded at Antwerp from 50,172 tB 
148,926 tons. During April, Ghent loaded 80,490 toMa»3 
LeHavre 17,250 tons. 

The Inland Waterways Division installed port companies at 
inland ports to discharge cargoes; secured barges, tugs, and 
some landing craft to supplement local equipment; arrang«d 
for the Corps of Engineers to do some reconstruction kwA; 
provided clothing to keep the barge operators warm; estabi 
lished canal patrols; and expedited movements when ncccs.saiy- 
During the early months of 1945 the division also was making 
plans for utilization of the inland waterways of Germany 
following the cessation of hostilities. 
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Iniini of gasoline being formed into rafts for floating down 
the Tanano and Yukon Rivers in Alaska. 



Movement control officer and the military police exchange 
information on a highway in Italy. 




Regulating Functions 

When the American forces arrived in the United Kingdom 
they found a well-established British Army institution, com- 
monly designated RTO (Railway Traffic Officer). The 
RTO's were stationed at all traflTu centers of any importance, 
and they dealt with every problem of movement, whether it 
was expediting a train of ttiiMtary supplies or finding a bed 
for a casual soldier. Subsequently, these initials were used 
to identify regulating officers of the United States Army 
stationed at points vrhett heavy traffic of any aatiu-e had 
to be cpntrolledt 

The RTO'S with the United States Army were members 
of traffic regulating teams, and these in turn were elements 
of traffic regulation groups which were activated and trained 
by the Chief of Transportation, ASF, forsemce in ibetibeaters. 
A traffic regulation group was made pp of 16';tieain$, each 
team composed of one officer and four enlisted men. The 
units were assigned to the transportation officers of base, inter- 
mediate and advance sections, and usually one or more teams 
were attached to the section headquarters, while tfie otheris 
were stationed at points where there was railway, highway, 
waterway, or air traffic to be regulated. The types of teams 
composing traffic regulation groups varied according to the 
kinds of traffic handled in the sections to which the groups 
were assigned. Experience in the Morth Mmm campaign 
was helpful in revealing the extent atid the liati:^ of the 
problems to be dealt with. 

The regulation of air and pipeline traffic involved means 
of transpoortation which, unlike the railways, highways, and 
waterways, were not under the control of the theater Chief 
of Transportation or Chief Transportation Officer. Air move- 
ments were handled by the Air Transport Command, and 
pip^iies wefe installed and operated by the (Dorps of Engineers. 
Nevertheless, these were alternatives to the means of trans- 
portation which were under the theater Chief of Transporta- 
tion, and the traffic which they handled generally WaS 
transshipped to or from railways, highways, or waterways^ 
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The interest of the Chief of Transportation, therefore, was ver 

direct. 

The volume of air-bome nontactical traffic was on the in 
crease throughout the war. Pipeline traffic also was of grow 
ing importance. Pipelines to inland airfields were extensivcli 
employed first in North Africa and later in Italy. Twenti 
lines of pipe were laid under the English Channel soon aftei 
iKDay, and as the forces advanc^ irdand pipeline ddiverie 
followed them all the way to the Rhine. In India there wa 
pipeline connections from Calcutta and Chittagong to th 
Ledo area, thence into China. Local pipeline systems wer 
Installed at the important bases in the Pacific. 

The responsibility of the theater Chief of Transportation ii 
regard to air and pipeline traffic varied widely as betwcc 
the several areas. Sometimes movement control was vesto 
in otiticf offices, or in joint i^encies on which the Chief I 
Trai^liortation had representation. Unquestionably tii 
theater Chief of Transportation should have clear authorit 
to control nontactical intratheater movonents by these mean 

Handling of Supplies 

The handling of Transportation Corps supply overseas wa 
another of the matters which the North African campaig 
brought to a focus. The need for special troop units for th 
operation of depots was soon felt and a request for such unii 
was rccci\ed from the theater in January 1943. The fin 
table of organization was drawn up for a Transportation Corp 
Base Depot Company to handle military railway supplic 
This was not adequate, since port and marine supplies also hai 
to be stocked and issued. Accordingly, a revised table o 
organization was prepared to cover the broader field. 

In the theaters. Transportation Corps depots were locatct 
either at general diipotS'Oir iat small<^ depots, til prdvidinj 
for the latter, base depot companies usually were split uj 
into detachments. Where the depot activities were quite smaB 
a waiehoose team of a Transportation Corps service organiza 
tion was called, upon to take charge. 
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TRANSPORTATION CORPS SUPPLY 



ransportation Corps supply, like many of its other activities, 
|iiifered severely from the fact ^at the Corps -Wsis not estab^ 

lished and its procurement responsibilities determined until 
well after the country had been plunged into war. The lack 
of experienced personnel, setded organization, and tested 
methods were basic handicaps which had to be overcome, 
fhere were no tcehniCiJ manuals, supply catalogs, spare 
parts lists or standard nomenclature. Estimates of require- 
ments, approved programs, and production schedules were 
hnrealistic in some respects. There were no depots for Tranih 
portation Corps materiel. Procurement functions were scat- 
lered among several headquarters divisions and the field 

tallations, with resulting lack of standardization and co- 
Drdinadon. The heavy burden which the war imposed upon 
the well-established service, was mtiltipHed in the case of ^e 
Transportation Corps because of its newness. 

When, in the Army reorganization of March 1942, the 
^t step toward an integrated transportation ser\ icc was taken, 
pie procurement responsibility of the new Chief of Transpor- 
tation mdiided Only ships, harbor boats, and other floating 
nutpihent. This responsibility was committed to the Water 
bivision in the Office of the Chief of Transportation. Soon 
i was agreed that ve$sds Qver 1^000 gfOss tons, and all used 
iessels of lesser tonnage, would be procured for the Army by 
fte War Shipping Administration. However, the demand 
^ the construction of many types of small boats grew so 
:|ipidly that a considerable expansion of the procurement staff 
fas ntfxsssay. In July 1942, a Requirernente arid Procure- 
ticnt Division was established, and in October of the same 
ifar an Assistant Chief of Transportation for Supply was 
^ignated. 

qln November 1942, responsibiUty for the procurement of 
military raUway equipment was traiteferred to the Transpor- 
ation Corps from the Corps of Engineers. \\'ith this large 
^;cretion, and the definition of his responsibility regarding 
materials handling equipment and miscellaneous supplies 
slated to transportation, the procurement function of the 
ahief of Transportation was virtually stabilized — one year after 
'UP entry into the war. 

^ The procurement of marine equipment involved the con- 
|ruction of vessel ran^ng from 16-foot swamp gilders for 

%c Army Air Forces to 190-foot mine planters for the Coast 
^illery Corps. In between there was a variety of tugs, 



launches, barges, Ughters, tankers, and freighters, designed 
and equipped for many types of service in tttaiiy par& of the 

world. The procurement of railway equipment covered 
various types of steam, Diesel, and electric locomotives, many 
types and sizes of railway cars, locomotive cranes and other 
rolling stock, ail adapted to the reciuirements of the foreign 
arid domestic railroacb upon which they were to be used. 
Altogether there were 158 different types and sizes of floating 
equipment, 224 different types and sizes of railway equipment, 
and more than 50,000 different itam of rt^la^mmt parts 
and expendable supplies. 



The annual budget estimate for T^ransportad^ Corps 

supply reflected the anticipated rc^tl&Cments. In a war of 
such proportions, and with strategical plans repeatedly taking 
on new aspects, long-range forecasts of oversea requirements 
necessarily were subject to revision, and somedmes wide re- 
vision. Broadly speaking, the program was designed first to 
provide adequate equipment for the invasion of Continental 
Europe and the limited war in the Pacific, and after VE-Day 
to provide such additional equipment as the final dri\ e against 
Japan might require. The peak budget estimate was $1,196,- 
161,000 for the fiscal year 1944, which was more than four 
times as large as the estimate for 1942. 

VE-Day brought a reduction (in dollar value) of less than 
1 percent in the procurement schedule for the caleildar year 
1945, and an increase of more than 25 percent in the schedule 
for 1946. The increase for 1946 was due only in part to Army 
requirements, since the end of the war in Europe brought a 
substantial increment in the requirements of equipment (prin- 
cipally railway items) for shipment to foreign countries tiiider 
the auspices of the Foreign Economic Administration. The 
greater requirements of FEA as agent for various foreign gov- 
ernments more than ofTset the reduced requirements uaodcx 
lend-lease. Following VJ-Day, procurement for the Army was 
virtually cut off, except as regards replacement parts and 
supplies to keep existing equipment in operation, but FEA 
requirements remained substantial.. 

Requirements for equipment procured by the Transporta- 
tion Corps, as estimated by the oversea commanders, Trans- 
portation Corps installations in the zone of interior, and other 
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Tabic IX. Budget estimates (or Transportation Corps equipment and supplies for the fbeol ycon 
1942 through 1946, as orisinolly submitted lo Consrcti 



Materials handling Miscellaneous 
Fiscal year Total estimate Marine equipment Railway equipment «qiiipnwnt supplies 

1942 $256,561,543 $101,439,000 $147,436,682 $7,685,861 

1943 713,062,511 306,442,600 224,469,643 $69,612,575 112,537,693 

1944 1,196,161,131 518,923,500 345,869,077 87,968,400 243,400,154 

1945 733,788,570 124,586,500 230,669,235 66,327,995 312,204,840 

1946 294,131,250 56,045,100 49,385,000 10,645,190 178,055,960 

Total 3,193,705,005 1,107,436,700 997,829,637 234,554,160 853,884,508 

NOTE: This tabulation includes estimates for marine equipment prepared by the Quartermaster Corps for flie fiscal year 1942 and 
estimates for roil equipment prepared by the Corps of Engineers for the Fiscal years 1942 and 1943, before the procurement of such equip- 
ment wqs ^iisffirad; to ttw TranvportaHon Co(ps» Tke cslimatei cover equipment and supplies procured by other agencies (e. g., Nayy,. 
Maritime 'Commisiiion, Oidnoiicc De^itmcnt) iPot the account of the Transportation Corps, as well as that procured by the Transportcrtion 
Corps directly . « 



services and commands using such equipment, were re\iewed 
by the operating divisions in the Office of the Chief of Tr^ns* 
portation which were thost fsuniliar with the respiictive itctits, 
b^ore they were acted upon by the Requirements Di\ision. 
Estimates of future requirements were obtained twice each year 
from all prospective users, and these formed the basis of the 
Transportation Corps supply program, which after approval by 
the Requirements Division, Army Service Forces, became a part 
of the Army Supply Program. Naturally, it was necessary to 
process many new requests in the course of the year, and 
cutbacks in approved pit^ains frequently were tiecessaiy to 
bring them in line with changed conditions. 

In the beginning, great difficulty was experienced with 
theater requirements for operational supplies, that is, equip- 
inent and other materiel in excess of authorized allowances, 
needed fbr assault or other military operations. The Trans- 
portation Corps was especially affected, since it was new and 
had not had time to build up stockpiles. Theater commanders, 
jnoitt&veT, were less experienced in estimating their needs for 
transportation equipment than for strictly military supplies. 
The operational project system, which was introduced in the 
summer of 1943, was therefore of great importance to the 
Chief of Transportation and his assistant for supply. 

Operational projects were <jf two types. War Bepartment 
projects included long-range estimates for forthcoming opera- 
tions directed by the War Department. Theater projects 
covered equipment and supplies r^uired foT operations planned 
in the theaters. Estimates of req!uiremen£l made when the 
bperations Were projected fonhed a much better basis for the 
procurement program than .'jpoiadic requests received from 
time to time. More than 75 projec ts were submitted, which 
included transportation equipment. The first major project 
of this nature, submitted by the European Theater of Opera- 
tions in Aiiglist 1943, included the estimated requiferrients of 
floating equipment for the operation of four major and eight 
medium ports, with a daily discharge capacity of 40,000 long 
tons, which were part of the plan for the invasion of France.* 
The project was augmented later, but the original request, when 
approved by the War Department, was of great aid to the 
Chief of Transportation in contracting for and scheduling the 
production of equipment needed almost a year later. 
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As has been indicated, the Transportation Corps, in addi- 
tion to procurement for the United States Army, had responsi 
bility fbr supplying marifle ahd railway equipmenit to otha 
nations under the Lend-Lcase Act and under other authorin 
vested in the Foreign Economic Administration. Foreigi 
fceiui^itions, approved by the appropriate authorities, wen 
processed by the International Division in the Office of tht 
Chief of Transportation, which also coordinated the shipmeni 
of such supplies up to the time they were loaded on the ships 
During the fiscal year 1944 Transportation Corps equipmed 
valued at $131,155,747 was trar^erred to other countria 
The corresponding figure for the fiscal year 1945 was 
$258,724,355. Of the'latter figure, $195,084,121 represented 
equipment destined to Russia, and $57,843,803 equipment 
destined to the United Kingdom. The break-down by t)]* 
wai as follows: 

Rail equipment and supplies $229,752,652 

Marine equipment 20,446,75S 

Other equipment 8,524,94t 

Total $258,724,355 

Purchasing Practices 

All procurement of supplies for the I'ransportation C.orp! 
was under the control of the Director of Supply (at different 
times designated Assistant Chief of Transportation for Supply 
and Director of MatMel and Supply) in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation. His instructions were to decen-j 
tralize the work of negotiating and administering contracts 
to the greatest extent consistent with efficiency and economy. 
Accordingly, although contracts for maipr end items were 
negotiated by the Procurement Division of the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, located in Cincinnati, Ohio, ihcy 
were administered by supply officers in the field. Negotiations 
for 6ther items were conducted by contracting officfifs ia the 
field procurement offices and other field installations, under 
the supervision of the Procurement Di\ ision. The contracting 
officers in the field were authorized to make emergency pur- 
chases independently of the Procurement Division, within 
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pccified cost limitations. Contracts involving $500,000 or 
more, wherever negotiated, required approval of the Contract 
Award Board in the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 

The first move in the direction of decentralizing supply 
acti\ities was taken in October 1942, when five procurement 
offices were authorized. This arrangement was superseded 
when supply divisions were set up in the nine transportation 
ioncs which were created in December 1942. Toward the 
tr.d of the war, in the spring of 1945, it was found feasible to 
duce the number of field procurement offices to four, located 
1 New York, Chicago, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 
I'ndcr the First War Powers Act and Executive Order No. 
WH, all contracts and purchases were made by negotiation, 
rather than by the sealed bid procedure. Contracting officers 
mt authorized to use any methods of negotiation which in 
ihcir opinion would result in the efficient and expeditious 
jvvard of contracts. All contracts, hovvc\cr, were consum- 
mated according to standard War Department forms or 
approve Transportation Corps forms. To facilitate negotiat- 
ing and contracting, the field procurement offices maintained 
ists of manufacturers and dealers previously used, with informa- 
tion, as to plant capacity, financial resources, past production 
tcord, and related subjects. Each new manufacturer seek- 
ng business was investigated so that his potentialities could 
be propertly cataloged. 

Contracting officers were directed to take certain factors 
into consideration in letting contracts. An effort was to be 
nade to have, for each item of supply, two contractors so 
Dcated as not to be subject to the same hazard to uninterrupted 
(reduction. Placement of contracts in labor shortage areas, 
IS determined by the War Manpower Commission, was to 
be avoided so far as possible. Contracts with firms Ust^d as 
iiolators of the Walsh-Healy and Davis-Bacon Acts were to 
a\oided. The greatest practicable volume of prime con- 
acts was to be placed with so-called small war plants (em- 
lo)ing less than 500 persons) , and the larger prime contractors 
e to be encouraged to subcontract to such small concerns. 
Price analy.ses were made of all items procured, and com- 
parative price records and indices were prepared and furnished 
'/) contracting officers. When price analysis revealed that 
)the prices of comparable items were out of line, the higher 
meed contractor was required to submit a break-down of 
BToduction costs. If the difference in prices was not foimd 
gistifiable on that basis, or by existing Go\ crnment policies, 
^^gotiations for appropriate adjustments were undertaken. 
Irice changes were reviewed to determine reasonableness. 
Svcn packaging costs were reviewed to determine the fairness 
of the manufacturers' charges for that service. The index 
M contract price changes, based on October 1942 as 100, rose 
i a peak of 102.4 in November 1942, and thereafter showed 
^gradual downward trend. In June 1945 the index figure 
^ 93.8. 



^-foef rescw* boat procured by the Transportation Cot^s for 
01 the Army Air Forces. 




168-foet stool ioppif vossol dosignod and procwrod by the 
Transportation Corps for coastwise and interistand service. 




143-foot Diesei electric tug used extensively overseas. 
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The use of smaller war plants was so essential to maximum 
production that the policy of close pricing was relaxed some- 
what in their favor. Contracting officers were instructed 
that if higher prices for end products were necessary to bring 
about the placement of business with small plants, as either 
prime or sub-contractors, this was allowable when price analysis 
showed that the higher prices were proper and the payment 
of the higher price was justified by the added production. 
During the heavT production year of 1944, 91 percent (by 
value) of Transportation Corps contracts which were suitable 
for award to small war plante were awarded to such plants. 

Procurement Problems 

The fact that the Transportation Corps' heavy program 
for marine equipment was not launched until the sumtner of 

1942, involved certain serious handicaps. The chief difTiculty 
arose from the fact that the larger and better boat building 
plants by that time had been completely committed under 
Navy and Maritime Commission contracts. Although there 
were a few adequate plants which could be utilized, it was 
necessary to deal with many which were poorly equipped and 
organized. These smaller and newer boat building concerns 
also were confronted with the extremely serious problem of 
finding the machinery and materials with which to fulfill their 
contracts. 

A basic step in the solution of this problem was taken when 
an agreement was made with the Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission regarding the utilization of shipyards and engine build- 
ing plants. Lists were prepared of the concerns which had 
facilities for the construction of the various types of vessels 



and engines, and certain of them were designated for the 
exclusive use of each agency. To rationalize the procurement 
of replacematit parts for internal combustion engines, the 

Transportation Corps and the Na\y's Bureau of Ships estal 
lishcd a plan under whit h each would stock certain ite: 
for its <iwn and the other's needs. The contrdSed matcri; 
plan, which was placed in effect toward the end of 1 
assured each agency a supply of the available critical mat 
ill proportion to its appro\cd construction program. 

When the need for increased production dictated that 
contractor's facilities be enlarged, the Transportation Corps 
initiated the action necessary to provide Government assistano 
in that direction. If the need was for a new or expanded plani 
funds for the jiui po^r ( <nilcl i)c provided by the Defense PlanI 
Corporation, upon certification that the facilities were essenti; 
to the war effort. Nine concerns were certified by the Trai 
portation Corps for such aid. When the plant was adccju 
but there was need for additional machine tools, these wei 
provided by the Transportation Corps on 'a jrental b 
Thirty-two contractors were aided in this way. When a 
tractor could be induced to increase his facilities at his 
expense pro\idcd payments were aci\anrc(i on his contr 
this was done. The establLshed ability and reliability of' 
contractor, and a definite need for the increased product!! 
capacity, were prerequisites to any of these arrangements. 

A nation-wide survey showed that whereas some contraci 
were handicapped by a lat k of tools and machinery, ami \m 
unable to procure more, such equipment was sometimes i( 
at other plants. The Ordnance Department, which 
charged with the responsibility of procuring machine t 
required by all branches of the Army for leasing to contrad 



27-foot wooden patrol boat for river and harbor use. 



Motor-propelled marine tractor, or "sea mule," extor 
used for power in sheltered waters. 




Motor towing launches in wot storage at the Los Angeles Port of Embarkation. 



ired an in\'cntory of surplus equipment, and when items 
^ed were those required by Transportation Corps contractors, 
SBrangements for transfer were made. A corresponding effort 
^was made to prevent stocks of critical materials from building 
iap at certain plants while others were handicapped by 
fshorlages. 

Mabor supply became a progressively difficult problem as 
ctive Service took more and more manpQwer from industrial 
uations. The small plants producing marine equipment 
lie Transportation Corps were especially affected, because 
"^the loss (jf a few skillet! men was more se\erely felt. The iii- 
idustrial personnel oiTicers in the transportation zones worked 
^oscly with the contractors, the Selective Service Boards, the 
Wlai Manpower Commission, and local industrial committees 
^ alleviate this condition. In line with War Department 

I 691540 — 46 7 



policy, contractors were urged to grant equal opportunities 
to all loyal and qualified workers regardless of national origin 
or citizenship. Prime contrac tors were urged to avoid tight 
labor markets in placing subcontracts. From May 1942 
it was unnecessary to include in contracts for railway equip- 
ment the representations and stipulations required by the 
VValsh-Hcaly Act, and in Manh H'43 this exemption was 
extended by the Secretary of Labor to the shipbuilding and 
ship repairing industries. In order to cover increased pro- 
duction costs resulting from compliante the ^S^iour work 
week order, contracting officers were authorized, under specified 
conditions, to enter into supplemental agreements granting 
contractors additi(jnal ( ompcnsation. A nation-wide system 
of reporting actual and threatened industrial disputes, which 
might affect Transportation Corps contracts, was instituted, 
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arid actions were Initiated to forestall or refieve work stoppages. 

The procurement problems which ha\ c been outlined af- 
fected principally contract.s for marine equipment and supplies. 
The builders of locomotives and railway cars were older and ' 
larger concerns, with more adequate facilities and more 
stabilized personnel. Nevertheless, the shortage of skilled 
workmen afTei ted production in some instances, particularly 
the production of Diesel locomotives, and a number of planu 
which were building railway can were alfeeted by short ^rike 

Production Controls 

After preference ratings and the production requirements' 
plan had failed to soK e the problems created by critical short- 
ages of essential materials, the controlled materials plan 
introduced- late in 1942, under the inanagement of die >M 
Produc tion Board. This plan was predicated upon a prior 
determination of the supplies which were essential to the war 
effort, and an allocation of controlled materials in such a wav 
as to enable the largest possible quantity of those supplies to 
be manufactured. Allocations of materials were made 
quarterly, and the estimates of requirements which the claimant 
agencies were obliged to submit in advance of receiving alloca^ 
tions, necessitated a careful analysis of future producti 
Thus the controlled materials plan fitted nicely into a i 
for production control. 

In the beginnint;, allotments of controlled materials 
made directly to prime contractors, but from December Ij 
they were made to the zone supply officers, who in tur 
tributed them to the contractors. The zone officers thercaftef 
were responsible for maintaining close contact with each con- 
tractor to determine whether he had received the proper allot- 
ment and to make any necessary adjustments. The ^| 
officers also worked closely with the contractors in the prepfli^ 
tion of realistic estimates of requirements for controlled ma- 
terials, since ob\iously the accuracy of these estimates wa 
basic to the efTecti\ e \n orking of the plan. 

Production scheduling of Transportation Corps items'i 
proved gradually during 1943. The master production ! 
ulc, whi( h was introduced in November of that year, requiB 
that careful estimates be made monthly of deUveries olj 
tntLjar and secondary end items during succeeding 
and these estimates were set off against the requirements < 
the supply program. If the forecasted production of an item 
ran behind the program requirement, explanations wen- 
sought and adjustments worked out. When the dcmand^M 
marine spare parts became especially heavy during the^H 
summer of 1944, zone supply officers were required to submit 
weekly teletype reports concerning the progress of each con- 
tract. A monthly report of production difTiculties was rendered 
to the Director of Production Scheduling, Army Service Fo 
vdiidi stated ^e causes of delayed production and 
the measures that should be taken. 



Refrigerator barge built for use at Pacific bosM. 
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60-ton revolving floating cran*. 

Locomotive crone procured by tlie Transportation Corps. 




TaU* X. Vqlut of TianipeitaHoii Coipt aquipntnt and supplitt completed and oeecpted during tb« Ibeal yton 1948 llirawgili 194S 



Fiwol Total MoriM HalhMy Moteriolt hondlins Mbedkmtew 

year vola* ■ tqvipmmt tqulpmcnt •quipmcnt Mpplin 

1942.... $69,946,000 $34,368,000 $18,729,000 $16,849,000 

1943.... 367,809,000 133,592,000 155,300,000 $2,167,000 76,750,000 

1944... 806,490,000 371,674,000 238,323,000 13,031,000 183,462,000 

1945.... 768,816,000 294,357,000 229,792,000 11,304,000 233,363,000 



To»al.. 2,013,061,000 833,991,000 642,144,000 26,502,000 510,424,000 



NOTE: This tabulation includes marine equipment accepted by the Quart«nnast«r Corps during the fiscal year 1942 and roil 
equipment accepted by Corps of Ensineers during the Fiscal years 1948 and 1 943, Mor* Hi* procurement of such tquipmcnf wot tiansfttned 
to the Transportation Corps. Equipment and supplies procured by other Oscncic* Novy, Maritime Commlttlon, OtdnOnct Doport- 
ment) (or the account of the Transportation Corps are not included. 



"Change orders" were responsible for many production 

delays in the bcginninc:, and therefore were placed under strict 
control. When a change in plans or specifications was re- 
quested during production, by the contractor, the Tranapor- 
tation Corps inspector or the agency by which the item was 
to be used, it was reviewed in the office of the Director of 
Supply as to technical desirability and the price adjustment 
involved. If approved, the contracting officer was authorized 
to issue the ap>propriate change order in the form of a supple- 
mental agreement amending the original contract. None but 
the contracting officer was permitted to issue change orders, 
.so that inspectors or other persons visiting plants were prevented 
from taking action that would delay production or increase cost. 

The establishment of a neffectivc inspection system involved 
two main problems. The first was tO provide competent 
personnel for this highly important technical work. Many 
men were recruited from the active rosters of manufacturing 
plants producing items similar to those to be inspected, but it 
was necessary also to engage retired employees, and use was 
made of a considerable number of women who had had no 
previous industrial experience. All inspectors were thoroughly 
trained before assignmoit to duty at contractors' plants. The 
second problem was to standardize inspection practices. This 
was accompli^d by a manual, prepared in the Transporta- 
tion Corps, which covered the objectives and the technical 



application of inspection to each classification of equipmeill 

and supply procured. The inspector-in-charge at a given 
plant had supervision of all other inspectors as.signed to thai 
plant, and he was the liaison agent between the contractor 
and the Transportation Corps supply organization. 

Research and Development 

Much of the equipment procured by tile Transportation 
Corps was adapted from standard or commercial types. How- 
ever, the work of modifying existing specifications to meet 
varied and changing military requirements was :in unending 
task. In addition, there were some items of equipment and 
supply which were peculiar to military transportation aiuf 
ofTered opportunity for experimentation and invention. This 
was a field in which the accomplishments of the Transportation 
Corps were limited by the lateness of its Start. Research and 
development should be a continuous process during both peace 
and war years. The rapidly changing demands of ^obal 
warfare accentuate the need for an aggressive, forward-looking 
program. 

As it worked out, adaptations and new designs in mo t 
cases followed requests from oversea commanders or from otba 
services uang transportation equipment. When the needs hail 
been verified, existing designs were checked to ascertain how 
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far they met the new requirements and what modifications 
were necessary. If no suitable articles were found, the Tech- 
nical Staff of the Director of Supply, later designated the Re- 
search and Development Division, undertook the development 
of new designs. When preliminary plans had been approved, 
they were sent to the engineering staff for the accom^ishment 
of detailed drawings and specifications. At all stages, stsuid- 
ardization of designs and economy in the use of criticd materials 
were kept in view, along with the suitability of the completed 
quipment to fulfill the miUtary requirements. 
I During the period immediately following the entry of the 
United States into the war, the demand for marine equipment 
from oversea commanders and the technical services was so 
great that it was necessary to procure this equipment wher- 
ever it could be obtained. As a result, a great variety of 
types, makes, and sizes was acquired. This created a serious 
problem in the stockpiling of replacement parts, and also the 
training of personnel to operate and maintain the diverse equip- 
ment. Accordingly, a program of standardization was begun 
late in 1 942, which resulted in a marked reduction in the num- 
ber of new designs approved and a simplification of old de- 
ligns through the stanclardization of materials and parts, and 
the elimination of nonessential elements. Specifications and 
blueprints were provided to all contractors to whom awards 
were made. 

When responsibility for the design and procurement of 
railway equipment was assigned to the Transportation Clorps 
in November 1942, a few officers were transferred from the 
Corps of Engineers, but personnel to handle this new assign- 
ment had to be recruited chiefly from industry. The prob- 
lems of design were numerous, since so many oversea countries 
wre involved. In order that .American-built equipmentmight 
operate in conjunction with foreign equipment, it was necessary 
to build locomotives and cars to more than 30 different combi- 
nations of track gauge, brakes, side hufTers, and ( ouplcrs, and 
in addition to conform to foreign clearance and roadbed limita- 
tions. Despite these varying requirements, a consistent effort 
jfas made to standardize designs as much as possible, in order 
simpUfy maintenance and keep spare parts requirements 
ra minimum. 



The process of standardization was furthered by the appoint- 
ment of a Transportation Corps Technical Conunittee early 
in 1943, including representatives of the Director of Supply, 
and the Water and Rail Divisions. In accordance with Army 
Service Forces policy, all major items which were of a recurring 
nature were dasafied as to type, in order that procurement, 
including spare parts, coiild be planned and distribution ef- 
fected on an orderly basis. The classification of equipment and 
all development projects were processed through the Technical 
Committee, which dealt with 164 items up to Vj-Day. Of 
th^, 73 were marine items, 82 were railway items, and 9 were 
materials handling equipment. 

Considerable confusion and delay resulted in the beginning 
from the lack of standard nomenclature for use in the requisi- 
tioning, storing, and issuing of equipment, spare parts, and 
supplies. This problem was attafcked by the preparation of 
a basic nomenclature guide, first issued in November 1943, 
which established a positive system of article identification. 
No code was used, but a brief description of each article was 
given, including basic characteristics. Illustrated catalogs of 
marine, rail, and materials handling cciuipmcnt were prepared, 
which aided oversea commanders and other technic al scr\ iccs 
in ascertaining the characterisdcs of equipment already avail- 
able, and helped to reduce requests for new designs. 

Transportation requirements and the conservation of ship- 
ping space were always kept in mind in establishing designs. 
All railw ay c ars for o\ ersea use were designed for .shipment 
in knocked-down condition. Several types of steel barges 
were manufactured in sections, to be bolted together in die 
theaters, or welded where welding facilities were available. 
The standard 1 1 2-foot knoc k-down barge was used not only for 
the transportation of c argo, but also as a base for floating 
cranes, repair shops, and refrigerated storage. Several small 
tugs were designed so as to be transportable by rail, their pilot 
houses being deniountablc. 

Mention of a few developmental projects will suffice to 
illustrate the variety of items with which the Transportation 
Corps dealt. A four-man craft for inclusion in the equipment 
of the 85-foot aircraft rescue boat, and with characteristics 
which would enable it to serve as a work boat and a lifeboat. 
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was de\'eloped with the use of moulded plywood, eliminating 
the use of frame and other structural members, and giving the 
hull both lightness and strength. A complete hospital train 
was designed and biult for use in combat areas, with 16 ward 
cars, kitchen car, and personnel cars, each unit being 40 feet 
long and designed to negotiate the ^arp curves, narrow bridges, 
and low tunnels of foreign railroads. A new life preser\er 
of the yoke type was developed, particularly for the use of 
troops participating in amphibious operations, which could 
be quickly put on or removed without interfering with the 
soldier's field equipment. An improved type of mine planter 
to handle larger submarine mines, several new types of life 
rafts with improved structural and safety elements, and im- 
proved types of locomotives and cars were placed under de- 
velopment. Research into the applicability of jet propulsion 
to craft for shallow water operation, and the use of cycloidal 
propellers for various types of boats, was undertaken. 
Captured enemy transportation equipment was studied to 
determine what features might be profitably utilized. 

Cooperation with the Director of Supply in the improvement 
of all equipment procured by the Transportation Corps was one 
of the responsibilities of the Transportation Corps Board which 
was created early in 1945, with headquarters at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. In addition, the Board was charged with develop- 
mental work in other fields of Transportation Corps activity. 



Storage and Stock Control 

During 1942 and 1943, stocks" of Transportation Corps 

materiel were stored at holding and reconsignment points 
and ports of embarkation, and the supply officers at those 
installations maintained stock records and inventories of all 
items on hand. Gradually, however, the stocks became so 
large, and the problem of stoek control so formidable, that a 
different arrangement was necessary. Accordingly, in Feb- 
ruary 1944, allotments of space at four holding and recon- 
signment points— Voorheesville, Marietta, Montgomery, and 
Lathrop — ^were made to the Director of Supply, for the estab- 
lishment of Transportation Corps depots. Subsequently sub- 
depots under Lathrop were set up at the .\uburn and Yermo 
holding and recoiisignment points, and another under 
Voorheesville at the Elmira Holdhig and Recon«gnment Point. 
In May 1945, these seven installations had assigned approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 square feet gross of warehouse space and 
15,000,000 square feet gross of open storage space for depot 
purposes. 

A degree of specialization was established, for economy of 

operation and to promote stock control. The Marietta depot 
stocked railway equipment and spare parts. The depot at 
Voorheesville stocked marine equipment and supplies and port 
battalion equipment. The Montgomery depot stocked marine 
engines, accessories, and spare parts. The Lathrop depot 




Storing marine supplies at th« Montgomery depot. Railway equipment in storage at the Marietta depot. 



stocked the types of materiel which were stocked at Marietta 
and Voorheesville. Each depot was restricted as regards the 
issue of equipment and supplies to installations in certain parts 
of the zone of interior, and to certain ports of embarkation for 
shipment to oversea commands. Hie subdepots served also 
as classification centers for Transportation Corps materiel re- 
turned from overseas. The depots did not provide wet storage 
for floating equipment, but left that function to the ports of 
embarkation. 

The depots were responsible for the receipt, preser\'ation, 
processing, and storage of Transportation Corps equipment 
and supplies, and for packing, crating, and marking them for 
shipment. They assigned and trained their regular employees, 
but drew upon the labor pool of the holding and reconsign- 
mcnt points for common labor required for loading and un- 
loading caiis and blocking and bracing heavy equipment. In . 
the beginning, the ofKcers in charge of the depots were respon- 
sible to the commanders of the holding and reconsignment 
points, but subject to the technical supervision of the Distribu- 
tion Division in the Office of the Chief of Transportation. 
From January 1945 they were responsible directly to the Dis- 
tribution Division, and later to the Requirements and Distribu- 
tion Division. 

The objective was to maintain depot stocks at the mini- 
mum consistent with the mission of supplying all requirements 
promptly. This involved establishing stock levels and main- 
taining a complete system of stock control. In establishing 
stock levels, the chief problem concerned items which had 
not been stocked previously. The difficulty was met by hav- 
ing the stock control units at the New York and San Francisco 
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Ports of Embarkation supply the Distribution Division with 
copies of all extract requisitions for Transportation Corps 
supplies. From these the divinon was able to build up a record 
of demand, supply, and issue expme&ce, which served as a 
basis for fixing realistic stock levels. 

In June 1944, in the midst of the heavy demand for equip- 
ment and supplies for the invasion of Continental Europe, 
the Army Service Forces conducted a test to establish, among 
other things, the effectiveness of stock control in the several 
technical services. For the 110 Transportation Corps items 
involved, the lest showed that 8 were in short supply, 66 ia 
balanced supply, and 36 in long supply. 

A readjustment of stock control was effected in April 1945, 
with a view to having only one control point for each general 
class of supply. Thus, the Marietta depot became the stock 
control point for the railway equipment and spare parts which 
were stocked by it and the Lathrop depot. The Voorhees- 
ville depot became the stock control point for the marine and 
port equipment and supplies stocked by it and the Lathrop 
depot. Montgomery was designated stock control point for 
the supplies which it stocked exclusively. This plan set up 
a single control record for all supplies of a given type, so thai 
there was never any delay in ascertaining the totjJ stoch 
available in the zone of interior. 

The depots were required to maintain a sufficient reserve 
of equipment to meet the requirements of Transportation Corps 
troop units likely to be acti\ated and sent overseas. Close 
cooperation between the Distribution Division and the Military 
Training Division was necessary to this end. The depots, 
which kept stock records of all items in the so-called equipment 
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reserve, were informed by the Distribution Division of pro- 
Ifpective requironents, and initiated the requisitions necessary 
'to maintain the required stock levels. 

The Distribution Division was the agent of the Director of 
Supply for determining the adequacy of the packing, pack- 
ing, and processing of equipment and suppHes at the Trans- 
portation Corps depots, and recommencUng improvements. 
Specifications were established for each item or class of items. 
The receiving branches of the depots were responsible for the 
nspcction of incoming shipments to determine whether in- 
Tuctions relating to packing and identification had been com- 
lied with by vendors. Close surveillance in these respects of 
oth incoming and outgoing shipments was necessary to insure 
itfe transportation and correct delivery. 

Maintenance 

The maintenance problem was of special significance to 
the Transportation Corps, because so large a proportion of 
its materiel was of the nonexpendable type and had to be kept 
in good running wder. The problem was an exceptionally 
difficult one for the Transportation Corps, because, having 
assumed its procurement responsibilities so late, it was under 
necessity of obtaining equipment wherever it could be found. 
It thus acquired a variety of types and sizes, particularly in 
the marine field, which restricted the interchangeability at 
parts, and frequently threw the users of the equipment upon 
their own resources. 

This situation was overcome to a large extent by the progres- 
Bve standardization of equipment, but in the meantime the 
various phases of maintenance responsibility had been dele- 
sated to the Water Division, Rail Division, Research and 
Development Division, and others. As a result, the function 
irhich eventudly devolved upon the Maintenance Division was 



essentially one of coordination. On the one hand, it coordi- 
nated Transportation Corps practices with Army Service Forces 
policies. Chi the other hand, it coordinated the maintenance 

activities of the several elements of the Transportation Corps, 
and aided them by whatever means possible in the performance 
of their maintenance functions. 

Unsatisfactory equipment reports received from the com- 
mandS'and agencies utQizing Transportation Corps equipment 
were reviewed by the Maintenance Division, which then fol- 
lowed up the processing of the reports through the several divi- 
sions, until appropriate modification work orders were issued. 
Information was gathered from any available sources regard- 
ing equipment deficiencies or maintenance problems and placed 
in the hands of the proper divisions for corrective action. In 
collaboration with the Transportation Corps Technical Com- 
mittee, the Maintenance Division proposed dengn changes 
which would simplify maintenance and reduce lay-ups for 
repairs. A manual outlining methods and procedures for stor- 
ing equipment over long periods was prepared, with a view to 
insuring the proper handling and maintenance of Tran^r- 
tation Corps materiel stored as a StrategiGal r^erve during 
the postwar period. 

Property Disposal 

Changing requirements in the fidd left the Transportation. 

Corps with a growing amount of excess equipment, and in 
April 1944 a division was established to arrange for its redis- 
tribution or disposal. Originally, the iiidiiddual field instal- 
lations prepared declarations of excess property, which the 
Property Disposal Division circulated to all Transportation 
Corps installations, and then to the other technical services, the 
Army Air Forces, and the Navy. However, this did not pro- 
vide for a determination of the Trani^ortation Corps' over-all 





3ieeds, and with this in \ie%v the procedure was changed in 
October 1944, so that responsibility for declaring property 
tatc&s was vested in the Stock Control IKvisioh, later the jyHstxi* 
"bution Division, of the Office of the Ghi^ of Transportation. 

Excess property lists were given the widest possible cir- 
cularization, with good results. Of the total made available 
in the zone of interior up to VJ-Day, valued at $48,276,000, 
property valued at $34,943,000 either ha*d be«in fedfetributed 
or had been reported as surplus to the disposal agencies. 

Property to be disposed of as a result of terminated contracts 
was handled difflereiiily. The property disposal officers in 
the transportation zones ascertained from the contractors what 
part of the termination inventories they desired to retain. The 
remainder was examined to determine whether it wotild be 
of use to the Transportation Corps. The other technical 
services, the Aitriy Air Forces, and the Navy then were solicited 
to ascertain what items were of interest to them. Property 
not desired by the Transportation Corps was disposed of on 
the basis of "first come, first served," in order to expedite 
clearance of the contractors' plants. When the cost of profi- 
erty to be disposed of exceeded $500,000 and it was proposed 
to sell it at a price lower than 25 percent under cost, the 
transaction required the appro\al of the Disposal Board in 
the Office of the Chief of Transportation. That part of the 
termination inventory not disposed of, was deemed surplus and 
reported to the regional office of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

After VJ-Day, circularization of nulitary and nonmilitary 
ptopttty vfse discontinued, and property ciopsidcred to be in 
excess of the Transportation Corps' needs was ilMnediately 
declared to the Maritime Commission, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, or other federal disposal agency. 

The Property Disposal Division was designated by the Chief 
of Transportation to cooperate with Army Service Forces 
headquarters in making disposition of property reported ex- 
cess by oversea commanders. Acting in this capacity, it re- 
ceived lists of such property, and through contacts with other 
divisions of the Office of the Chief of Transportation deter- 
mined whether the various items ^ould be returned to lAock 
in the United States, shipped to another theater, or declared 
surplus. 

Refadjttstineni of Contracts 

Changes in strategy, improvements in equipment, realloca- 
tions of scarce materials, and other factors necessitated termina- 
tions of and cut-backs in outstanding contracts long before 
\ ictory was in sight. Pursuant to acts of Congress and War 
Department policies established under those acts, the Trans- 
portation Corps used all possible means to effect proper ad- 
justment with contractors prompdy. Although the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944 provided that fair compensation for 
coiitrat tors could he determined without agreement or by 
arbitration, determination by negotiated agreement was found 
to be the most satisfactory aiid expeditious method. 

Terminations were made only as authorized by the Director 
of Materiel and Supply. To facilitate the proceedings, con- 
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traCting officers in the field procurement offices and at port! 
of embarkation were authorized to effect terminations withoui 
prior Approve when the ori^al amounts of the contracts wen 
within certain limits. Following the defeat of (Sermany, ; 
Settlement Re\ iew Committee was set up to consider and ap 
prove proposed termination settlements when payments tt 
cpiitractors or subcontractors beyond certain ainounts were ia 
vblved. The committee included the Director of Supply, and 
the Chiefs of the Fi.scal, Legal, and Property Disposal Division. 
During the war period, 2,164 terminations were settled, in- 
\ oh ing canceled items valued at $427,479,000. Since VJ-Da^ 
the settlement of contracts terminated as the result of th( 
cessation of hostilities has proceeded with satisfactory speed. 

Upon receiving notice of the termination of a contraci 
within his zone, the zone supply officer (or area procuremenl 
officer during the late indnths of the war) promptly arranga 
a meeting between representatives of the Transportation 
Corps and the contractor, preferably at the contractor's plant, 
for die purpose of outlining the procedures to be followed and 
setting up a time schedule. The contractor's problems were 
discussed and instructions ^veti as to the proper presentatioD 
of his claim. These prdiminary meetings gready facilitated 
final setdements. 

Beginning in Atigust 19^44, training was j^ven to pircfian 
Transportation Corps personnel to handle the many aspecfi 
of contract termination. The education of employees of con- 
tractors in the provisions of the law and the procedures estab- 
lished by regulationj which was undertaken in advance ol 
actual terminations, also proved a good investment. 

The work of the Joint Army-Na\7 Termination Committee 
in coordinating the policies and procedures of the two depart<| 
ntents, was hdpf ul to the Transportation Corps, tmcc it an| 
the Na%A' were involved with the same contractors to so great 
an extent. By agreement, the Navy was authorized to act 
for the War Department in ceftiilt imtiuices, and \ ice \ersa.j 
Contractors having war contracts with a number of govern- 
ment agencies, could apply to either the Army or the Navy 
for setUement of all such contracts. The applications wcii 
reviewed by a committee representing the armed services and 
the Office of Contract Settlement, which assigned them to, 
either the Army or the Navy for action. 

The Chief of Transportation and his designated representa- 
tives were authorized to make adjustments upward on fixed 
price contracts for the construction of ves.sels, when the con- 
tractor's net cost of performance had been increased, dirccdy 
or indirectly, on account of the protons of the zone standard 
agreements relating to the wages and conditions of labor ii 
shipyards. These agreements were formulated by the Ship- 
building Stabilization Cinmmittee of the \Var Proclmiion 
Board, upon which the Chief of Transportation was repre- 
sented. The Transportation Corps worited dosely with thel 
Na\y and the Maritime C^ommission, so that uniform policia 
in regard to price adjustments would be followed. All price 
increases were subject to price ceilings fixed by the Office ot 
Price Administration, or the approval of that agency in spccia 
cases. 
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MILITARY TRAINING 




,;^ior to the establishment of the Transpiirt.iti<in Ciorps, tables 
y)f organization existed for two groups of transportation troop 
Organizations — those relating to o\ersea port operations and 
^hose relating to militan. railways. The port organizations 
^ere embraced in the Quartermaster Corps untfl they were 
afaisferrcd to the Transportation Clorps at the time of its 
Creation in July 1942. The railway organizations were em- 
Ibraced in the Corps of Engineers and continued in that status 
until November 1942 when they were transferred to the 
JiVansportation fiorps, along with other responsibilities per- 
taining to the Military Railway Scr\i(e. 

!^ In the summer of 1942 it was apparent to the Chief of 
iNTranspcrtatkm that the demand for port units for oversea 

!3er\'ice would be hca\y and that new types of transportation 
Sjjganizations would be required. Accordingly, in July of 



Elementary lesson in driving the amphibian truck. 



that year a unit training renter was cstabluhed at the Indian- 
town Gap Military Reser\ ation in Penns^vania. In Novem- 
ber, the month in which the Military Railway Service was 
transferred to the Transportation Corps, another training 
center was established at the New Orleans staging area, which 
became known as Camp Plauche. Subsequently, a training 
center for amphibian truck companies, harbor craft companies, 
and certain other marine units was set up at Camp Gordon 
Johnston, Florida, and a training center for railway troops 
was located at Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming. These 
Army Serv ice Forces installations, together with ports of em- 
barkation and the holding and reconsignment points, provided 
basic military and technical training for Tranqx>rtation Corps 
troop units and replacements during the latter stages of the war. 
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"Land ships" war* fised for bpsic training in liandling cargo. 




The Director of Military Training, who was also chief of 
the Military Training Division in the Office of the Chief of 
Transportation, was responsible for the formulation of plans 
and policies for the organization, activation, technicsd train- 
ing, inspection, and commitment of all Transportation Corps 
units. He directly controlled the training activities at ports 
of embarkation and holding and reconsignment points, and 
cooperated with the Military Training Division, Army Serwce 
Forces, in establishing efTective training programs and meth- 
ods for Transportation Corps units and replacements at the 
y Service Forces' training centers. 
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Port Organizations 



In the beginning, all headquarters for oversea ports (head- 
quarters and headquarters companies) were designated 

mobile ports. Later they were designated major or medium 
ports, depending upon the size of the operation and the 
number of operating and housekeeping units which they con- 
rolled, such as port companies, base depot companies, truck 
om panics, and service companies. The port headquarters 
verseas corresponded to the office of the commander of a 
port of embarkation in the zone of interior. So far as prac- 
ticable, port headquarters and headquarters company per- 
sonnel was drawn from the ports of embarkation and its 
training was eflTected at ports of embarkation. Up to the 
end of the war 24 mobile and major ports and 3 medium 
ports had been activated. After the close of hostilities, 4 
ad^onsd mediimi ports were activated, largdy composed of 
posonndl from inactivated major ports. Sometimes the acti- 
vation of headquarters and headquarters companies took 
place overseas, using elements assembled from various sources. 
Thus 2 mobile ports were activated in North Africa, 2 major 
and 5 medium ports in the Pacific. 

The operating units for oversea ports originally were port 
battalions consisting of a headquarters and headquarters de- 
I tachment and four port companies. However, in view of the 
^any smaller oversea ports which were being used, it was 
ibund advantageous from the standpoint of flexibility to acti- 
vate and train port companies as independent units, and this 
plan became generally effective during 1 943. Thereafter, port 
ompanies were assigned individually, or three to six port com- 
jPanies were placed under a headquarters and headquarters de- 
l^chment. Port battalions or companies were stationed at 81 
'J\ ersea ports at the end of the war. A total of 92 headquarters 
jnd headquarters detachments, embracing 503 officers and 
^ ,308 men, was activated. A total of 490 port companies was 
.;^ctivated, aggregating 2,152 officers and 1 10,051 men. 
m The port companies were ste\edoring units, but the men 
iko had to be soldiers. Initially, in \'iew of the urgent over- 
sea demand, it was necessary to begin the technical training of 
^me units before the completion of basic military training, but 



.^embers of pert companies were taught how to operate the 
fj, fork lift truck. 




Trainees were given practice in decontaminating ship's gew. 
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this was discontinued as soon as possible. In the beginning, 4 
weeks of military training were given, and later 6 weeks. Care 
was taken to provide the ne^ssar>' equipment and otherwise 
insure that the approved standards of military training were 
attained. Instruction was given in meeting chemical warfare 
conditidiis, house-to-house fighting, and jungle fighting when 
units were destined to the Pacific. Such military training, in 
fact, was gi% en to all Transportation Corps units after the train- 
ing program had become fully established. 

The period of technical and unit training for port com- 
panies was 9 weeks, then 11 weeks, and finally 14 weeks. 
Of the total period, 3 weeks and later 6 weeks were pre- 
scribed for training as a unit, following basic technical train- 
ing. Although in the early part of the war, port companies 
were activated and received all their training at ports of 
embarkation, after unit training centers were available at 
Indiantown Gap and Camp Plauchc, basic military and basic 
technical training were given there, and unit training was 
given usually at ports of embarkation. The ports not only 
had "land ships," similar to those at the unit training centers, 
but some of them had old vessels which they utilized as train- 
ing ships, and all were able to give the troops experience in 
working "live ships" alongside experienced longshoremen. 

The technical training for port companies covered all the 
skills utili/ed in loading and discharging cargo, both on the 
ships and on the docks. The greatest problems encountered 
were the lack of ocperience among both officers and enlisted 
men, and the large percentage of slow learners among the 
enli.sted men a.ssigned to this type of unit. These problems 
became more acute as time went on. The longer period of 
technical training was therefore a \ cry desirable change. The 
constant improvement of training equipment and training aids 
al.so was a helpful factor. A Technical Manual, entitled, 
Water Transportation, Stevedoring, and Stowing, hastily pre- 
pared by the Transportation Corps in 1942;, and revised in 



19411 and 1944, was in,its final form a complete and useful 
text for officers. Demonstrations, training films, and actual 
practice were used principally in training enlisted men. 

Inspections of port organizations in training, and all oihcr 
Transportation Corps units except those of the Military Rail- 
way Service, were made by representadves of the Director of 
Military Training, to determine their readiness for oversea 
ser\'ice. Deficiencies were discovered as early as possible so 
that correcti\e measures could be taken and delay in the 
departure of the units for oversea service avoided. The in- 
spections by representatives of the Chief of Transportation 
had the cfTect of materially reducing the number of umts 
found not ready by The Inspector General. 

Military Railway Units 

W hen measures were taken to strengthen the Militan 
Railway Service prior to our entry into the war, the establish- 
ment of reserve units sponsored by American railroads was 
the basis of the plan. The sponsoring railroads provided the 
officers and enlisted personnel from amohg their own em- 
idoyees, and also provided the technical training. The ar- 
rangement gave the Army a very high caliber of railway 
troops. When all sponsored units had been called to actix-d 
duty and more railway troops were needed, contracts were 
made with certain railroads to provide technical training. 
This arrangement also woriced out very satisffactorily. Not 
only did the men receive excellent in.struction and real ex- 
perience, but the railroads supplied the necessary equipment 
and shops, which it would have been difficult for the Army 
to secure promptly because of wartime shortages. In most 
cases the units were housed at Army camps near the railroadt; 
which were training them. 

When enlisted men with railway experience were calljl 
from the reserve to active duty, or were inducted into 
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Mock village used for instructing Transportation Corps troops 
in street fighting. 



Troops in training received infiltration practice under 
simulated combat conditions. 
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!«placem«nts for railway operating battalions learning how 

to repair a trestle. Members of a railway shop battalion in training get practice 

in putting on a side rod. 




Amiy through Sdective Sendee, iltey were sent from the re- 
ception centers directly to the unit training center at New 
Orleans, or, after September 1944, to Fort Francis E. Warren. 
There they received basic military training in a provisional 
battalion until the unit had attained full strength and was 
activated and sent to a raflrbad for technical and linit tram- 
ing. Up to 1944 the units were composed almost entirely 
of experienced railroad men. Thereafter it was necessary to 
utilize some inexperienced personnel, but the proportion of 
experienced men did not fall below about 85 percent. 

Because of the limited facilities which it possessed, and the 
unusual advantages gained during wartime by ha\ ing troops 
trained on the commercial railroads, only a small proportion 
of the raiilway units aetii^ted during the war received their 
technical training on the Claiborne-Polk Railway. Neverthe- 
less, this 50-mile stretch of track which was built by the 
Army during 1941-42 for training purposes, served a \'cry 
useful purpose. Problems in track and bridge repair work, 
and in deiding with derailed foiling stock, could be set up 
solution on this training line, which could not be introduced 
on railroads actively engaged in handling traffic. 

There were four major types of railway organizations. The 
headquarters, Military RailwaLy Service, was required only 
where the operation was large, and in fact only three such 
organizations were established — in the North African (Medi- 
terranean) Theater, the European Theater and the Persian 
Gulf CoBiniand. T^e headHj^aiters, railway grand division, 
was set up to supervise two six operating battalions and one 
or two shop battalions. The railway operating battalion in- 
( luded a transportation company with two platoons of 25 train 
crews each, a maintenance of way company, a maintenance of 
equipment compahy, iarid, when needed, a Diesel section and att 
electric power transmission company. The railway shop bat- 
talion included an erecting and machine shop company, a 
boiler and smith shop company, and a car repair company. In 
addition to these major units, there were hospital train main- 
tenance platoons, mobile workshop platoons, and track ihaih' 
tenancc platoons. The Military Railway Service, in other 
words, was prepared to handle any kind of work that might be 
required of it, except new construction of tracks and structures, 
which was an Engineer function. It handled many repair 
jobs, however, which Were tantamount to n^ construction. 

Since most of the officers and enlisted men had railroad ex- 
perience, and in order that the period of unit training might be 
as loilg as possible, the Army Service Forces requirement that 
troops receive basic technical training before being assigned to 
units, was waived in the case of railway units, which were 
activated immediately after completion of basic military train- 
ing. Railway troops, therefore, received longer training as 
units than other Transportation Corps organizations; Head- 
quarters, Military Railway Service, and headquarters, railway 
grand division, received 1 1 weeks of unit training, operating 
battalions 1 7 weeks, and shop battalions 1 9 weeks. 

During the greater part of the war the supervision of 
such training Was under a Director of Rdlway TVauning, who 
was stationed at the New Orleans unit training center, but 
functioned under the general supervision of the Director of 
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Military traih^g in the CMee of the CMd d Tramport^. 
tion. By December 1 944, however, the training program had 
been so far completed that the Office of the Director of Railway 
Training was discontinued. 

Close cooperation was maintained between the Military 
Trairiing Division and the tMxosibh in regard to all mat- 
ters affecting railway troop organizations. When the Offid 
of the Director of Railway Training was closed, the Rail 
Division assumed responsibility for the inspection of railway 
units in training, and established a branch to carry forward 
that activity. Reports of inspections were received by both 
the Military Training Division and the Rail Division, and 
any corrective actions were developed by consultation. 

A summary of railway troop units activated up to the end 
of the war, including the few which were activated abroad, 
with authorized strength, is given below : 

No. of Olficcn and Enlisted 
Type of unit units 

Hq., Military Ry. Service 3 

Hq., Ry. Grand Division 12 

Ry. Operating Battalion 38 

Ry. Shop Battalion Ig 

Other Railway Units. 33 



warrant affiewi 

96 
311 
970 
312 
59 



Total 



98 



1,748 



526 
810 
31,668 

7,660 
2,633 

43,297 



Harbpr Craft Companies 



Among the new types of units which the Transportation 
Corps was required to train were harbor Craft companies, 
utilized to operate the Army's great fleet of small boats and 
other floating equipment which the war called into being. 
The heavy demand came first from the expanave Southwest 
Pacific area, where the United States forces were mainly re- 
liant upon coastwise and interisland transportation. Since 
the military training program, which had to be built up from 
scratch, could not supply such units as rapidly as they yKK 
needed. Coast Guard personnel was liSed to man inaiiy cf Aej 
vessels which required military crews, and civilian persormdiW 
used on others. Altogether, 57 harbor boat companies wot' 
activated, 46 in the zone of interior and 1 1 overseas. The) 
had a total authorized strength of 1,785 officers and 13,792 
enlisted men. 

The great variety of floating equipment necessitated i 
highly variegated training program. Freight vessels, tankers, 
tugboat^ motor latinches, self-propelled bsUfges, floating 
cranes, marine tractors, etc, required separate study to d^ 
terminc the requirements and the proper instruction for 
operating and maintenance personnel. Four broad c1.ts« 
of crews were set up, but the technical training within the 
classes was highly diversified. Wlulie some personnel 
marine experience was assigned, including graduates froni[ 
the Transportation Corps Marine Officers Cadet School, for 
the most part both officers and enlisted men were green. The 
development of such piersonnel into competent boat operaton 
Was the principal problem Which confronted ^e tramngatiB>| 
The large number of officers required in relation to the ntarfjo 
of men was an added problem. 
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Transportation Corps marine officer cadets learning the use 
of instruments. 



The techmcal training of harbor boat companies was first 
provided at the Charleston Port of Embarkation, beginning 
early in 1943. However, the limited facilities and the opera- 
tional requirements of the port led to the establishment of a 
unit training center for these and other marine tiiuts at Gamp 
Gordon Johnston, Carrabelle, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
The program originally called for 6 weeks of basic military 
training (usually at Camp Plauche), 8 weeks of basic techni- 
cal training ashore, and 3 weeks of training for individual 
crews and teams afloat. It was found, however, that 6 weeks 
of training afloat was necessary to properly prepare a unit, 
and this was arranged. The basic technical and unit training 
were conducted by a harbor craft training regiment which 
had a staff of about 135 officers and 670 enUsted men, in- 
cluding trainer crews on the training fleet. Many seasoned 
officers were assigned to this staff, but it was necessary to use 
also competent trainees from earlier classes. 

The period of baac technical training' was devoted largely to 
the training of specialists, administrative as well as technical. 
Thirty such specialist categories were established. Scarcity of 
equif»nent was one of the early difTiculties, but this was over- 
come eventually. The differing periods required to complete 
training in the different specialties, and the fact that some of 
the training had to be given at schools a distance from the 
camp, were continuing problems. The harbor at Carrabelle 
was not wholly satisfactory, because it did not accommodate 
the larger boats, which had to be anchored outside where they 
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were not so easily accessible to the trainees. On the other 
hand, the harbor was so well sheltered that the crews of barges, 
cranes, and other small floating equipment had no opportunity 
to gain experience in rough water. 

The larger training vessels took extended cruises. Trainer 
and trainee crews were paired, trainer master and trainee mas- 
ter, trainer boatswain and trainee boatswain, etc. The trainer 
crews were responsible for the operation of the vessels as well 
as for training. During tiie fiist few days at sea the trainees 
merely observed the permanc^ crew, but they gpradually took 
over the duties of the crew and handled the vessel completdy 
during the last week or ten days. During the cruises, calls were 
made at several ports to give the trainees experience in handling 
the vessels in channels and ainchorages, and at the docks. 
Much of the running was done at night under black-out con- 
ditions. A similar routine, adapted to the different operating 
conditions, was followed with the operating teams for smaller 
boats, tugs, and barges. Maintenance and repair teams usu- 
ally received their unit training at maintenance shops where 
vessels of the training fleet were given necessary attention. 

Amphibian Truck Companies 

The amphibian truck was not available for practical use 

until after we had entered the war. Vehicles which were 
sent to the Pacific for experimental operations quickly proved 
their value and requests for additional vehicles were recdved. 
In order to provide the required crews, an amphibious \ ehiclc 
training school was established in March 1943 at the Charles- 
ton Port of Embarkation with a capacity of 350 trainees. 
This quickly was shown to be inadequate, and in December 
1943 Ae training was transferred to Gamp Gordon Johnston, 
where as many as 160 officers and 3,600 enlisted men were 
trained at one time. Altogether, 70 amphibian truck com- 
panies were activated during the war, including 51 activated 
and trained in the zone of interior by the Transportation 
Corps, 13 activated overseas, and 6 activated by the Quarter- 
master Corps and the Corps of Engineers and later trans- 
ferred to the Transportation Corps. These units had an 
aggregate authorized strength of 434 officers and 12,395 
enlisted men. 

The tests for determining the fitness of personnel for assign- 
ment to amphibian truck companies were exacting. This is 
illustrated by the fact that out of 2,136 enlisted men who 
were in the first group sent to Gamp Gordon Johnston, 500 
were found unfit for the assignment — 96 for physical db- 
ability, 48 for psychoneurotic conditions, and 356 for lack 
of driver aptitude and slow learning ability. Later, some 
additional men had to be reassigned because of lack of 
adaptability. Fear of the water, unwillingness to operate 
alone, and dislike of operating at night were among the 
conditions which made a man unsuitable for the type of work 
required of these units. 

Amphibian truck companies were drilled in handling all 
types of cargo suitable for stowing in their vehicles. The most 
difficult part of the operation was coming alongside and re- 
ceiving cargo from the ship's gear, especially in rough water, 
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or under fire. An old freighter was used as a traihihg ship 

for a time, and later a barge with LIBERTY ship rig was 
used. The unit training of each company includeci the 
execution of three 2-day continuous ship-to-shore cargo han- 
dling operations, the personnel working 12-hour shifts. £ach 
company was required to participate in several bivouacs, 
since this was the best means of placing the unit entirely on 
its own responsibility, teaching officers and noncommissioned 
olTicers their duties in the fields aiid in^niGting iterating and 
maintenance personnel how to ineet jHroblems as they arose. 

The training at Gamp Gordon Johnston was conducted by 
an amphibian truck training regiment. A detachmoit from 



an Engineer special brigade, which had been in training there, 

handled the first group of Transportation Corps trainees, and 
some of this Engineer personnel continued as instructors. The 
Transportation Corps persormel which subsequendy was de- 
tailed to the training regiment included some who had served 
as instructors at the Charleston school, and others who were 
selected because of their pre\ious automotive experience or 
their record as trainees in earlier groups. 

Reports from the theaters were analyzed to determine the 
shortcomings of amphibian truck companies which had seen 
service overseas, and appropriate adjustments were made in 
the training. Fifty vehicles were assigned to each company 



Practice in maintenance was a highly important f*alur« of 
the training of an amphibian truck company. 




in the field, and the objecti\e of the training was to make 
the unit completely capable of the operation and maintenance 
of this fleet under field conditions. , 
Originally, the training period for amphibian truck com- ' 
panics at Ciamp Gordon Johnston was 17 weeks — 6 for basic 
militan', 8 for basic technical, and 3 for unit training. Sub- 
sequently, the over-all period was increased to 20 weeks, and 
finally, when colored enlisted men were assigned to these units, 
it was increased further to 26 weeks. The colored troops re- 
ceived at the unit training center were for the most part not 
experienced dri\ ei-s, which was one of the original basic re- 
quirements. Moreover, most of them were wifliout mechan- 
ical background, which made it difficult to bringthem to a point | 
of maintenance proficiency desirable for personnel charged 
with the care of so difficult a mechaiustn as the amphibian 
truck. 

Other Transportation Corps Training 

Traffic regulation groups were required in theaters of 
operation to insure the prompt and orderly movement of sup- 
plies and the efficient use of transportation equipment in the 
communications zone. They consisted of teams which were 
specifically trained to deal with railway, highway, inland 
waterway, and air traffic. Generally, they were assigned for 
operation to base, intermediate or advance sections, and the 
types of teams comprising a group depended upon the nature 
of the traffic in the section where it served. Fifteen such 
groups were acti\ated in the zone of interior and received 
their training at Camp Plauche, and fifteen were activated 
overseas. One traffic regulation battalion was activated over- 
seas. The total authorized personnel of these organizations 
was 1 ,405 officers and 7,77 1 enlisted men. 

Regulating stations were not Transportation Corps units, but 
their table of organization was drawn up by the Transpor- 
tation Cbrps. They opo-ated in advance of the communica- 
tions zone and their mission was to regulate the flow <^ 
supplies to the armies. Four such units were activated in 
the zone of interior and trained at Camp Plauche, and 
one was activated overseas. Altogether they had a total 
authorized strength of 215 officers and 711 et^ted men. 

Base depot companies handled Transportation Corps sup- 
plies in the theaters. In the beginning, they were organized 
to deal primarily with railway supplies and were trained by 
railroads in the United States as were the units of the Military' 
Railway Service. Later, their oi^anization was revised and 
their training broadened so that they would be prepared lo 
handle all Transportation Corps supplies. The units then 
received their technical training in the handling of railway 
supplies at the Marietta Holding and Reconsignment Point, 
and in the handling of port and marine supplies at the Voor- 
heesville Holding and Reconsignment Point. Ten such units 



Lowering cargo into an amphibian truck required skillful and 
careful operation. 
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were activated in the zone of Ulterior and nine oversea^ with 
an aggrc|;ate authorized strength of 95 officers and 2,396 
enlisted men. 

I Army Biarine ship repair conipanies were organized and 
I trained to operate the shops on repair ships which moved 
from place to place and remained on location long enough 
for the performance of whatever marine repair or heavy 
mainteniince work was required. The need arose from the 
I fact that Army vesseb were required to operate at ports and 
beaches where there ne\'er had been marine repair facilities, 
or where such facilities had been destroyed. Of the eight 
units which were activated in the zone of interior, five were 
trained at the San Francisco Fort of Embarkation and three 
at Camp Gordon Johnston. Former shipyard woriters were 
obtained for these units through Selective Ser\ice, so that 
little technical training was necessary. Two Army marine 
ship repair companies were activated overseas. Altogether 
the ten units had an authorized strength of 50 officers and 
1,096 enlisted men. 

Port marine maintenance companies were Transportation 
Corps units organized and equipped to effect repairs on ships 
at oversea ports. Their mission was like ^at of the Army 
marine ship repair companies, but they were stationed on 
shore. Nine units were activated in the zone of interior, and 
four overseas, with a total authorized strength of 78 officers 
and 2,652 enlisted men. 

Numerous other small units of various types were organ- 
ised, activated, and trained by the Transportation Corps, 
wfiich need not be detailed. The last new type which the 
Corps was called upon to organize was the floating spare 
parts d^Mt. Two such units were activated at Camp 
Plauche in June 1945, with a total of 10 officers and 1 10 en- 
listed men. They received their technical training at the 
Montgomery Holding and Reconsignment Point, under the 
instrucdon of a team of officers sent from Camp Flauche. 
I Their mission was to stock marine and rail spare parts on 
rvessels equipped for that purpose, and issue them to island 
Bnstallations. Each unit was equipped with two amphibian 
§(rucks and two launches, with which to make ship-to-shore 
■^eiiveries. 

The tables of organization and equipment for many 
Transportation Corps units were embraced in a composite 
Sable, designated T/O & E 55-500. The troop units needed 
yn the several theaters differed gready, both as to type and 
3ize. Sometimes these units were required to perform sepa- 
rate operations, sometimes to supplement standard units, and 
^metimes to serve as components of a new organization not 
Covered by an existing T/O & E. The composite table em- 
braced more than 60 units, or teams, of technicians, covering 
a wide range of functions. Use of it enabled the oversea 
commanders to select units which had been carefully organized 
^11 respect to both personnel and equipment, avoided calls for 
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a great variety of new and experiinentdl oi^aMzatibns, and 

conserved manpower. 

The units embraced in the composite table of organiza- 
tion were grouped into sections. Therfe vrere five types of 
headguartersi units for administrative purposes, and five types 
of ttiess teams. There were two land vehicle repair teams, 
and thirteen maintenance and repair units to deal with marine 
and rail equipment. Three types of stevedore units were 
provided to operate as labor and technical pmonnd in the 
loading and unloading of vessels. Amphibian truck units 
were provided in three types, supply handling units in four 
types, and traffic regulating units in four types. There were 
two types of train operating units, eleven types of crews for 
^all boats, and nine types of crem for tnaiine tractors, float- 
ing cranes, and barges. 

The training of loss replacements for Transportation Corps 
units was established first at Camp Plauche, beginning in 
April 1943. Xhe original capaci^ was for 3,000 replacement 
trainees, but the heavy demand from overseas required that it 
be increased to 5,200. The men training for assignments to 
port companies took both basic military and technical train- 
ing at Camp Bauchie, whfle those training for rail units tedk 
basic military training at Camp Plauche, and technical train- 
ing at other posts — initially at Camp Claiborne, Louisiana, or 
at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, and after Jidy 1944 at Fort 
Francis E. Warren, Wyoming. Beginning in June 1944, 
some port company replacements were traitted at flie Atmy 
Service Forces training center at Indiantown Gap, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The increasing number of harbor craft companies and 
amphibian truck companies in operation necessitated the es- 
tablishment of a replacement training center at Camp Gordon 
Johnston in December 1943. Generally speaking, the men 
received basic military training at Camp Plauche before as- 
ffl^unent to Gamp Gordon Johnston for ba^c technical' 
training. However, some specialists were given technical 
training at Camp Plauche because it had the better facilities 
in those particular lines, and later some trainees received their 
basic military training at Camp Gordon Johnston. It did 
not become necessary to establish replacement training centers 
for other Transportation Corps units, because of the smaller 
number of men assigned to those units and the consequent 
light demand for replacements. 

During the war, 15,032 replacements were trained for port 
units, 6,268 replacements for rail units, and 1,491 replace- 
ments for marine units — a total of 22,791 . 

Postwar Training Plans 

From the foregoing discussion of the major Transportation 
Corps troop units, it will be clear that the training program 
was developing constantly, that the training was scattered 
over many installations, aiid that training fimctions were 
slufted frequently from place to place. This was due in part 
to the fact that the Transportation Corps was not established 
until after the country went to war, that no adequate estimate 
had been made of the oversea requirements for transportation 
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troops and that emargency^ measures had to be taken to meet 
iiltSSC requirements as promptly as possible. Out of the ex- 
perience of about three years, a number of conclusions were 
drawn. 

It was evident that there would be a definite advantage in 
training various types of units at the same installation rather 
than at separate training centers. For example, there was a 
strong interrelationship between the work of port companies, 
amphibian truck companies, xaA faarbbr criit G(»npaiiies. 
During the war they had to learn to work together after they 
arrived overseas. Such teamwork should be comprehended 
in the training, and that can be done only when the units are 
trained at the same place. This coordination of training can 
be carried' out to a l^ssar degree with some otiier Trai^xnrta- 1 
tion Corps units. 

The Transportation Corps has recommended that for post- 
war purposes a single installadon be utilized for the training 
of port, marine, and railway organizations. It has r^om- 
mehded also that this installation be iihder the direct cbiitral 
of the Chief of Transportation. Better results will be 
achieved if the training is wholly planned and directed by the 
service which makes transportation its spedalty. The best 
qualified personnel of the Transportation Corps will be avail- 
able for use as instructors. Continuous supervision by trans- 
portation technicians will be much more effective than oc- 
casional inspections have been in holcUng the training to the 
defflred standards. In the last analyst the Transportiition 
Corps is responsible for the effectiveness of the units when 
they arrive o%'erscas and it should have full charge of their 
preparation for that service. The Transportation Corps 
School, for officers and officer candidates, also could be em- 
braced lit this installation with advantage during the postwar 
period. 

Schooling of Commissioned Officers i 

The fact that the Transportation Corps was a new scr\ice, 
with officer persormel drawn entirely from other services and 
from civil life, imposed upon it a heavy obligation in l^ard 
to the schooling of that personnel. Such schooling follbwed 
three lines. Orientation was necessary to acquaint officers with 
the organization and functions of the Corps, the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, and the field installati^S. Militarj" 
indoctrination and training in basic subjects were essqitial to 
those who had been commissioned directly from civil life, or 
had been called to active duty from the Reserve Corps. Spe- 
cialist schooling was required by officers who were to take posi- 
tions involtnng tedmkal knowledge of Transportation Corps 
activities. 

In the beginning, such schooling took place at the field in- 
.stallations themselves, and particularly the ports of emb.irka- 
tion, since they required the greatest number of officers and i 
covered the widest range of activities. The ports developed | 
competent training divisions and extensive curricula. They 
had the advantage of having many experienced Army ofTieers 
and specialists on the ground. The greatest disadvantage of 
this mode of training was the lack of uniformity as between 
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the several installations, and the lack of balance in certain 

training programs. Holding classes in off-hours also was un- ' 
' satefactory. Ftill-time attention on the paft of both instrtic- 

tors and students was found desirable. 
To meet this need the Chief of Transportation established 

iwo schools, both of which began classes in October 1942. 
The Atlantic Coast Transportation Corps Officers' Training 
School was at Fort Slocum, New York, under the commander 
of the New York Port of Embarkation. It continued in oper- 
ation until October 1944 and trained 2,122 officers, drawn 
chiefly from the eastern part of the United States Tbst fa- 
cific Coast Transportati(»i Corps Officers' Training School 
was at Camp Stoneman, California, under the commander of 
the San Francisco Port of Embarkation. It was in operation 
up to February 1944, and trained 914 officers, drawn prin- 
cipally ten the Pacific coast States. The courses, which were 
devoted to orientation and military indoctrination, varied from 
four to six weeks in length. A permanent staff was maintained 
at each schcxd, and special lecturers were esdfed upmi.-. 

Technical training relating to water transportation con- 
' tinued at the ports of embarication, which were particularly 
well situated to handle it. It dealt with such subjects as 
port administration, transport complements, marine mainte- 
nance and repair, cargo security officers duties, ^eved'oife 
officers duties, postal officers. This type of training was es^ 
tended by the officer department of the Transportation Corps 
School which was established under the commander of the 
New Oileans Port of Embarkation in February 1944. The 
marter program at that school provided one wedt of ofiehtation 
and four to sc\ en weeks of specialist training in traffic regulation 
for railway, highway, air, and inland waterway traffic, water 
operations at ports, and stevedore operations. The officers 
who were corniissioned for the Military Railway Service 
<aaie from the tailFO^ and did not io|mfe banc t«:httieal 

Officer Candidate School 

g The rapid expansion of transportation activities in the zone 
.^f interior and overseas, and the fact that most officers who 
:^d been transferred from other services or commissioned 
|from dvil life w<^ Older, resulted in a shortage of second 
lieutenants. This led to the establishment of an officer candi- 
date school in October 1942. The principal need then was 
for administrative officers, and the establishment and super- 
qVTsion of the school were handled by the Conunandant, Ad- 
jutant General*is School, Fort Washington, Maryland. It was 
known as Army Administration School, Branch No. 4, and 
^was located at Mississippi State College, Starkville, Missis- 
|sippi. The school was transferred to the control of tte Clhidf 
3of Transportation in January 1943. 

Q- Some candidates who were qualified only for limited service 
-^erc accepted. College training or experience in business ad- 
^^ninistration, personnd management, industrial engineering, 
public utilities, or allied fields was de^red. The first dgjit 

weeks of the twelve weeks course were devoted principally to 
jidministrative subjects, such as supply, correspondence, mili- 
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tary law, courts martial, mess management, reports, and duty 
rosters. Transportation subjects were dealt with during the 
last four weeks : i M flie ^tset, completion of basi^ military 
training was waived, but in the spring of 1943 it was ihade a 

prerequisite. 

As time went on, the lack of instruction by experts in the 
transportation field was felt. Leadership deficiencies were 
pronounced in many candidates. Both points were important 
since the demand was .swinging away from administrative 
officers to men qualified to lead troops. Mississippi State 
College itself had certain drawbacks, since it had only a bi^oli 
railway lin<^ little contact with highway and air transporta- 
tion, and no water transportation. It also lacked the facilities 
for adequate military training. In consequence, the school 
was moved after six classes had been completed and 1,333 
candidates graduated. 

The Transportation Corps Officer Candidate School then 
was established at the New Orleans Staging Area, where it 
received its first class in June 1943. By that time, the course 
had been lengthened to 1 7 weeks. The new location provided 
contact "With all forms of transpOrtiation, and full facilities for 
military training. More emphasis was placed on graduating 
second lieutenants who were qualified for field duty, and trans- 
ports^n ftibjects received greater attention. The screening 
of &pplic^ts and the weeding out of unlikely candidates 
became inore severe. 

In February 1 944 the OCS was moved to the New Orleans 
Air Base, and became the officer candidate department of the 
Thmspbrtation Corps School which was estab^ed at the aiir 
base in that month. Up to 30 June 1945, the OCS had 
completed the instruction of 39 classes which had enrolled a 
total of 7,859 candidates. Of this number, 6,668 candidates 
had been graduated — about 85 percent. 

Sbhooliiig €A laBsted Mm. 

In certain fields enlisted men reqvu«d a. Mgher grade of 
technical schooling than the training centers were able to pro- 
vide. In most instances the men were sent to schools operated 
by the manufacturers of the equipment in which they were 
required to become specialists. The courses dealt with such 
subjects as the mechanics of amphibian trucks, TOesel locomo- 
tives, marine Diesel and sjasolinc entwines, marine maintenance 
and repair. They ranged in duration from two to eight weeks. 

The Students for the most part were drawn from units in 
training at Camp Gordon Johnston, and when they had fin- 
ished the courses they returned to their units. About 825 en- 
listed men were given such specialized schooling, which was 
valuable to the Transportation Corps because of the high 
grade of instruction and the excellent fiaciHties which the 
manufacturers could make available. 

The Transportation Corps, because of the \ndt range of 
its activities, embraced more military occupational specialties 
than any other technical service. It was direcdy responsible 
for the schooling of eiilisted men in 128 such specialties. In 
addition, Transportation Corps personnel was as-signed to 
other technical services for courses which they conducted. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PROGRESS 



The vast expaii»bn of iTranspoftation Gofps opemtions tiat- 

iirally was accompanied by a Rrcat increase of administrati\ e 
functions and problems. In the latter field, no less than in 
the fontiior, the newness of the Corps imposed certain handi- 
caps; The personnel under the control of the Chief of 
Transportatibri was inadequate from the beginning, and never 
really reached the level justified by the responsibilities. Pro- 
cedures had to be developed hastily to meet urgent needs, and 
then refined as opportunity was afforded. The organizatibtt 
had to be based in the beginning upon inherited elements, 
and gnidually adjusted to provide proper relationships and 
coordination. In accomplishing many needed improvements 
it was necessary to win the approval of higher echelons which 
had no direct kiOWledge of technical transportation matters 
and sometimes did not fuUy understand the requirements and 
problems. 

When a Chief of Transportation was appointed in March 
1942, as the first step toward an integrated Army transporta- 
tion service, the combined military and civilian personnel 
placed under his control numbered approximately 33,000. By 
30 June 1945 such personnel had increased to 434,998. Of 
this total, 194,123 were employed at headquarters or at field 
installations in the zone of interior, 50,582 were employed on 
ships and small boats under Army control, and 190,293 were 
embraced in troop units which were stationed on shore 
overseas or were in training. The total figure broke down 
as follows' 

Officers 28,347 

Enlisted men 269,278 

Civilian employees 105,347 

Prisoners of war in the U. S 12,358 

Contraetpr$' employees > ^ . i ........... . 1 9,668 

Total 4349^ 

One of the most urgent problems was to find commissioned 
officers with sufficient technical qualifications to fill key posts 
in the Office of the Chief of franspottatioh, at instaliations in 
the zone of interior, and with the forces overseas. Some 
officers were transferred from other ser\ices, some were de- 
veloped at the officer candidate school, but more than 10,000 
were commissioned directly from civil life. The railways, 
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motor carriers, steam^p Imtia, and other indtistiie^ were 

themsehes hard pressed for personnel, but they were willing 
to dispense with a sufficient number of men to meet the 
Army's urgent needs. These officers occupied important post« 
throughout the organization, ahd without their experioice and 
technical knowledge the Transportation Corps would have 
been severely handicapped. 

A consistent effort was made by the Military Personnel 
Division to keep officers so assigned that their talents would be 
utilized to the maximum. During the rapid build-up of 
officer persoimel in 1942 and 1943, not as much care could 
be taken with original assignments as was desirable. Later, 
the procedure was improved with beneficial results. During 
the year ended 30 June 1945^ the Aadgpomeiit Review Board 
reviewed 6,300 qualification records, which led to further 
study of 97 1 duty a.ssignments and resulted in 58 rcassignments. 

The necessity of releasing from operating assignments in 
iht zom of interior all military pei^nnel qualified for oversea 
service, created an especially difficult situation for the Chid of 
Transportation because of the technical knowledge which 
those men possessed. Howc\er, this War Department policy 
was given effect as rapidly as possible, and in due time all such 
men were replaced by limited service personnel, men who 
were over age or men who already had seen service overseas. 

The civilian personnel which was assembled also inclucktl 
many men of technical and administrative skill, drawn largely 
from the transportation industries, who made a subs^tial con- 
tribution to the accompliduMoots of the Transportation Coqjs 
in all its departments. 

In the lower grades of civil service the problem was to engage 
• and retain the required number. £xten»ve recruiting was 
resorted to, hut for a time thfe turnover was so great as to largely 
offset the effort. By careful attention to employee relation.*, 
adjustment of classifications when warranted, the offering of 
prp!^ to stimulate constructiv e interest, and on-the-job training 
to mcKre adequately fit the employees for their work and make 
thein satisfied in it, the rate of separation Was appreciablv 
reduced and the lev el of efficiency raised. 

Civilian marine persormel for Army transports and small 
boats coiistihited a separate problem. Al^ough coiistant 
vijplance was required to keep the Army's passenger and cargo 
transports fully manned, this was accomplished without 
serious difficulty, due in part to the fact that the number of 
ocean-going vessels directly operated by the Army was fairly 
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constant. On the other hand, finding crews for small boats 
which were being built in large numbers was beset with many 
difficulties, stemming from the fact that the service was not 
especially glamorous and work on shore or on large ships was 
always available. The Industrial Personnel tKvision carried 
on widespread rccruitinir campai,c;ns, and provided training 
for men who did not have adequate experience, in order to 
meet this growing need. 

The Director of Personnel, and the Military Personnel 
Division and Industrial Personnel Division which fiinfction^d 
under his super\ision, were under constant pressure from the 
field for additional manpower. It was evident soon that 
some standard method e»f evaluating requests and (tdfilling or 
denying them was necessary. Accordingly, a personnel con- 
trol unit was established in July 1943, and methods of work 
measurement were evolved, with which it was possible to 
control personnel allotments efficiently and equitably among 
the se\'efal iristdlations. 

TT.e work load of the Transportation C'orps increased 
ihroughout the war. Its personnel also continued to increase, 
but not nearly in the same ratio. Work load computations, 
based on the number of trcx)ps and the tonnage of Army cargo 
handled Mbouiid and outbound at the ports, and o^g Jail- 
uary 1943 as 100, resulted in a work load index of 363 for 



June 1945. The operating personnel index, based on Jan- 
uary 1943 and including all Transportation Corps personnel 
in the zone of interior except that assigned to troop units, 
stood at only 151 in June 1945. The basis used for computing 
the Work load index Was carefully checked and found to refiiec^ 
with reasonable accuracy the trend of the over-all burden 
carried by the Transportation Corps. 

The Transportation Corps took a broad \ iew of its re- 
sponsibilities in regard to industrial relatipivs affecting con- 
tractors' plants and' the trdnspoftatiotl industries. Any 
threatened or actual interruption of work, which might affect 
the movement of Army supplies or troops, or the production 
of Transportation Ck>rps miat^d* was considered within its 
purview. Each transportation zone had an industrial rela- 
tions officer to maintain contact with the situation throughout 
the zone, report developments to the Industrial Personnel 
Division, and deal with matters, as directed. Lacking au- 
thority for direct action, the industrial relations oflRcer en- 
deavored to u.se his influence with the parties to the dispute, 
and also solicited the a.ssistancc of the National War Labor 
Board and' the state labor arbitration boards. When strikes 
actually occtiifcd affecting a carrier, he undertook to arrange 
for the continti^mce of sufficient service to keep military traffic 
moving. 
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Troops assigned to transferring freight from railway cars to 
clocks were shown the hazards involved and the sofoty 
measures to apply. 



Equipment employed in fighting fires in ships' holds wert 
tostod raguloriy. 



Intelligence and Security 

The intelligence and security functions of the Chief of 
Transportation developed gradually during the war. Follow- 
ing the Army reorganization in March 1942, responsibility 
for both intelligence and security at Class IV installatiotis was 
with the service commands. This arrangement did not work 
out satisfactorily at ports of embarkation. The personnel as- 
signed to the work lacked knowledge of port operations, and 
they were hampered by restrictions peculiar to their organiza- 
tion. Safeguarding a waterfront ammunition loading termi- 
nal, for example, was a very different matter from safeguarding 
a post or camp. Moreover, the nine service commanders 
placed different interpretations on the regulations. In time, it 
also became apparent that the service commands were not in as 
good a position as the ports of embarkation to screen prisoners 
of war, deal with seamen accused of subversive tactics, collect 
foreign information from arriving military and civilian per- 
sonnel, and perform other intelligence functions. Likewise, 
developments disclosed that the various types of investigations 
required by the ports could be made most satisfactorily by 
personnel selected and controlled by the port commanders. 

As &e result of this ocperience, the Chief of Transportation 
was made responsible, progressively, for the supervision of 
internal security, intelligence, and investigations at the port 
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instaUations under his control. Probably no other type of 
Army installation offered so wide and varied a field for tJic 
exercise of these functions. The fact that the facilities of the 
larger ports %\ere widely scattered added to the task. In 
order to fulfill these responsibilities properly, an or 
tion was biiilt up embracing 1 70 fire companies, 6,000 1 
police, 7,000 auxiliary militan.- police (militarized civilian" 
guards ) , and 200 trained investigators. 

As part of the internal security program, a highly cffe^K 
system of identification was established for persons 
to enter port areaS, and standards of fire protection and < 
security were set up. Police radio sy.stcms were installed at 
all ports to add to the efficiency of the security forces, 
agreement was made with the Coast Guard defining the i 
sponsibilities of that agency and those of the Chief of 
portation, in order to avoid duplicating efforts and 
best results from the joint endeavor to a common end. 

With traffic increasing rapidly, an intensification of the 
safety program Was undertaken in the spring of 1944. A 
niunber of the occupations at the ports of embarkation arc 
hazardous, especially that of the longshoreman. A special 
office was set up in New York to supervise this program, and 
experienced personnel was engaged. The results were pro- 
gressively good. In 1943 the average rate of accidents pf" 
million man>hours of exposure was 20. In 1944 it dropped to 
15, and in 9 months of 1945 it was 7. 
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Counterintelligence and security intelligence investigations 
at ports of embarkation, which became a responsibility of the 
Chief of Transportation early in 1945, were placed in charge 
of an Intelligence Agency, with headquarters in Baltimore. 
This agency began functioning in June 1 945, and in five months 
I conducted over 2,000 intelligence investigations and super- 
vised 4,600 criminal investigations. Among the results was 
ihe recover)' of an average of $10,000 worth of Government 
property monthly. 

The Intelligence and Security Division in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, in addition to supervising the activi- 
ties in the field, assembled information from all available 
Durces for the use of the various elements of the Transporta- 
tion Corps. It published an internal security bulletin dealing 
with the security of waterfront facilities, and a positive intelli- 
ecnce bulletin covering matters of world-wide scope which 
jbore upon the work of the Transportation Corps. 

Legal Matters. 

I The Legal Division in the Office of the Chief of Transpor- 
tation served in a staff capacity in connection with all matters 
haxing a legal or a legislative aspect. In the beginning it 
endeavored to handle matters of this nature ariang in the 
Bdd installatiotis by correspondence or telephone. Even- 
tually, however, it became necessary to establish legal branches 
in all field procurement offices and to have contract review 
Imches set up at ports of embarkation. The presence 
of l^al officers while contracts were being negotiated enabled 



the contracting officers to have the benefit of legal advice on 
each step of the transactions, and left them free to devote 
their personal attention to the stricdy buaness aspects. 

While standard forms generally were available to cover the 
major features of contracts for the procurement of equipment 
and supplies, special forms were required in many instances 
for the procurement of services. Special contracts wore 
worked out covering stevedoring, and they were different at 
the several ports because of the widely differing local condi- 
tions. Stevedoring contracts were placed on a fixed-price or 
commodity rate basis, which worked out advantageotidy from 
the standpoint of work performed, and was adopted later by 
other Government agencies. A master ship repair contract 
was developed jointly with the Navy and the War Shipping 
Administration, which greatiy simplified and standardized 
contracting for repair work by the three ^encies. A fixed- 
price freight handling contract was devised for the holding 
and reconsignment points, which arranged for a considerable 
part of their freight handling to be done on a contract basis. 
Special forms of contract were prepared for the leasing of 
Gfovemment-owned buses to contractors for the transporta- 
tion of war workers between their homes and their jobs. 
The arrangements between the Transportation Corps and a 
number of the American railroads for the trainkig of military 
personnel on the railroad properties were covered by special 
contract forms. 

Under the standard fofm of Government contract, disputes 
as to questions of fact were resolved by the contracting officer, 
if posaMe. If the findUngs of fact were imsatisfactory to the 
contractor, he might appeal to the Secretary of War's Board 



Driven of vehicles at Transportation Corps installations were 
instructed In Hie avoidance of accidents. 



of Ckmtract Appeals. The legal officer assisted the contract- 
ing officer in preparing his findings of fact and in stibroitting 
his case to the Board, and also in drafting the contractual in- 
stiiiments necessar>^ to the settlement of any claims. Similar 
legal assistance was given when claims arose from the Govern- 
ment's assumption, in lump sum ship construction contracts, 
of the risk of loss of materials on hand or vessels under construc- 
tion. The Transportation Ciorps regulation concerning such 
claims provided for investigation by the contracting officer, 
review of the claim and the findings by the Legal Division, 
and adjustment of the price by a supplementary agreement. 
The division was extensively concerned with the legal aspects 
of claims and settlements arising out of the termination of 
contracts. 

The majority of tort claims were handled by The Judge 
Advocate General, but the Chief of Transportation also had 
icsponsibiiitics in that direction. Army regulations pro\idcd 
for the investigation of claims arising out of marine casualties 
by officers qualified in admir^ty law. Such officers were ap- 
pointed at all ports of embarkation and at the larger o\ersea 
ports, and they carried on their work with the ad\ice and 
counsel of the Legal Division. 

Arrangements were made with the War Shipping Admin- 
istration for the insurance erf vessels owned or operated by the 
Army against certain liabilities cognizable in admiralty juris- 
diction, and claims co\crcd by such insurance were referred 
to the War Shipping Administration, ttut any other marine 
dsums were setded by the Transportation Corps installations 
involved. Claims for damage to property in transit by com- 
mon carriers were in\estigated by the sur\cying officers at 
destination and settled through the office of the Army Service 
Forces' Fiscal Director, but questions as to technical aspects 
or transportation law frequendy were referred to the Office of 
the Chief of Transportation for comment. 

Pursuant to the Royahy Adjustment Act of 1942, investiga- 
tion of all contracts was made to determine the reasonableness 
of any patent royalties included in the contract price. Sub- 
stantial refunds of exccssi\c royalties were obtained by agree- 
ment, or by order if necessar\-. The Legal Division also took 
steps for the protection of the Go\ernment's interest in pos- 
sible patents by officers, enlisted men, or civilian employees, 
by investigating such inventions and, when they were consid- 
ered patentable and of use to the Go\crnmcnt, giving 
assistance in the filing of patent applications." Claims of 
patent infringements were investigated, and license were 
obtained for the use of patents by the Government or its 
coiitractors. 

All pending legislation which would, if enacted, directly or 
indirecdy affect the activities of the Transportation Corps, 
was reviewed by the Legal Division arid reports were made 

to the interested di\isions with appropriate references to ex- 
isting law. Some highh important bills affecting transporta- 
tion came before Ciongress during the war and care was taken 
to insure that the views of the Chief of Transportation were 
presented at the hearings. Some of these bills were opposed 
by the Transportation C^mps and others supported. For ex- 
ample, opposition was registered against the bill to repeal the 




To reduce the danger to operators of fork lift trucks, it was | 
required that such trucks be fitted with overhead guards. 
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Hvcallcd land-grant railroad rates, since it would have added 
substantially to the transportation charges paid by the Army. 
Legislation authorizing the wartime waiver of the inspection 
ind navigation laws in order to speed up the dispatch of 
(fsscls bearing troops or military cargoes, was supported. 

Fiscal Matters 

After the United States became involved in the war, the 
mouht of money required to provide for the Army's trans- 
ertation needs necessitated a complete revision of the method 
I preparing budget estimates, to portray the requirements 
note accuratdy afford a better baas for didfending the 
Igures. This was acomplishcd in the spring of 1942, after 
which the operating divisions of the Office of the Chief of 
riransportation and the field installations were required to 
ubmit their requests in detailed form and with adequate 
usdfication for each itcinv As a matter of history, the obliga- 
Sons incurred during the war period were as follows: 

Fiscal Year 1942 $1,180,000,000 

Fiscal Year 1943..... 1,921,412,216 

Fiscal Year 1944........ 1,964,529,787 

Fiscal Year 1 945 1 ,927,1 1 8,642 

Fiscal Year 1946. 1,182,427,108 (est;) 



A niore woricaUe system for the control of expenditures was 

developed. Because war conditions necessitated the most 
economical use of transportation under all circumstances, it 
was feasible to eliminate detailed CCntTsd control of transporta- 
tion ej^ienditures, and open allotments of funds were made, 
jwth a Considerable saving of work both in the fidd md in 
the Fiscal Di\ision. Detailed control was delegated' to the 
ii-xiil officers at the installations, who were responsible for 
keeping expenditures for transportadon within the idlothiehts 
ind rendering proper accountings. Control of expenditures 
pr equipment and supplies was accomplished by the Fiscal 
'ivision by maicing funds available only for items which were 
icluded in the War Department Supply Program, 
Routine audits were made at field installatfons to determine 
e adequacy of information, the standardization of methods 
d the accuracy of costs, and .special audits were made under 
certain circumstances. The administration of advance pay- 
|Bents to contractois coiuisted of approval of such payments 
*ased upon the financial and technical aijility of the coritrac- 
'ors, control of the funds ad\anced through special banl\ ac- 
'ounts under depository agreements, and policing of the funds 
through periodic^ audits of contractors* records. Acconht- 
.^ility for Goverrmient property furnished to Transportation 
$orps contractors was decentralized to the field procurement 
ifTicers, who acted under the stafT super\'ision of the Fiscal 
Jii^ision. The greatest problem in this regard arose from the 
^cessity of rcconstructiiig property records which were inade- 
JUately maintained during the early part nf the war. 

Contracts assigned to the Chief of Transportation by the 
''rice Adjustment Board for renegotiation, after eliminating 
|hose reassigned, numbered 161 for the year 1942, 291 for 
^943, and 241 for 1944. In 1942 the majority of the con- 



tracts were for the construction of small boats. For the later 
years contracts for railway equipment, materials handling 
equipment, and a \ ariety of supplies were assigned. Agree- 
ments were reached with all but two contraGtpi^ who objected 
to the principle of the Renegotiation Act. The agreements 
reached up to 30 September 1945 represented sa\'ings of over 
$100,000,000 through cash refunds and recovered taxes. 

The Fiscal Bivisibn had staff supervisi(»t oveir the settlement 
of terminated contracts. In collaboration with the procure- 
ment officers, termination organizations were established in the 
field procurement offices. Instructions were clarified, proce- 
dures were set up, and individuals were selected to receive 
train&ig to better qualify them for the work. During fJeld 
trips by representatives of the Fiscal Division, settlements 
which had been effected were reviewed to determine that they 
had been fair to both parties and titat the records were in 
order. 

Codrdination ctf Fidbl Iiistallations 

The rapid expansion of the field oi^;anlzation in the zone of 
interior has been oudined. Many new port and other field 
installations became necessary, and when once established 
they required frequent additions and improvements to their 
facilities. A consistent effort was made to keep the expansion 
commoisarate with actual needs. The objective was to 
make no expenditures which could not be justified on a 
utilitarian basis. On the other hand, it was necessary to take 
prospective strategical developments into account, and make 
sure that the field installations^ particularly the ports of em^ 
barkation, had the facilities and the equipment necessity to 
the proper performance of their missions. Responsibility for 
the necessary control and coordination in such matters resided 
with the Port and Field Agencies Division in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, which functioned under the Director 
of Operations. 

That division also was charged with supcr\ision of house- 
keeping and certaiti other operations at field installations, to 
insure that established policies were cafried out unifonnly and 
that effective methods were employed. Among the responsi- 
bilities of this nature was supervision of the food service pro- 
gram at installations and aboard the vessels which tihe AarBiy 
operated, for which purpose m mpert mess advisor was em- 
ployed. Such matters as the establishment of uniform systems 
of control for supplies used at the ports and on the vessels, 
the development of programs for the salvage of lumber and 
other critical maltetvak, and the forniulatioii of procedures for 
handling baggage returned from overseas, were dealt with by 
the Port and Field Agencies Division, working in collabora- 
tion with the other divisions concerned. 

The oversea supply activities at the ports of embarkation, 
described at some length in this rejwrt, were supervised and 
coordinated by a branch of the Port and Field Agencies Di% i- 
sion. The work of this branch included liaison with the 
Army Service Forces headquarters in regard to matt^ of 
policy and procedure, study of the requirements of the 0ver*> 
sea theaters in relation to the supply responsibilities of the 
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respective ports, and anaiysfi of operating data to determine 

that the oversea supply divisions at the ports were functioning 
properly. In this connection, liaison was maintained with the 
Air Transport Command regarding the shipment of Army 
Service Forces materiel to the oversea theaters by air, and the 
activities of the ASF air freight regulating officers at ports of 
aerial embarkation were supervised. 

The same care that was exercised in building up the field 
^tablMhihent was applied' to the demobilization, of k'. Be- 
cause of its responsibility for the return of troops and ma- 
teriel to the zone of interior, the end of the war did not involve 
a sharp reduction in the general level of activity in the Trans- 
portation Corps, as it did in other technical services. Never- 
theless, measures were taken promptly to reduce staffs, in- 
activate installations, and dispose of excess real and other 
property as rapidly as might be consistent with the work 
which the Transportation Corps still was required to perform. 
With this in view, a Demobilization Committee was appointed 
immediately following VJ-Day, With the Dke&tm of Opera- 
tions as chairman, and the Chief of the Port and Fidd 
Agencies Division as vice-chairman. 

Adznixusirative Control 

In tihe attempt which was made consistently to promote 
effidoicy throughout the organization, the Control Division 
placed ati important role. Th^ other divisions and the field 
installati^is were in no sense relieved of responsibility for 
progress in that direction, but the Control Division assumed 
an over-all supervision, and since in many instances improve- 
ments in organization, management, ^d operation involved 
a nimiber of detnents of the Transportation Corps, it was the 
coordinating agency. In keeping with the nature of its mis- 
sion, the Control Division reported directly to the Chief of 
Transportation. 

Basic to the subject of efficiency was a system of statistical 
reporting which revealed trends in the volimie of traffic 
handled by the Transportation Corps and its various installa- 
tions, the progress achieved in improving operations and the 
tie-in of ift activities with -strategical developments. Regular 
monthly reports were issued, and special studies were pre- 
pared as the circumstances required. Two illustrations may 
be cited. &caase of the critical shortage of railway rolling 
stock, it was meo^Saiy to obtain the fastest possible release of 
freight cars at Army installations. A petiodical analysis of 
the operation of more than 200 freight handling points pro- 
vided a biisis for comparing their performance and pressing 
for better results where this was found desirable. Studies of 
the utilization of the deadweight and cubic capacities of the 
cargo vessels loaded by the Army revealed the ports and the 
types of cargo which were presenting the greatest problems. 
In all studies the advice and collaboration of the interested 
operating divisions were utilized. 

Statistical reports prepared by other technical services or 
other divisions of the Army were carefully scrutinized for prob- 
lems involving transportation, and the imjpficatiDns of these 
problems were brought to the attention of the proper authorities. 
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AH angles of administrative management were keipt tinder 

observation. The organizational set-up of the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation and the field installations was 
analyzed and improvements proposed. Standardisation dj 
Organization for the several types of field installations was pre^j 
scribed as far as differing local conditions would permit. A 
program of work simplification was undertaken with a 
to obtaining maximum results from the personnd employed, 
involving a stiidy (rf jdbs reqiiiring- an expenditure of 
22,750,000 man-hours per month and resulting in a saving of 
3,594,000 man-hours per month. A strict control was exer- 
cised over recurring reports in order to eliminate those which 
were nonessential and effect simplification when possible in 
the remainder. | 

The procedures which were utilized during the early part 
of the war were either holdovers from peacetime operations 
or were hastily developed to meet the emergency, and they 
offered a wide field for improvement. The War Department, 
Shipping Document, the Vendor's Shipping Document, thei 
Theater Shipping Document, the methods of manifesting 
cargo and the system of code marking for oversea shipmcnu 
were outstanding examples of improved procedures, in the de- 
vdopment of which the Control Division cooperated ^th the 
other interested agencies of the War Department. Whenever 
imiformity between the Army and Nav'y was considered de- 
sirable, an effort was made to work out joint procedures, and 
the tf rated St^es Army and Navy Ocem SMppiiig Troeedms 
Manual, Issued in March 1945, represented a substantial ac- 
complishment in that direction. 

While many dontients of the Army Service Forces were in- 
torested in these |»oeedural devdopments, the Trans|)ortation 
COfps had the most direct contact with them and therefore 
was designated as the agency to police the situation and re- 
port cases of noncompliance. This was done through officers 
at the ports of embarkation and in the transportation zones, 
who were thoroujghly trained in the new procedures and in 
the policing methods. In order to evaluate the results, charts 
were prepared to show the relationship of the number of 
violations reported to the volume of traffic handled. A con- 
instent isiprovement was disclosed. 

Office of the Chief of Transportation 

The organization which the Chief of Transportation estab- 
li^ed in March 1942 was essentially a merger of tittits wHch 

had been functioning as the Transportation Branch of G-4 
and The Quartermaster General's Transportation Division. 
Some realigimient naturally was necessary, but this had to be 
accomplished gradually in order to avoid interference with 
operations during a period when top performance was rieces- 
sary. Actually, some adjustments which were desirable, 
purdy from the standpoint of sound organization, were not 
undertakoi during the war becaiise that conrse seemed to be | 
the more practical. It would have been of great advantage 
if the Army transportation organization during the peace 
jperidd had been set With a view to its suitability for 
expansion in case of war. 
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The organization chart of the Office of the Chief of Tirans* 
poitatipn, which accompanies this rqxHt, sbqws the set-up as 
it stood near the end of the war period, Whft main fields of 
a<ti\ity were headed by five directors. The Director of 
Operations, in addition to having imme^ate supervision of 
certam di\naon^ served to coordinate the>acti%^tie8 of aU of 
the operating divisions and to keep them in line with theater 
rtquirements. The Director of Water Transportation exer- 
cised general supervision over the ocean shipping activities 
of the Transportation Corps and represented the Chief of 
transportation in many of his dealings with the Navy i)C- 
partment, the Maritime Commission, and the War Shipping 
Administration. The Director of Materiel and Supply super- 
vised the activities of the Transportation Corps in connection 
jwith the procurenient, storag<^ and ksue of the equipment 
'and supplies for which the Transportation Corps was respon- 
'^ible. The Director of Military Training represented the 
Chief of Tr<msportation in the planning and supervision of 
the traiiuilg of ofllc^, officer candidates, and etilisted men, 
and the preparation and publication of tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment, technical manuals, and mobilization 
training programs. The Director of Personnel, in addi- 
|tion to supervising the work of the Military Personnel Divi- 
|sion-aiid the Industrial Personnel Division, was responable 



for the development of policies and the CCmtrol of petsc^ael 
throughout the Transportation Corps. 

In view of the rapid growth of the functions of the Trans- 
portation Corps and the progressive development of its organi- 
zation and procedures, it was found advantageous to entrust 
to the Executive Officer a large measure ol responsibility for 
screening matters which were to receive the personal attention 
of the Chief of Transportation, and for coordinating the han- 
dling of inatteis widch were ctf interest te» two c»f more 
directois, 

Smce so much had to be done in the way of developing 

organization and procedures, and improving operations which 
affected the entire Transportation Corps, it was considered 
desirable for the Chief of Transportation and his key personnel 
to meet from time to time with the commanders and key per- 
sonnel of the ports of embarkation and the transportation 
zones, for the frank discussion of problems and proposed 
remedies. Sometimes the meetings with the port and zone 
persoilnd were hdd separately and sometimes joihtiy, de- 
pending upon the subjects under consideration. These meet- 
ings, although time-consuming, had a very beneficial effect in 
creating a unified point of view throughout the Transportation 
Corps and improving both administrative and operating 
me^ods. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



The war taught us many lessons in transportation, as in 
other fields. Some of thcin are expressly covered in the fore- 
going discussion and others are implied. A brief summary 
of principal conclusions, drawn from the experiences of oiii* 
cers who were associated with Army transportation before 
and after the establishment of the Transportation Corps, may 
be useful. 

Priniary among the points emphasized by the war is the 
need for a permatient Army Transportation CJorps. The ttis- 

advantage of having a peacetime transportation organization 
which must be completely revamped to meet requirements 
during hostilities, has been demonstrated clearly twice within 
the last generation. The peacetime organization should be 
so set up as to furnish a proper foundation for whatever ex- 
pansion may become necessary. In this way it would not 
only obviate a complete shufiQing of functions and personnel 
when hostilities come, but it wouki iievddp a iiiideas of pta^ 
sonnel qualified by experience to take Over the various key 
positions in the expanded structure. 

The Chief of Transportation should ha\ e full responsibility 
for moving Army persomiel and materiel in the zone of in- 
terior and to and from oversea commands, smd for supplying 
the transportation equipment and training the transportation 
troop units required in theaters of operation. The principal 
deficiency in this respect during World War II lay in the 
fact that the Chief of Transportation did not control the 
movement of Army Air Forces freight by railway or highway 
in the zone of interior, or the movement of any Amriy per- 
sonnel or freight by air in the zone of interior or to the 
oversea conunancik. He did niot tmtn ^e truck companies 
required to operate the motor transport services in theaters 
of operation, and did not have clear authority to prescribe the 
types of motor vehicles to be employed in those services. 

The permanent organization of the Transportation Corps 
s&otild mdude a strong planning staff. The recetit War dem- 
onstrated the basic relationship of transportation to strategy', 
and that lesson must not be lost. Long-range transportation 
planning requires a broad knowledge of world conditions and 
an intimate acquaintance with tran^rtation techniques. It 
must be done in dose coordination with the operating ele^ 
meats of the transportation organization, as well as with the 
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elements of the War Department which deal with strateg\- 
and supply. Neither strategical nor procurement planning^ 
can be effective in global war unless the transportation plan-! 
ningis wdldone. 

Research and de\ elopment should be a continuing function 
of the permanent transportation organization. The progrcs 
of science is so rapid, and new inventions play so important 
a part in military success, that it would be nothing ^on of 
folly to fsSl to woric for the improvement of our militan' 
transportation equipment with the same foresight that \\r 
surely will apply to aeronautics, ordnance, and other technical 
fields. Research and development should extend also to the 
organization and equipment of transportation troop units and 
to shipping procedures. The Transportation Corps Board, 
which began functioning early in 1945, has initiated surh a 
program and should continue the work on the broadest prac- 
tical basis. 

Ports of embarkation, transportation zones, and all their 
subsidiary installations and activities should be under the di- 
rect control of the Chief of Transportation. Transportation 
on a world-wide scale requires complete coordination to avoid 
the ineflftcieht use of eqtdpinent and the dday of movemaiC' 
It is a highly technical service for which personnel must hi 
technically trained and skillfully utilized. Personnel assigmil 
to commanders of ports and to zone transportation officers 
by other services should be entirdy under the control of iho^e 
officers, in order that such personnel may be propcrK 
integrated with the general organization. 

Supervision of the movement of supplies to oversea theaters 
should remain a function of the ports of embarkation; 
plan has worked so satisfactorily during the past three years that 
it seems to offer little opportunity for differences of opinion. 
No other arrangement would afford as favorable condition? 
for coordinating the actions of the sever^ technical services, 
and coordinating the inland and ocean carriers. The oversea 
supply divisions of the ports proved themselves fully capable 
of meeting theater requirements, both in keeping up the 
proper flow of maintenance supplies atid CtMiapIyiag witi> 
tttter^imcy requests for special shipment. 

In Mctititm to keeping the superviaen of the fflovancnt 
of oversea supplies at the ports of embarkation, the idea shoultl 
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be inculcated that theaters should rely to a greater extent upon 
cuirent shipments of materiel from the zone of interior, and 
a\t)id the acctimulatibn of unduly large stocks at oversea 
b.iscs. The excessive quantities of supplies requested by the 
theaters during World War II often proved to be a burden, 
' since they could not be properly stored and issued. The 
' results were artificial shortages of certain supplies because of 
the large quantities tied up in the "pipeline, ' and a waste 
of shipping due to vessels being held in the theaters under 
load for excessive periods and unnecessarily large numbers of 
vessels being reqiiiivd to **roll up" supplies ftoin rear to 
forward bases. 

The zone transportation officers should have full authority 
: I suf>ervise the technical aspects of shipping activities at all 
1 Army installations in their respective territories, regardless of 
I class. Only in this way can full compliance with sound prac- 
tices and procedures be obtained, and an o\ er-all program for 
the more effective utilization of transportation equipment be 
worked out. The zone transportation officer should have 
' supervision also of the maintenance and operation of all utility 
railroad equipment assigned .to Army installations, regardless 
of class. 

When once a movement of troops to an oversea destination 
' has been ordered, the execution and coiitrol of the movanent 

should rest entirely with the Transportation Corps, unless, of 
course, a change in the movement order should become neces- 
sary. Higher echelons have not the time to study and under- 
staiid the technical aspects of moving units and their organiza- 
tional equipment to and ttoough the ports, and thcTirfbre ait 
not in a position to direct or give close supowiaon lo> such 
activities. 

The training of Transportation Corps troop units should 
be entirely under the control of the Chief of Transportation. 
Such an arrangement would add materially to the expertness 
and continuity of the trainings and would make possible the 



concentration of training activities at fewer installations. Be- 
cause of the close relationship in which various types of Trans- 
portation Corps units are required to work in the theaters, 
these units should be trained at the same installations and 
their training should include practice in cooperating with each 
other under condidons fflnaSar to those wMch are enceuntered 
overseas. 

Transportation should be as fully integrated in the oversea 
commands as in the zone of interior. This implies a theater 
Chief of Transportation with staff responsibility for all types 
of transportation, and with theater-wide jurisdiction over 
operations so that movements between base sections can be 
fully coordinated. The proposal regarding theater transpor- 
tation (FM 55-6), recently submitted by the Chief of Trans- 
portation, ASF, was carefully drafted after consultation with 
theater transportation officers. It represents the genefal 
thought on the subject, and should be approved. 

The authority necessary to the exercise of full control over 
poi^-hotind shipments in the ^ent of war ^ould be provided, 
and the machinery necessary to carry out such control should 
be planned in advance of the need. While the control which 
v as established in World War II proved very effective, the 
delay in setting it up threatened embarrassing congestion at 
important ports during the early months of host^ties, and 
added to the problems arising from the sudden necessity of 
mobilizing for a two-ocean war. 

Coordination between the Army and the Navy in all trans- 
portation matters was of great importance during the recent 
war and it probably woidd be of even greater importance in 
any future war. The effort to bring the policies and pro- 
cedures of the two services into harmony, which already has 
made considerable progress, should be given further atteattion 
during the peace period when it will be possible to accomplish 
necessary adjustments within the services with less inconven- 
ience than during wartime. 
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